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THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. 


ea] 


A TREATISE on Politics in eight books, probably The Poli- 
identical with that known to us as ‘the Politics,’ finds a Dac 
place in all the three catalogues of Aristotle’s works which all the 
have been handed down to us—that given by Diogenes perme 
Laertius in his life of Aristotle, that of the anonymous Works. 
writer first published by Menage in his commentary on 
Diogenes Laertius, and that of ‘Ptolemy the philosopher, 
which exists only in an Arabic translation !. 

It is described in the first thus (No. 75)—7roAcrixfjis axpod- 
vews ds 4} Geodpdorov aBydies¢n: in the second (No. 70) 
—wokitixijs axpodcews 7: in the third (No. 32)—if we follow 
Steinschneider’s Latin translation (Aristot. Fragm. 1469 
sqq.)—liber de regimine civitatum et nominatur bulitikun 
(s. bolitikun) tractatus viii. 

The list of the Anonymus Menagianus is thought by 
Heitz? not to be copied from that of Diogenes, but to 
be drawn from a common source. Some of its variations 
from the text of Diogenes, in fact, are too considerable to 
have arisen in the process of copying. It omits works 
named by Diogenes, but also names some which we 
do not find in his list. We see that the words as 7 
@cogpdorov do not appear in its version of the title 
of the Politics. They may probably not have existed 
in the document copied. We cannot tell how they came 


1 The three catalogues will be translation by Steinschneider. 
found at the commencement of ? Die verlorenen Schriften des 
the fifth volume of the Berlin Aris- Aristoteles, p. 17. 
totle—the third of them in a Latin ® Heitz, ibid. p. 15. 
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to appear in the list of Diogenes’. Did he find them 
in the source from which he copied his list, or did he add 
them himself? Or are they a gloss which has crept from 
the margin of Diogenes into his text? Their meaning is 
as doubtful as their origin. They may merely mean that 
the Political Teaching both of Theophrastus and of Aris- 
totle was arranged in eight books: more probably they 
mean that the work was identical with one which was 
ascribed to Theophrastus as its author. Cicero some- 
times cites, as from Theophrastus, statements the like of 
which we find in the Politics; but it does not follow that 
he may not owe them to Theophrastus, for Theophrastus 
may well have repeated remarks originally made by Aris- 
totle, and we know that Cicero distinguishes between the 
works of Aristotle and Theophrastus on the best con- 
stitution”, so that one part of the Politics at all events 
cannot have been ascribed by him to Theophrastus. 

The term dxpéacts perhaps implies that the work was 
delivered in the form of oral lectures*, and to associates‘, 
not to of modAol, but Galen speaks of Aristotle ‘ writing’ 
his dxpodcets, and makes no distinction in this respect be- 
tween them and the rest of his works®. In the Rhetoric 
(1. 8. 1366a 21)}—a reference which may well have been 
inserted by some later hand—we find the Politics called 


1 See on this subject Zeller, Gr. 
Ph. 2. 2. 678. 1. 

* De Fin. 5. 4. 11: cumque 
uterque eorum docuisset qualem 
in re publica principem esse con- 
veniret, pluribus praeterea con- 
scripsisset, qui esset optimus rei 
publicae status, hoc amplius Theo- 
phrastus, quae essent in re publica 
rerum inclinationes et momenta 
temporum, quibus esset moder- 
andum, utcumque res postularet. 

® Aristox. Elem. Rhythm. 2. p. 
30 Meibom., xafdmep ‘ApiororéAns 
aet Oinyetro rovro mXeiorous Toy 
axovoayrwy rapa TIddrwvos thy rept 
rayabov axpéacww mabew* spootévat 
yap éxacroy vmodapBdvorvra An- 
WerGai te ray voutlopevwy rovrwy 
uvOpwrivey ayaday x.r.A. (Quoted 


by Heitz, ibid. p. 210n.) 

* Cp. Galen. de Subst. Facult. 
4. p. 758 Kihn (quoted by age 
ibid. p. 138), ’AptororéAous xa 
Gcoppacrov ra peév trois moAdXois 
yeypaperwy, ras 8€ axpodces rois 
éraipots. 

5 See the passage of Galen 
quoted in the last note. It seems 
to have been a common practice 
for the author of a book to read it 
aloud to an audience: cp. Cic. 
Brutus c. 51. 191: (Antimachus) 
cum, convocatis auditoribus, lege- 
ret eis magnum illud quod novistis 
volumen suum, et eum legentem 
omnes praeter Platonem reliquis- 
sent, ‘legam,’ inquit, ‘nihilo minus, 
Plato enim mihi unus instar est 
omnium.’ 
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by the name by which we know it (ra aoArixd)', The 
Politics itself speaks of its inquiries as being epi zoAcrefas 
xal ris éxdotn xat mola tis (Pol. 3. 1. 1274 b 32: cp. Pol. 6 
(4). 8.1293 b 29, Huty 32 rhy pébodov elvat rept moAtrelas), and 
refers at the close of the first book to succeeding portions 
of the work as ra wept ras moAtrelas (1.13.1260b 12). It is 
also implied to be epi rév woAcredy in 6 (4). 2. 1289a 262. 
References of any kind to the Politics, especially before Probable 
the time of Cicero, are scarce, and therefore the question of saelac 
the probable date and origin of the two first of these lists— the lists 
the oldest, apparently, of the three—is an interesting one, ae 
for, as we have seen, they mention the work by name. ey 
Diogenes Laertius himself lived no earlier than the Anonymus 
second century of our era and possibly much later, but, as et 
is well-known, he derives much of his information from far 
more ancient authorities now lost, and his list of Aristotle’s 
works has been thought by many to have come to him 
through some intermediate compiler or other from Her- 
mippus of Smyrna, the disciple of Callimachus of Alexan- 
dria®, or at all events to precede the rearrangement of 
Aristotle’s works by Andronicus of Rhodes, who lived in 
the first century before Christ. A short review of the 
grounds for this opinion will perhaps not be out of place 
here. 
We are told by Plutarch (Sulla c. 26) that when the 
MSS. of ‘ most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus,’ 
after being rescued from their long seclusion in careless 
hands at Scepsis*, had been carried off by Sulla to Rome 





1 So Alexander of Aphrodisias 
(in Aristot. Metaph. p. 15. 6 
Bonitz), €v rots MoAXcrexois : Julian 
(Ep. ad Themist. p. 260 D), é» rots 
wohirikois ouyypaypacw. I take 
these references from Sus.! p. xlv, 
note 85. The work of the Platonist 
Eubulus also was entitled ‘Eni- 
oxeyis trav tn’ “ApiororéAous ey 
Sevrépp tay Tlodtrixav mpds thy 
TiAarevos LoXtreiay avretpnpevav 
(Sus.' p. xlv: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 
678. 1). 

* Michael Ephesius, quoting 


from the Politics, uses the ex- 
pression éy rais Vodcrias (lege 
TloNcreiats), and Eustathius, ¢» 
HoXcreias (Sus.' p. xlv, note 85). 

5’ Hermippus lived till about 
the close of the third century be- 
fore Christ. 

* See the story in Strabo, p. 608- 
g. Strabo speaks of ‘the library 
of Theophrastus, which included 
that of Aristotle,’ passing to 
Neleus, and forgets to make it 
clear whether Apellicon purchased 
the libraries as a whole, or only 
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had in the previous century arranged the Comedies of 
Epicharmus in ten great réyo.!. The writings of Aris- 
totle would include both dialogues and systematic works, 
and Andronicus would seem to have grouped them to- 
gether, making, not form or date, but subject-matter the 
basis of his arrangement. We conclude that in his issue 
of the works the wept dixatootvns, for instance, would be 
grouped with other ethical writings ascribed to Aristotle. 
It is possible also that in some cases Andronicus took 
separate treatises and formed a new whole out of them 
under some general name. Heitz (p. 36) thinks it pro- 
bable that he did this for the treatises which together make 
up the ‘Physics’ of our editions. He is not stated, how- 
ever, to have constructed any new treatise out of fragments 
of Aristotle, any more than Apollodorus constructed a new 
comedy of Epicharmus. His work would seem to have 
been one of arrangement, not of manufacture. 

As the dialogues and other exoteric writings were ap- 
parently comprised in his edition and interspersed among 
the rest of the works’, it must have been very different 
from our own Aristotle. Many spurious works, again, are 
included in our Aristotle which can hardly have been 
ascribed to Aristotle in the time of Theophrastus, or have 
been republished by Andronicus as part of the Scepsis 
‘find,’ though we can well understand that some works of 
Theophrastus may have been ascribed to Aristotle or vice 
versa, the writings of the two authors having been mixed 
up together. 

Andronicus’ issue of Aristotle's works was probably an 
event of great importance, though not quite as import- 
ant as a hasty reader of Strabo might imagine: When 
Strabo asserts, rightly or wrongly, that the Lyceum library 
at Athens had come, after the withdrawal of Neleus to 
Scepsis, to possess only ‘a few’ of the works of Aris- 

1 ‘Touos here as everywhere Andronicus can have placed the 
else must mean a papyrus-roll’ - letters and poems; it is, however, 
(Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, p. _ hardly likely that they formed part 


: of the Scepsis find. 
* It is not easy to see where 
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totle, he makes this assertion with respect to that one 
library ; he need not be taken to assert the same thing of 
other great libraries of the Hellenic world, such as those of 
Alexandria and Pergamon. Strabo’s aim is, in fact, to give 
an explanation of the comparative torpor of the Peripatetic 
school at Athens during the interval between Neleus and 
Andronicus, which was in all probability really due to 
other causes. His assertion is limited to Athens; the 
libraries of Alexandria and Pergamon were no doubt in 
far better case. But even for them the publication of 
Andronicus’ texts may well have been an important event. 
Not a few spurious works may have found a place among 
the writings of Aristotle preserved in these two great 
libraries, and perhaps some of the genuine works were 
wanting. The Scepsis purchase, on the contrary, would 
include only those works of Aristotle which were ascribed 
to him by Theophrastus and Neleus, and would probably 
include all of these. The publication of Andronicus’ 
edition, and especially its publication at Rome, would 
serve to concentrate attention on the genuine works of 
these two writers, and to place them before the world in 
their entirety, at a moment when the really great philo- 
sophers, orators, and artists of Greece were being singled 
out from the crowd with an ardour which was altogether 
new. Copies of Aristotle’s works acquired after this date 
would probably be copies of the edition of Andronicus. 
The question now arises—Is the list of Aristotle’s works 
given by Diogenes ordered after the fashion of Andronicus 
or not? The answer is not difficult. The list is not quite 
the chaos which it appears at first sight to be: on the con- 
trary, it is to a certain extent in order; but its order is not 
the order of Andronicus. First we have the dialogues and 
other exoteric works, then two or three early abstracts of 
Platonic lectures or writings, then we come to a part of the 
list in which logical works seem to predominate ; ethical, 
political, and rhetorical works predominate towards the 
middle; then come physical and zoological works; last in 
order we have works designed in all probability for Aris- 
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totle’s own use (‘hypomnematic works’), letters, and poems?. 
The arrangement can hardly be that of Andronicus*. Dio- 
genes list of Theophrastus’ works has been shewn by Usener® 
to be derived from the catalogue of a library, and the same 
thing may probably be true of his list of Aristotle’s works‘. 
As the former list is for the most part arranged on alpha- 
betical principles, and the latter is not, it is doubtful 
whether they can have been derived from the same 
library-catalogue, for if they were, we should hardly ex- 
pect to find the works of Theophrastus catalogued in one 
way and those of Aristotle in another. Be this, however, 
as it may, Diogenes’ list of Aristotle’s works is probably 
derived from the catalogue of some library which had 
purchased its copy of Aristotle’s works before Andronicus 
issued his edition—very possibly an Alexandrian library, 
but about this we cannot be certain. The mention of the 
Politics in it may therefore date as far back as the for- 
mation of the libraries of Alexandria, or rather perhaps the 
adoption by their authorities of the practice of dividing large 
works into ‘ books,’ which is implied throughout the list. 
Some believe that this change dates only from the time of 
Callimachus, who was chief librarian of the Museum from 
about 260 to 240 B.c.°, but the point is doubtful. 

We are on surer ground in referring Diogenes’ list of 
Aristotle's works to pre-Andronican times than in at- 
tempting to fix its exact date, or the exact source from 
which it ultimately came. Diogenes may have copied it 
himself from some library-catalogue, or on the other hand 


1 The list is said by Heitz 
(p. 234) to resemble most of those 
we find in Diogenes in placing 
the dialogues first, the letters and 
poems last, and last but one the 
hypomnematic writings. 

For other reasons which make 
it unlikely that the list of Aris- 
totle’s works given by Diogenes 
is ultimately derived from An- 
dronicus, see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 


I sq. 
* Analecta Theophrastea, p. 
13 sqq. 


‘ Heitz’ comment on the title 
draxra (8 (No. 127 in Diogenes’ 
list of Aristotle’s works) is as 
follows: ‘one would conjecture 
that the substantive to be supplied 
is Gropynpara. For the choice of 
the title the person who catalogued 
the papyrus-rolls isunquestionably 
responsible, and we must no doubt 
set it down to some Alexandrian 
librarian’ (p. 236-7). 

5 See on this subject Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen, p. 482 sqq. 
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for certain that Hermippus drew up a list of Aristotle's 
works; and if we admit that it is highly probable that 
he did, we are still met by the difficulty of accounting for 
the entire contrast between the structure of the one list and 
that of the other. The list of Theophrastus’ works is 
alphabetical ; that of Aristotle’s works is not. 
Notwithstanding this difficulty, however, it is perhaps 
more than possible that both lists may have come from 
the work of Hermippus. They may even have come from 
a still earlier source. The Blo: of Hermippus was probably 
in part an expansion and revision! of portions of the vast 
work of Callimachus (in 120 books), entitled Tivag aavro- 
Samay cvyypappdrey, or mlvaxes tay ev don tawdelg dcadap- 
Wartwy xal Gv ovvéypayay, which gave lists of authors— 
orators, poets, lawgivers, philosophers—classified in separate 
groups according to the nature of their writings, and 
added in each case the full titles of these writings, the 
number of books, the initial words, and the number of 
lines. ‘In the case of writers who were the authors of 
more works than one the total number of lines contained 
in their works was given®.’ We are at once reminded 
of the remark with which Diogenes concludes his list 
of Aristotle's writings, that they contain 445,270 lines. 
His enumeration of the writings of Theophrastus con- 
cludes with a similar mention of the number of lines 
contained in them. The work of Callimachus, who, as has 
been said, was chief librarian of the Alexandrian Museum, 
was probably based on the collection of books preserved 
in the Museum Library and the stores of other Alexan- 
drian libraries, and this would explain some characteristics 
of the two lists to which reference has already been made. 


The Politics, then, is included in a list of Aristotle’s ee 
works which dates in all probability from an earlier epoch pr pater re 


than that of Andronicus. Other indications of its existence eared 


1 See Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 3. 46: * See Birt, Das antike Buch- 
Hermipp. Callimach. fr. 46. wesen, p. 164. 
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are derivable from works whose date is less doubtful and 
also probably earlier. 

Thus in the Eudemian Ethics the following passages 
remind us of passages in the Politics and may perhaps 
be based on its teaching—3. 1. 1229 a 28, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 7- 
1328 a 7: 3. 4.1231 b 39 sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1257a 6 sqq. 
(where however both uses of the shoe are said to be xaé’ 
aird): 7. 2. 1238b 7 sq., cp. Pol. 4 (7). 13. 13324 10 sqq.?: 
7. 10. 1242 a 6 sqq., cp. Pol. 3. 6. 1278b 20 sq.: 7. 10. 
1242 a 13-31, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq.’. 

In the Magna Moralia the following—1. 25. 1192 a 16 
sqq., cp. Pol. 1. 9. 1258 a 10 sq. and 10. 1258 a 21 sq.: 1. 34. 
1194 b 9, cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 25: 1. 34.1194 b 18, cp. 
Pol. 1. 4. 1254a 12. 


The so-called first book of the Oeconomics (which is 
ascribed by Philodemus to Theophrastus’, though Zeller 
(Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 944) is half inclined to ascribe it to Eude- 
mus) is to a large extent a reproduction of the teaching of 
the Politics on this subject, though the writer also makes use 
of the Laws of Plato and the writings of Xenophon. The 
compiler of the so-called second book of the Oeconomics, 
which seems to be of a later date, is also apparently ac- 
quainted with the Politics (compare Oecon. 2. 1346 a 26 
sqq. with Pol. 1. 11. 1259 a 3 sq.). 


Indications of an acquaintance with the Politics appear 
also in the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, which is wrongly 
included among the works of Aristotle: e.g. in 3. 1424a 12 
sqq., with which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 78. 2) has compared 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-38 (cp. also Pol. 8 (6). 5. 1320b 11 
sqq.): also in 3. 1424b 3 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308b 34 





1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Susemihl has drawn 
attention to one of these passages 
(Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1238 b 5 sqq.) in 
his third edition of the Politics 
(p. xix, note). He also thinks that 
in Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248 b 26 sqq. 
the writer had Pol. 4 (7). 13. 13324 
21 sqq. before him. Zeller (Hermes 


15. 553 sqq.) holds that in Eth. 
Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 32 sqq. the writer 
had before him, not only Eth. Nic. 
I. 8. 1098 b 9 sqq., but also Pol. 
4 (7). I. 1323 a21 sqq. 

Philodemus de Virtutibus et 
Vitiis lib. ix. col. 7, reprinted in 
Aristotelis Oeconomica, ed. Gétt- 
ling, p. 45. 


“ 


—< 
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sqq., 1309 a 22 sq., and Pol. 6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.: also in 
3. 1424 b 10 sqq., cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14-23. 


An acquaintance with Pol. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 28 sqq. on the 
part of the writer of the De Animalium Motione may 
possibly be indicated in c. 7. 701 b 24 sqq. 


So again, in the passage from Theophrastus epi BaotAclas 
of which we have the substance and something more in 
Dionys. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73-4, we seem to detect many 
reminiscences of the Politics, and especially a clear 
reminiscence of Pol. 3. 14.1285 a 30 sqq. If Bernays is 
right (Theophrastos iiber Frémmigkeit, p. 61 sqq.) in 
regarding Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 12 sqq. as an excerpt from 
Theophrastus, the disciple perhaps refers in the words el 8é 
Aéyos Tis x.T.A. to his master’s teaching in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 


15 sqq.- 


In the Fragments of Aristoxenus, again, we seem to 
trace occasional echoes of the Politics: compare, for instance, 
Fragm. 19 from his [Iv@ayopixal dropdcets (Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 278) with Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 14 sq., and Fragm. 20 with 
Pol. 4 (7). 16. 1335 a 11 sqq.! 


1 It is unfortunate that the loss 
of a few letters in the Herculanean 
papyri on which what remains of 
the work of Philodemus de Virtu- 
tibus et Vitiis is written makes it 
uncertain whether Metrodorus, 
the friend and disciple of Epicu- 
rus, had or had not seen the 
Politics. Philodemus says in the 
Ninth Book of this work (col. 21: I 
quote from the text of it appended 
to Gdttling’s edition of the Oeco- 
nomica ascribed to Anstotle)— 
xaneta 8 ....as xe os rous re 
sroddous €£eXeyxo[vre}s €v0" dy évav- 
ries [rs avrois] xarnyo[pa]ouw bréep 
Téey avray, kal rov ay[voloupeveoy Te 
&:84[o}rovres, S[rlep "AptororeA[ns 
éxabev [xara] rov ev rp mejplt 
x[oXecriays | Adyor Urrép rou roy [sev 
aya|6év dv8pa nai xpnplancora|y 
ayabov eivas, rév 8[é] p[avA]oy cai 

VOL. II. 


xpnuantarny [dad]Aov, ws 6 Mn- 
tpddwpos [alre[slafev. Gédttling 
(p. 206) supposes that the refer- 
ence is to Eth. Nic. 4. 1, but 
the context (col. 17 sqq.) might 
equally well be taken to refer to 
the passage about Thales in Pol. 
I, 11. 1259 a 6-18. It is, in fact, 
just possible that the word which 
Géttling supplies as moAcrixys, or 
moAereKns, WaS soXdtretas—Rose 
supplies modcreias and takes the 
reference to be to Pol. 1. 8-10o— 
but it seems more probable that 
the reference is to a dialogue, in 
which case we may supply either 
wdovrov (with Spengel, followed 
by Heitz, p. 195, and Zeller, Gr. 
Ph. 2.2.61.1), or possibly moAcrsxov. 
When Metrodorus is related (Plu- 
tarch adv. Colot. c. 33) to have 
found fault with philosophers, who 


Polybius. 
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Hieronymus of Rhodes, who lived at the close of the fourth 
and in the first half of the third century B.C., seems from 
Diog. Laert. 1. 26 to have told in his Saopddnv troprjpara 
the story about Thales which we read in Pol. 1. 11, and 
in a form which, though shortened, is very similar to that 
of the Aristotelian narrative’. It is, however, possible that 
the two writers derived it from a common source. 


In the dialogue entitled Erastae, which is included among 
Plato’s works, though it can hardly be his, there are things 
which remind us of Aristotle's teaching: the distinction 
drawn (135 C sqq.) between 6 riv réxunv éxwv and 6 weraidev- 
uévos is perhaps more emphasized than we expect to find 
it in a pre-Aristotelian work and recalls, among other 
passages of Aristotle, Pol. 3. 11. 1282 a 3 sqq.; we note also 
that the teaching of the first book of the Politics is contra- 
dicted, intentionally or otherwise, in 138 C. But we cannot 
say positively that the writer is acquainted with the Politics. 


Polybius has often been said to show no acquaintance 
with the Politics, and it must be confessed that though 
there are passages in his Sixth Book which remind us at 
once of the Politics?, it is not clear that he had a first-hand 
knowledge of it. His account of the origin of society and 
his constitutional teaching seem rather to be based on the 





in their pride misinterpreted the 
function of philosophy, and made 
themselves ridiculous by seeking 
to rival Lycurgus and Solon, he 
may be referring to the Republic 
and Laws of Plato, not to Aristotle. 

1 Since the above was written, 
I find that Prinz (De Solonis Plu- 
tarchei fontibus, p. 24) and Suse- 
mihl (Sus.’ p. xix) have already 
drawn attention to this. 

* Compare Polyb. 6. 57. 2, 
dvoivy 3¢ rpéray dyraov xa? obs 
DOeiper Bac wéhuxe way yivos wodt- 
relas, rov pev ¢Ewbev, rov 3’ ev avrois 
vopdvov with Aristot. Pol.7(5). 10. 
1312 b 3 sq. and other passages : 
Polyb. 6. 18. § with Aristot. Pol. 


4 (7). 15. 1334 a 25 sqq.: Polyb. 
6. 3. 7 with Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 
1265 b 33 sqq. The account of 
SactXeia in Polyb. 6. 6. 10 sqq. re- 
minds us of that of Aristotle: 
Polybius’ fear of atgnors twep rd 
déoy (6. 10. 7) reminds us of Aris- 
totle’s warnings against avénovs 
mapa td avddoyow (7 (5). 3. 1302 b 
33 Sqq.,cp.7 (5).8.1308 b 10 sqq.); 
and the language of Polybius as 
to the Roman Constitution (6. 
11.11 sqq.) resembles that of Aris- 
totle about the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Pol. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 
13 sqq.), no less than that of 
Plato (Laws 712 C sqq.). 
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views which were fashionable in the third century before 
Christ than on the teaching of the Politics. 

Society originates, according to him, in the gregarious 
tendencies common to man and many other animals, not in 
the household relation, and just as a herd of bulls is led by 
the strongest, so the primitive form of Monarchy among 
men is the rule of the strongest and boldest. It is only 
after a time, in the view of Polybius, that the experience 
of social life developes in man an épvoia rod dixalov Kai rob 
d3{xov, Tod Kadod kal rod aloxpod (Polyb. 6. 5. 10: 6. 6. 7,9)? 
—Aristotle, on the contrary, had held perceptions of this 
kind to be presupposed by human society (Pol. 1. 2. 
1253 a 15 sqq.}—and that the Monarchy of the strongest 
gives place to Kingship, which Aristotle had said to be the 
primitive constitution. All unmixed constitutions, how- 
ever, have, according to Polybius, a tendency to degenerate, 
and so Kingship passes into Tyranny. Aristocracy, the 
rule of the few good, succeeds, and in its turn passes into 
Oligarchy, the rule of a bad few. Then comes Democracy, 
the rule of a virtuous Many, followed by Ochlocracy, the 
rule of a vicious Many. Combine Kingship, Aristocracy, 
and Democracy in one constitution, and much will have 
been done to prevent constitutional decline and change. 
Thus Polybius recommends a mixture of these three con- 
stitutions ; this is what mixed government means to him, 
something quite different from what it means to Aristotle. 

We know that even in Aristotle's time there were those 
who commended the kind of mixed government which Poly- 
bius commends?. The Lacedaemonian constitution gave 
the hint of it. But in the century after Aristotle’s death the 
union of kingship, aristocracy, and democracy rose more 
than ever into credit, vigorously preached by the Stoics, 
and also probably by the Peripatetic Dicaearchus. Polybius 
inherited this theory, and handed it on to Cicero and the 
eulogists of the English constitution in the last century. 


1 Compare the similar view of | 7 See Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 
the Epicureans (Porphyr. de 33 sqq. 
Abstin. I. 10). 
b 2 
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A connexion has been ingeniously suggested? between 
the constitutional views of Polybius and those of the 
Eighth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
(c. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.). Polybius may perhaps have 
been acquainted with this treatise®, but it is more probable 
that the source from which he drew was the TprtodAcrixds 
of Dicaearchus*® or some other intermediate authority‘. 
His theory of constitutional change would be suggested 
or confirmed by the history of Rome, in which the povapy(a 
of Romulus was succeeded by the kingship of Numa, and 
the tyranny of Tarquin by the aristocracy of the early 
Republic and the mixed constitution which Polybius com- 
mends. 


Cicero inherited far more from the Politics than Polybius. 
He lived like Aristotle at a time which greatly needed 
moral reinvigoration, and, like Aristotle, he sought this at 
the hands of the State. He accepts Aristotle’s account of 
the end of the State (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5. 6.8),as he accepts 
his account of its origin (de Rep. 1. 25. 39), rejecting that of 
Epicurus (1.25.40). It exists to promote ‘ good and happy 
life.’ But if we ask what kind of State best fulfils this end, 
the answer is that a combination of kingship, aristocracy, 
and democracy does so. Here he returns to the views of 
Polybius. As to unmixed constitutions, kingship is the 
best of them, but they are all very liable to decline into 
forms not based on ‘iuris consensus et utilitatis com- 
munio’—into tyranny, the rule of a faction, and anarchy 
(de Rep. 1. 45. 69). Cicero goes far beyond Aristotle in 
his condemnation of the perverted forms and denies to the 





1 By the late Mr. R. Shute in 
an unpublished essay. 

3 Polyb. 3. 4. 11 at any rate 
appears to echo Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 
1104 b 30 sq. 

* See Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 
242. 

‘ It is worthy of notice that 
when Carneades wished to attack 
Anistotle’s notion of justice, he 
would seem to have sought it in 


the THepit Acxatoousns, not in the 
Nicomachean Ethics. See Cic. 
de Rep. 3. 6 4: 3. 7. 10; 
3. 8.12. This, however, does not 
necessarily prove that the Nico- 
machean Ethics was not well- 
known at that time ; the other work 
may have been still better known, 
or it may have contained in its 
four large books a fuller treatment 
of the subject. 
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communities in which they exist the name of ‘ res publicae’ 
(de Rep. 1. 25. 39: Augustini argumentum libr. iii: de 
Rep. 3. 31. 43). 

To devise a best State is, in Cicero’s view, beyond the 
power of any single inquirer. The only way to arrive at 
a true conception of the best State is to study the Roman 
constitution, which is the work of many generations and 
centuries, and hence of unsurpassed excellence (de Rep. 
1. 46. 70: 2.1.2). It is to the experience of Rome, there- 
fore, that Cicero has recourse, when he seeks to discover 
what institutions best promote a good and happy life. The 
institutions which do so are Roman institutions—the cen- 
sorship, the patria potestas, and others. Cicero has too 
much national feeling to follow Greek guidance in politics. 
implicitly, and there is a certain originality in the way in 
which he accepts the central principle of the Politics with- 
out accepting its application in detail. His main aim is 
a conservative aim—to recall his countrymen to a sense of 
the value of the triple constitution under which Rome had 
achieved greatness, and which was increasingly imperilled 
every day by the rising tendency to autocracy. 

Cicero inherited much from the Politics, but it does not 
necessarily follow that he had a first-hand acquaintance 
with the book itself. There are passages in the De Repub- 
lica which seem to indicate such an acquaintance. Thus 
it is possible that the procedure of Aristotle in the first 
and third books of the Politics is present to Cicero’s mind, 
when he announces his intention of departing from the 
practice of those learned inquirers on politics who begin 
with the union of male and female, the birth of offspring, 
and the formation of a body of kinsfolk, and frequently 
distinguish the various meanings in which this or that word 
is used (de Rep. 1. 24. 38: see vol. i. p. 34). His criticisms on 
Plato’s Communism (de Rep. 4. 4.4) seem still more clearly - 
to imply an acquaintance with the Politics. The following 
passages may also be compared: de Rep. 1. 34. 51 with 
Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 30 sq. and with 6 (4). 8. 1293b 38 sqq., 
1294b 17 sq.—de Rep. 1. 35. 55 with Pol. 3. 16. 1287b 





Philode- 
rus de 
Musica. 
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11 sqq.—de Rep. 2. 12. 24 with Pol. 2. 9. 1271 a 20 sq. and 
2. II. 1272b 38 sqq.—de Rep. 3. 25. 37 sub fin. with 
Pol. 1. 4. 12544 14 sq.!. 

One would suppose from the De Finibus? that Cicero 
was at all events acquainted with the part of the Politics 
which treats of the ‘optimus rei publicae status,’ were it 
not that in the De Republica? he makes Laelius contrast 
the method of Plato, who constructed a model State, with 
that of all other inquirers. All save Plato ‘disseruerunt 
sine ullo certo exemplari formaque rei publicae de generibus 
et de rationibus civitatum.’ Cicero himself will in the De 
Republica so far follow Plato’s example as to investigate 
‘non vaganti oratione, sed defixa in una re publica.’ It 
certainly looks as if Cicero was not aware, when he wrote 
the De Republica, that both Aristotle and Theophrastus 
had sketched the best form of the State. 


In reading the fragmentary remains of Philodemus de 
Musica (ed. Kemke), we often notice that Philodemus 
combats, or refers to, arguments which remind us of those 
used in the Fifth Book of the Politics. Thus Kemke 
(pp. xiii-xiv) compares lib. 3. fragm. 52 (in his edition) 
with Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 18 sqq.: fragm. 53 with 1340a 
14 sq.: fragm. 65, 66 with 5 (8). 7. 1342a 8 sqq. One or 
two other passages of which the same thing may be said are 
noted by Gomperz, Zu Philodem’s Biichern von der Musik, 
p- 18 sq. (lib. 3. fr. 24: cp. 5 (8). 5.1340b 2) and p. 31 (lib. 3. 
fr. 54: Cp.1340a 22). Perhaps the following passages may 
also be added to the list—lib. 1. fr. 16, cp. 5 (8). 3.1338b 1: 
fr. 17, cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340a 2-5: lib. 3. fr. 45 (where a[z|o- 
ga[iv]era{:] should probably be read in place of a&[Aa’] 3 
pal oxjera{i], Kemke), cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 8-10: fr. 55 and 
lib. 4. col. 3. 23 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 5- 1340 a 12 sqq.: lib. 4. col. 
15. 58q.,cp. 5 (8). 5. 1339 a 16 sq.: col. 16.17 sqq., cp. 5 (8). 
3. 1338 a 24 sqq. On these similarities the observations of 
Gomperz, pp. 28-29, are well worth reading. The language 


" See also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2, 2. 15. 6. 
2 5. 4. II. 2. 11. 22. 
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of these passages, as he remarks, differs sufficiently from 
that of the Politics to make it probable that Philodemus 
had not the Politics before him, but either some work of 
Aristotle’s (a dialogue, Gomperz thinks) used by him in the 
composition of the Politics, or some work which reproduced 
the Politics. It is evident, however, that the subjects dis- 
cussed in the Fifth Book had been much discussed before 
Aristotle dealt with them, and possibly some at any rate of 
the expressions which strike us as similar in the Politics 
and the De Musica may have been originally used by 
inquirers of an earlier date than Aristotle, and have come 
both to him and to Philodemus by inheritance. 


If Meineke is right, and the short sketch of the political 
teaching of the Peripatetics contained in the Eclogae of 
Stobaeus (2. 6. 17) is taken from the work of Areius 
Didymus, the instructor of the Emperor Augustus, then 
we have clear evidence that the Politics was well known 
to this writer, for nearly everything in the sketch is derived 
from the Politics !. ) 


The writer whom Plutarch follows in the latter part of 
the second chapter of his Life of Crassus was probably 
acquainted with the Politics, for the following passage 
contains several expressions familiar to readers of its 
first book. Plutarch here says of Crassus as an owner 
of slaves—rogovrovs éxéxrntro cat rowovrovs ... autos ém- 
oratéy payOdvovot Kat mpooéywy cat didaoKwv Kat SAws voullov 
t@ bseondTn Tpoo}Kew pddtota Thy wept Tovs olkéras éwiuéderay 
@s dpyava Euwuxa ris olxovoutxys. Kat rotro pev dpOas 6 
Kpdocos, elzep, as EXeyev, nyeiro Ta pev ddAAa@ ba tay olxeray 
Xpivas, Tous Se olkéras 81° abroi xuBepvay' thy ydp olkovopiKxhy 
éy ayixots xpnpariorixny ovoay ev avOpamots ToAcTiKhY ytyvo~ 
pévny SpGpev® éexeivo 88 obx ed, rd pndéva voullew nde Pdoxew 


1 See Stobaeus, Eclogae (ed. said by Aristotle, who would not 
Meineke), tom. 2. pp. clii., cliv-v., allow the identity of any section 
and R. Volkmann, Leben Schriften of olxovopixn either with xpyparic- 
und Philosophie des Plutarch von rie or modcriey, yet his teaching 
Chaeroneia, 1. 154 sqa. in the Politics perhaps underlies 

2 This is of course nowhere _ this modification of it. 
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etvyat tAovotoy ds ov Svvarat Tpépety ad THs ovaias oTpardredov 
(6 ydp méAeuos ov reraypéva otretrat Kara roy ’Apyxidapor, 
a0’ 6 mpos moAepov tAodros ddptoros). Crassus (c. 3) was 
interested in the teaching of Aristotle, and was instructed 
in his doctrines by a Peripatetic named Alexander}, from 
whom these facts about him may ultimately be derived. 

The writer, again, whom Plutarch followed in Agis c. 5 
‘may possibly have sought to meet the criticisms which 
Aristotle passes in Pol. 2. 9. 1270a 18 sqq. on the laws of 
the Lacedaemonian State, and to show that Lycurgus was 
not in fault. See my notes on 1270a 4 and 19. 


Those who are well versed in the Greek and Latin 
writers of the earlier Roman Empire will probably be able 
to add to the following scanty list of passages from writers 
of that epoch, which seem to indicate an acquaintance, 
direct or indirect, with the Politics or with some points of 
its teaching :-— 

Plin. Epist. 7. 17 (cp. Pol. 3. 11. 1281 a 42 sqq.)?: 

Dio Chrysostom, Or. 3. 115 R sqq. (?): the reference in 
Or. 36. 83 R to the dyad ef amdvrwy ayadav médw: Or. 7. 
267 R, cp. Pol. 2. 6. 1264b 39: Or. 14. 439 R, cp. Pol. 3. 
6.1278 b 36: 

Plutarch, De Monarchia Democratia et Oligarchia (if the 
work be his), c. 1, xadamep yap dvOpémov Blo wr€oves, Eott Kat 
dyuov moAtrela Blos (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40): several 
passages in the Reipublicae Gerendae Praecepta—c. 15. 
812 B, where the zpwpevs is spoken of as the épyavoy of the 
xuBepynrns (cp. Pol. I. 4. 1253 b 29): c. 15. 812 D, od ydp 
povov tis duyduews x.t.A. (cp. Pol. 2. 11. 1273b 12 sqq.): 
c. 17 init. (cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 37 sqq.): c. 24 éntt. (cp. Pol. 
4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 sq. and 4 (7). 3. 1325a 34 sqq.?): c. 32. 
825 A, GAAd wodAdats x«.t.A. (cp. Pol. 7 (5). 8. 1308a 31 sqq.). 
In passages like these, however, Plutarch may well be 


} Some particulars respecting contain a reminiscence of Poet. 7. 
him will be found in Stahr, Aris- 1450b 34 sqq., rather than of Pol. 
toteles bei den Roemern, p. 18. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 33 sq. 

*'Plin. Epist. 1. 20 seems to 
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reproducing, not the Politics, but some work which the 
Politics reproduces—very possibly the Polities of Aristotle— 
for we find Plutarch in the last-named passage (c. 32. 825 
A-C) relating stories similar to those told in Pol. 7 (5). 4- 
1303 b 20 sqq., and 37 sqq., but with more fulness of 
detail, and these are stories which may well have found a 
place in the Polities. In Plutarch’s An Seni sit gerenda 
Respublica, c. 7. 787 C-D, we are reminded of Pol. 4 (7). 
14. 1332 b 38 sqq., but it would be quite unsafe to infer an 
acquaintance with the Politics from this passage. So again, 
in the De Cupiditate Divitiarum (c. 8. 527 A) the lovers of 
wealth are divided into two classes, just as they are in 
Pol. 1. 9—those who make no use of their wealth and those 
who squander it on pleasures—but Plutarch here quotes 
from Aristotle an expression which does not occur in the 
Politics, and he may well be making use of a dialogue of 
Aristotle in which similar views were put forth. In [Plu- 
tarch] de Liberis Educandis c. 13.9 C, the saying was 6 
Blos pay els dverw xal onovdijy dinpynra reminds us of Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 1333.4 30, but there is so little in the rest of the 
treatise to point to an acquaintance with the Politics that it 
is doubtful whether the writer had the Politics before him. 

We are reminded of the Politics, again, when we read in 
Arrian, Epictetus 2. 10, that ‘the whole is superior to the 
part and the State to the citizen, but doctrines such as this. 
were the common property of the Peripatetic school, and a 
reference to them in no way implies a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the Politics 1. 

It is far otherwise when we find Alexander of Aphro- Alexander 
disias distinctly quoting the Politics (in Aristot. Metaph. p. 9,,Po"™ 
15. 6 Bonitz, rév yap 8odAov éy rots TloAcrixots elvat etrev ds 
G&vOpwros dy GdAov éorly)*. Here we have a direct reference 


? It is uncertain when the acquaintance with the Politics. 
spurious fragments of Hippoda- It should be added, however, 
mus and other Pythagoreans re that the Laurentian MS. of Alex- 
as to these, Zeller, Gr. Ph. 3. ander (L) has the reading—réy 
85. 2, ed. 2) came into Sots yap Bodror ev rois Hoderexois elrey 
but we often find in them what elvas roy dyOperoy roy GAXov Gvra 
seem to be indications of an «al py davrov. 


The Polli- 


tics divided 


into wpwros 
and other 


Adyor. 
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of an indubitable kind. Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics (p. xlv. note 85: cp. Sus.® p. xviii. sq.) supplies 
a list of references and quotations subsequent to this 
date which need not be repeated here. 

The passages which have been adduced will suffice to 
show that we are perhaps in possession of as many indi- 
cations of the existence of the Politics between the time of 
Aristotle and that of Alexander of Aphrodisias as could 
well be expected, considering the extent of our literary 
losses and the entire change in matters political which 
resulted from the establishment of the Roman Empire. 


It is not impossible that one or two large works had 
already appeared broken up by their authors into ‘books’ 
—i.e. volumes, or rather papyrus-rolls, of a portable and 
handy size’—before the Politics came into existence. It 


‘would certainly seem that the historical work of Ephorus 


was published in this form, for it was divided into thirty 
books, each dealing with a separate subject”. Aristotle 
himself had apparently divided his dialogues—if we may 
thus interpret the phrase éfwrepixol Adyo: in Cic. ad Att. 4. 
16. 2—into books, prefixing to each book a separate fro- 
oemium*®, But the Politics was not composed after this 
fashion, which was quite a new one in those days. It was 
divided by Aristotle into mpérot Adyo. and other Adyo, the 
first book having as its subject olkovoula xa deomorela (3. 6. 
1278 b 17) and being thus distinguished from ra zept ras 
modurelas (I. 13. 1260b 12), but falling nevertheless within 


which a work was to be divided 
came to be authoritatively deter- 
mined at the Wear 

? See Diod. 5. 16. 1. Birt 


1 As Blass points out (Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthums- 
wissenschaft, i. 313), large works 
were probably from the first often 





dake in more rolis than one 
ae eyes in perusal, but 

scribe who copied them 
bores divide them after a fashion 
of his own, according to the size 
of his rolls, without paying much 
attention to the nature of the con- 
tents, and it was a decided step in 
advance when the sections into 





(Das antike Bechwesen, Pp. 471) 
does not feel absolutely certain 
(see his remarks on the subject, 
p: 466 sqq.), but the fact is highly 
heen to say the least. 

lass «be supra. 

3 See Cic. ad Att. 4. 16. 2, and 
Blass “61 supra. 
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the mpGrot Adyo (3. 6.1278b 17). Where these mpGro: Adyor 
end, it is not easy to say, for we cannot infer from the use 
of the past tense in 3. 18.1288 a 37, éy 82 rots mpwras edelx On 
Adyots, that the apGrot Adyos are over before the beginning 
of this chapter, since we have elpyrat 81) xal xara rots mparovus 
Adyovs in 3.6. 1278 b 17—a chapter which certainly seems to 
form part of the apéroz Adyou, for in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 26 sqq. 
the distinction of the ép@a) roAcretar and the mapexBdcets (3. 7) 
is said to fall within the tpdérn péOod0s. On the other hand, 
there is nothing to show that the Fourth and Fifth Books 
belong to the ap&roa Adyo. But if the point at which the 
amp@rot Acyo: Close is uncertain, there seems to be no doubt 
that the distinction between ap@ro: and other Adyo: is due to 
Aristotle, while the division into books is probably not so. 
Still the eight books of the Politics are marked off from 
each other by clear differences of subject-matter, so that 
no great violence was done to the composition when it was 
broken up into books. 

If we take the first three books first, and ask how far Question of 
they hang together, we shall find on examination that oe ee 
there is some want of unity even here. The First Book, (1) How 
as has been already noticed, proves that the household alg pst 
exists by nature, yet the Second treats the question whether books hang 
it should exist or’ not as one still open for discussion, and together 
makes no reference to the arguments of the First Book. 
Perhaps, however, we should not attach too much import- 
ance to this, for in the First Book itself the slave is 
assumed as an element of the household, long before the 
naturalness of slavery is investigated and established. Then 
again, the closing sentence of the First Book, as has been 
noticed elsewhere ’, is not quite in accord with the opening 
paragraph of the Second, nor is there anything in the con- 
clusion of the First (apart from this closing sentence) to 
lead us to expect that immediate transition to the subject 
of the best constitution which we note at the commencement 
of the Second. There is no clear indication, again, in the 
Second Book that the First has preceded it. The passage 


1 See notes on 1260b 20, 27. 
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2. 2. 1261 b 12 sqq., no doubt, reminds us of 1. 2. 1252b 
28 sq.,as do 2. 5. 1263b 37 sqq. and 2. 9. 1269b 14 sqq. 
of 1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.; but we are not referred back in 
these passages to the First Book. The Second Book has 
one or two links with the Third (compare, for example, 
2.9. 1271 a 18 sq. with 3. 14. 1284 b 37 sqq.), and it stands 
in a close relation to the Fourth, for in constructing the 
best State in the Fourth, Aristotle avoids many of the 
rocks of which we are warned in the Second, and we find 
one or two subjects discussed in this Book which have been 
marked out for discussion in the Second (compare 2. 6. 
1265 b 16 with 4 (7). 16). The Second Book, in fact, 
seems to be more closely related to the Third and Fourth 
Books than to the First. Yet we note that while at the 
beginning of the Second Book the best constitution is 
announced as the subject of inquiry, the Third Book, on 
the contrary, addresses itself (3. 1. 1274 b 32) to an inquiry 
respecting all constitutions (wept moAirelas nat rls éxdory 
kat mola tis). On the other hand, the Third Book, unlike 
the Second, distinctly refers to the First (3. 6. 1278 b 17 
Sqq. : Cp. I. 2. 1253 a 1 sqq.), and its discussion of the virtue 
of the citizen reminds us of the discussion of the virtue of 

the woman, child, and slave in the First. 
() Pate If we pass on to the Fourth and Fifth Books, and ask 
Fourth how far they form a satisfactory sequel to the first three, 
and Fifth we raise a question which has given rise to much debate. 
asatiss Something has already been said on this subject’. We. 
have just seen that the Second Book prepares the way for 
the frst the Fourth?, and we observe also that the conclusions of 
the First and Third Books are made use of in more pas-. 
sages than one of the Fourth (compare, for example, 1. 3. 
1253 b 18-1. 7.1255b 39, 1. 12.1259a 37-b 17, and 3. 6. 
? See vol. i, p. 292 sqq. ToXereias, and 2. 12. 1274b 26, ra 
* Lincline onthe whole toagree ey ouy wept ras woKtreias, rds Te 
with those who take 4 (7). 4. kupias kai rds tnd ruway elpnpuevas, 
1325 b 34, kai wepl ras dAhas moki- €or rebewpnpeva roy tpdtroy rov- 
Teias ijpiv reOehpyrat mpdrepoy, as ov). But the sentence is one 
referring to the contents of the which it would be easy to inter- 


Become Book (cp. 2, 1. 1260b 29, _polate. 
Qi eal ras Gras émonépacGas 
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1278 b 30-1279 a 21, with 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 27-31, and 4 (7). 
14. 1333 a 3 sqq.: compare also 3. 5. 1278 a 40sqq. with 
4 (7). 14. 1333 a 11 sqq.)'. The discrepancies, however, 
which have already been noted? between the Fourth and 
Fifth Books on the one hand and the first three on the 
other must not be lost sight of. It is possible that these 
two books, like the Seventh, were not originally written for 
insertion in the work of which they now form a part, at all 
events in its present form, and were incorporated with it by 
an afterthought*. The close relation, however, in which 
they stand to the Second, must be admitted to make 
against this view, and the only safe course is to confess 
that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop, or 
perhaps we should rather say, the Peripatetic school. 
We are far more conscious of a break when we pass (3) Tran- 


from ‘the five books to the remaining three. There are rope 
indeed many links between the two groups of books. Not ing three 


only are anticipations to be found in the earlier group of a 
the teaching of the later (compare, for instance, 2. 6. 1265 b 
26-30 with 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq.), but we trace in both 

the same twofold aim—the aim of scientific truth and the 

aim of utility (1. 11.1258b 9: 2. 1. 1260 b 32: 3.2.1275b 

21: compare 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35). 

But the emphatic announcement at the outset of the 
Sixth Book of the multiplicity of the problems of Political 
Science strikes us as something altogether new. We 
expect that Aristotle will pass quietly on from the best 
constitution (or in other words Kingship and Aristocracy) 
to Polity, the only 6p6 woAcreéa still undiscussed, and if it 
is true that he gives good reasons (6 (4). 8. 1293b 22 
sqq:) for departing from this course and for studying 
oligarchy and democracy before he studies the polity, 
still we are conscious of a considerable change of tone 


3 It should be noted, however, 
the references to the mpara 
Adyos in 4 (7). 3. 1325. a 30 and 
4 (7). 14. 1333a 3 can easily be 
detached from the context in which 
they stand, and may well have 


been added by a later hand. 

? Vol. i. p. 295 sq. 

* A further question might be 
raised, whether they were incorpo- 
rated with the Politics by the 
hand of Aristotle. 
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chapter which, though quite Aristotelian, may well be of 
later date than the rest of the book. 

We might be tempted by the entire silence of the Fourth Ouion 
and Fifth Books with regard to much that comes before us Jorn 
in the Sixth and Eighth to regard the former pair of books =r aa 
as written before the latter. But then it is not by any the Sixth 
means certain that the Fourth and Fifth Books were in *"¢ Fighth 
existence when the Sixth and Eighth were penned. The earlier 
Sixth Book no doubt refers to the inquiry respecting the wane: 
best constitution as concluded, but it is not clear that the 
inquiry referred to is that contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Books. It alludes to an inquiry respecting dptcro- 
xpatla contained in the mpGrot Adyor, but we cannot be sure 
that the Fourth and Fifth Books are intended to be referred 
to. The passage is as follows (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1 sqq.) :-— 

dpioroxparlay pey oy Kadas exe. xadeiy mepi js SiAGoper ev 
Tois mpw@racs Adyots’ Thy yap éx Toy dpictwy dnAGs Kat’ dperhy 
modtrelay, cal pi mpds trdbecly twa dyadGy dvdpav, pdvny 
dfxatoy mpocayopevew dpioroxparlay" éy pdvyn yap atAds 6 abros 
dynp xat mwoAltys ayabds éoriw’ of 3° ev rats GAAats dyadoi mpds 
thy wodtrelay elot riv abtap. 

The reference here may well be to the Third Book, in 
which we find all the characteristics of the best constitution 
here dwelt upon mentioned (cp. 3. 18); and the same thing 
perhaps holds of the reference in 6 (4). 3. 1290a 2 to ra 
wept thy dpioroxpartay, where 3. 12. 1283 a 14 sqq. may 
possibly be the passage alluded to. It is true that there 
are two passages in the Sixth Book which remind us of the 
teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books—c. 2. 1289 a 32, 
where both dpicroxparfa and BaowAela are said to rest on 
Gperh Kexopyynpévn, and c. 11. 1295 a 25 sqq., where a 
aoXzrela kar’ evxnv is spoken of, requiring a type of virtue 
above the ordinary type and an education presupposing not 
only high natural gifts, but also a xopnyla which only For- 
tune can give. These passages are quite in harmony with 
the teaching of the Fourth and Fifth Books, but they 
might have been written before these books were written. 

It is far more clear that both the Fourth and Fifth Books, 





The Sixth 
Book. 


The 
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and the Sixth and Eighth, were written after the Third, 
than that either pair of books was written after the other. 
These two pairs of books seem to be to a considerable 
extent independent of each other. Both, we notice, are 
incomplete; there is no clear evidence that either group 
was ever finished, though the opening of the Sixth Book 
(6 (4). 2. 1289 a 30) speaks of the inquiry respecting the 
best constitution as complete, and the Eighth Book, as we 
possess it, appears to close in the middle of a sentence}. 
It is possible that Aristotle went on with the Sixth Book 
after completing the Third, instead of proceeding with the 
sketch of the best State. If he did so, however, it is 
strange that we find in the Fourth and Fifth Books so few 
traces of the teaching of the Sixth and Eighth. 

A noteworthy feature of the Sixth Book is the state in 
which we find its earlier portion. The programme given 
in its second chapter (1289 b 12-26), as has been pointed 
out elsewhere (vol. i. p. 492 sqq.), does not altogether 
correspond with the list of questions marked out for 
treatment in the first chapter. The repetitions "of prior 
discussions which we remark in c. 4 are still more sur- 
prising; c. 4. 129C0a 30-b 20 goes over much the same 
ground as the eighth chapter of the Third Book, and c. 4. 
1290 b 21-1291 b 13 not only repeats (with considerable 
variations of method and result) the investigations of the 
preceding chapter, but contains much that is similar to the 
contents of the eighth chapter of the Fourth Book. The 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book may perhaps not have 
received a final revision, or may have been tampered with 
by some later hand. 

The Seventh Book was probably originally written as 
a separate treatise, and only inserted by an afterthought 
between the Sixth and Eighth Books. Not many refer- 
ences to other books of the Politics occur in its pages*, and 

1g (6). 8. 1323 a 9, 1 wept pey ov» 7 (5). I. 1301a - (Somep eipnras 
Toy apxer, @s €» rung, oyxedoy xal spdrepor) and 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 
eiprras xepi wacay, where we have 2 (moia o¢ A¢yoney Tay mwolireer 


péy ovv without any é¢ to follow. codiopara, mporepoy eipyra:) May 
2? Such references as those in easily have been added by a 
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it has some marked peculiarities. As has been already 
remarked !, it systematically distinguishes between povapy (at 
(including Kingships) and wodiretac?, and it takes no notice 
(till its last chapter) of the many sub-forms of oligarchy 
and democracy dwelt on in the Sixth and Eighth Books ; 
it also advises in one passage (c. 1. 1302 a 2-8) the blend- 
ing in constitutions of lodrns dpiOpnrixh with loorns kar’ 
aflay, as the best security for durability®. It is perhaps 
by supposing that the Seventh Book has been inserted 
between two closely related books composed consecu- 
tively, that we shall best explain some difficulties 
occasioned by the references in the Eighth Book to 
the Sixth and Seventh Books. On the one hand, the 
Eighth Book refers more than once to the Seventh as pre- 
ceding it, and one of these references at all events is too 
much interwoven with the context to be easily explained 
away as an addition by a later hand (c. 5. 1319 b 37 sqq-). 
On the other hand, the Sixth Book is referred to in 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 34 as 9 péOodos 4% mpd Tavrys, and inc. 4. 1318 b 7 
as ol mpd rovrwy Adyo. If these references are from the hand 
of Aristotle—which is by no means certain, for they can 
readily be detached from the context—it may well be that 
they were inserted before the Seventh Book was intruded 
between the Sixth and the Eighth, and through an over- 
sight escaped excision afterwards. 

Some further light will be thrown on the subject which Promises 
we have been: considering, if we note down from the pages cine 
of the Politics some promises of future investigations which gations 

‘ : which are 
are not fulfilled in the work as we have it. 


not fulfilled 
The earliest of these (1. 13. 1260 b 8 sqq.) prepares us to eee 


later hand, or by Aristotle him- 
self, if heincorporated the Seventh 
Book with the Politics. 

? Vol. i. p. 521. 

3 Asimilar distinction is implied 
In 3.15. 1286b 8-13. Movapyiaand 
wokireia are often distinguished 
in the ordinary use of the Greek 
language (see Liddell and Scott 
S-v. wodsreia), and the Seventh 


VOL. II. 


Book conforms to the common 
way of speaking. The Seventh 
Book also agrees with the Third 
in tracing the plurality of forms 
of constitution to varying views 
of what is just (7 (5). I. 1301 a 25 
sqq-: Cp. 3. 9). a 

® This recommendation, it may 
be noticed, is borrowed from 
Plato, Laws 757 E. 
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expect a full investigation of the virtue of husband and 
wife, father and child, and of the conduct they should 
observe to each other, and also of the various forms which 
each of these relations should assume under each constitu- 
tion; we are to be told how every constitution will educate 
the women and children who fall under its authority. 
Perhaps these inquiries were to find a place in the dis- 
cussions mept madovoylas to which the Fourth Book (4 (7). 
16. 1335 b 2) bids us look forward; but at any rate the 
intimation of the First Book leads us to expect an interest- 
ing ethical investigation which we do not find in the Politics, 
though the necessity of adapting education to the constitu- 
tion is often insisted on (e.g. in 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 11 sqq.: 7 
(5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq-: 8 (6). 4. 1319b 1 sqq.). The Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books, as we have them, seem in fact 
too much preoccupied with purely political problems to 
find room for the delicate ethical inquiry promised in the 
First Book. Yet we are told at the beginning of the 
Eighth Book that only a few subjects remain for discus- 
sion, and the subject dwelt upon in this passage of the 
First Book is not included in its enumeration of them. 
The announcement there made appears, in fact, to be 
completely forgotten. 

Then again, the intimation in the first chapter of the 
Sixth Book that the making of laws, as distinguished from 
constitutions, is a part of the province of woAcrixy, and that 
the whole province of woAttéxy must be fully dealt with, 
leads us to look for an inquiry on the subject of laws in the 
Politics (cp. 3. 15. 1286 a 5, dpelcOw rv apdrnv). But, 
as has been noticed already, the programme given in 
the very next chapter (the second) omits all mention 
of this topic, and the opening paragraphs of the Eighth 
Book fail to include it among the subjects which still 
demand treatment, though it certainly is not dealt with in 
any part of the Politics which has come down to us. 

Other intimations of future discussions which never ac- 
tually occur will be found in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 32 sqq.: 4 (7). 
10. 1330a 4 and 1330a 31 sqq.: 4(7). 16. 1335 b 2 sqq.: 
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4(7). 17. 1336 b 24: 5 (8). 3. 1338a 32 sqq.: 5 (8). 7.1341 b 
19 sqq.: 8 (6). 1. 1316 b 39 sqq. These passages, however, 
only prove what we knew without them, that the inquiry as 
to the best State and its arrangements is incomplete, and 
also that the Eighth Book is incomplete. The fact that 
there are no references in the Politics to past discussions 
which cannot be explained as relating to existing passages 
in the treatise as we have it, seems to make it probable 
that no considerable part of the work has been lost, and 
that it was never finished. 


We see then that though there is a certain amount of The 
unity about the Politics, it is not a well-planned whole. Its tied 
component parts fit together more or less, but the fit is whose 


not perfect. peered 

How is it that this is sof How is it that the Politics, ee 
though indisputably a whole, is yet a whole in which we Question 
trace these discrepancies of plan? as Fe ohable 

Beyond all doubt, we must not expect a Greek phi- caus of 
losophical treatise to be arranged precisely in the order in 
which we expect a modern work of the same kind to be 
arranged. A modern work would not first prove that the 
household exists by nature, and then inquire whether it 
ought to exist. Yet this is what Aristotle does in the 
First and Second Books of the Politics. Cicero has already 
noticed in the Tusculan Disputations some peculiarities in 
the methods of investigation practised by Greek philoso- 
phers, as distinguished from Greek geometricians. ‘ Verun- 
tamen mathematicorum iste mos est, non est philosophorum. 
Nam geometrae cum aliquid docere volunt, si quid ad eam 
rem pertinet eorum quae ante docuerunt, id sumunt pro 
concesso et probato: illud modo explicant, de quo ante 
nihil scriptum est. Philosophi, quamcunque rem habent in 
manibus, in eam quae conveniunt congerunt omnia, etsi alio 
loco disputata sunt. Quod ni ita esset, cur Stoicus, si esset 
quaesitum, satisne ad beate vivendum virtus posset, multa 
diceret? cui satis esset respondere se ante docuisse nihil 
bonum esse, nisi quod honestum esset ; hoc probato, con- 

Cc 2 
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sequens esse beatam vitam virtute esse contentam, et quo 
modo hoc sit consequens illi, sic illud huic, ut si beata vita 
virtute contenta sit, nisi honestum quod sit, nihil aliud sit 
bonum. Sed tamen non agunt sic. Nam et de honesto et 
de summo bono separatim libri sunt, et cum ex eo efficia- 
tur satis magnam in virtute ad beate vivendum esse vim, 
nihilo minus hoc agunt separatim. Propriis enim et suis . 
argumentis et admonitionibus tractanda quaeque res est, 
tanta praesertim 1.’ 

Seneca, again, in an interesting passage of his Fortieth 
Epistle, contrasts Greek and Roman oratory, and finds more 
deliberation, reflection, and system in the latter. ‘In 
Graecis hanc licentiam tuleris: nos, etiam cum scribimus, 
interpungere assuevimus. Cicero quoque noster, a quo 
Romana eloquentia exsilivit, gradarius fuit. Romanus sermo 
magis se circumspicit et aestimat praebetque aestiman- 
dum.’ 

But differences of this kind do not suffice to explain the 
phenomena which need explanation in the Politics. What 
we remark is that, of the three or four parts of which the 
work is made up, those which precede and those which 
follow very nearly correspond to each other, but do not 
quite do so. In passing from one part to another, we are 
conscious that the two parts do not completely match: 
the part which we must place second in order is not 
quite what the part which precedes it leads us to expect 
it to be, though it is very nearly so. Some of the dis- 
crepancies which we notice in the Politics may be accounted 
for on the supposition that the work was never finished and 
never received a final revision at its author’s hands, but 
then it must be remembered that a similar, or even greater, 
want of unity has been traced in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
which can hardly have suffered from the same cause. 

Whatever may be the case as to the Nicomachean Ethics, 
perhaps the state of the Politics becomes in general intelli- 
gible if we suppose that Aristotle, notwithstanding his turn 
for systematization, allowed himself some freedom in work- 

1 Cic. Tusc. Disp. §. 7. 18-19. 
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ing successively at different parts of the treatise, permitted 
each part to forget to some extent its membership of a 
whole, and failed to force on his investigations that complete 
harmony, of form as well as of substance, which rigorous 
criticism would require’. Very probably his views deve- 
loped as he passed from one portion of the work to another ; 
he seems throughout it to be feeling his way as a pioneer 
would, and we need not be surprised to find in the Sixth 
and Eighth Books ideas of which there is no trace in the 
earlier ones. Possibly some interval of time elapsed be- 
tween the composition of the different parts*. The Third 
Book is the centre round which the whole treatise is 
grouped ; it is presupposed both in the inquiries of the 
Fourth Book and in those of the Sixth. 

We notice that we have no such programme of future 
inquiries at the outset of the Politics as that which the 
first and second chapters of the Sixth Book set forth for 
the remainder of the work, and it may well be the case 
that Aristotle began the Politics without any definite 
scheme of it before him. He had evidently cast aside the 
programme which we find at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, and yet he framed no fresh one to take its place. 
If he had done so, perhaps he would have prepared us by 
some intimation early in the work for the break of which 
we are sensible in passing from the first five books to the 
remaining three. Something might have been lost in 
freshness and freedom, if the structure of the Politics had 
been more rigorously systematic—if a definite programme 
had been announced at the outset and adhered to through- 
out, but the bisected aspect which the work wears at present 
would have been removed, and the gulf would have been 


1 This will not, however, ex- tions. For instance, a Second 


plain everything; it will not ex- 
plain, for instance, the state in 
which we find the first four chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book. 

? It is also possible that some 
of the books were rewritten, and 
that the Politics, as we have it, 
is a mixture of two or more edi- 


Book may once have existed with 
a commencement in fuller har- 
mony with the conclusion of the 
First than that of the present 
Second Book, and a Fourth Book 
in fuller harmony with the Third 
than the present Fourth. 
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Apart from. 
possible in- 
terpola- 
tions, the 
Politics 
would seem 
to be the 
work of 
one author, 
and that 
author 
Aristotle, 
not Theo- 
phrastus. 


bridged between the ethical aoAcrixy of the earlier group of 
books and the largely technical woAcrixn of the later. 

Some may be inclined to suspect that the Politics is the 
work of more authors than one. It is very possible that it 
is not free from interpolation, but there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the bulk of the treatise is to be 
referred to one and the same author. The same peculi- 
arities of style appear throughout it—peculiarities which 
are traceable more or less in other works ascribed to 
Aristotle, and which afford marked indications of character. 
We are sensible of a certain combativeness—of a fondness 
for tacitly contradicting other writers, especially Plato; we 
feel that we have to do with a writer who is at once eager 
in utterance and circumspect in drawing conclusions. 

If we refuse to trust to the evidence of style, we may 
note that a work composed by more authors than one, 
and especially a work on Politics, would probably betray 
its origin by anachronisms, unless these authors were 
contemporaries. The works of Theophrastus on Plants, 
though far removed in subject from current events, mark 
their own date by referring to events long subsequent to 
the death of Aristotle?. 

Then again, each of the three or four parts into which 
the Politics falls seems to be the work of a writer who 
is thinking out the subject for himself—a pioneer, not a 
deft expositor and elaborator of another man’s system. 
Perhaps the very discrepancies and variations of view 
which we note in the Politics indicate this. The system 
is in making, not made. The earlier books of the treatise 
appear to be unfamiliar with doctrines which are insisted 
on with emphasis in the later ones. The writer is evi- 
dently one who has known Greece in the days of its 
freedom and greatness before the defeat of Chaeroneia— 
one who belongs perhaps rather to the age of Philip than 
to that of Alexander: the opinions he combats and 
corrects are those of that day; they are the opinions of 
Plato or Isocrates or the Socratic Schools, not those of a 


1 See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 98 n.: 811n. 
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later time. If the Politics, or any part of it, had been 
written even twenty years after Alexander’s death, would 
not the fact be readily discoverable? Would a writer of 
that date have committed himself to the sanguine view 
that the Greek race, if united, would be able to rule the 
world? Would the passages recommending the consti- 
tution resting on the wéoo. have been expressed as they 
are, if they had been written after Antipater’s intro- 
duction of a property-qualification for citizenship at 
Athens? The writer at any rate would not have needed 
to go back to of mpdrepov é¢’ nyenovla yeyovdres to find a 
statesman of far-reaching authority who favoured a con- 
stitution resembling the polity. 

Nothing surprises us more in the Politics than the 
fact that, though it was apparently written after Chae- 
roneia, it is almost entirely preoccupied with the petty 
States of Greece, and the constitutions prevailing in them. 
Macedon, it is true, might profit by the pages devoted to 
Kingship, but throughout the greater part of the work 
the writer evidently has the Greek City-State and its 
difficulties in view. He seems wholly unconscious that 
the sceptre had passed irrevocably from Greece to Mace- 
don; he has not fully deciphered the meaning of Chae- 
roneia. We need not blame him for this: if Greece had 
been less exhausted and wiser, Chaeroneia might not 
have been ‘finis Graeciae.’ But his view of the situation 
probably shows that he wrote not long after the battle, 
and before the magnitude of the catastrophe had been 
fully realized. 

The as 7 Qeodpacrov in the list of Diogenes may sug- 
gest the question whether Theophrastus was not the 
writer of the Politics, or of a part of it. Theophrastus 
was only 12 or 15 years younger than Aristotle, though 
he survived him apparently 34 years or more. It is very 
possible that he wrote some of his books before the death 
of Aristotle; the Politics might belong to that epoch and 
yet be his. If this were so, we should still feel pretty 
sure that we possessed the gist of Aristotle’s political 
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teaching, for the work of Theophrastus would certainly 
be based on the views of his master. But we feel in 
reading the Politics that we are in presence of the master, 
not of the disciple—of the originator of the system, not of 
its expositor. There is a difference, again, between the 
style of Aristotle and that of Theophrastus; the writings of 
the latter were probably far easier reading than those of the 
former—sweeter, more flowing, and less sinewy1. Opinions 
also find expression in the Politics which Theophrastus 
seems not to have held. He would hardly have been 
willing to assert, as the First Book of the Politics asserts 
(c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.), the naturalness of animal food?. 
He may perhaps also have rated the importance of external 
and bodily goods to happiness rather higher than we find 
it rated in the Fourth Book of the Politics®. 

Theophrastus was famed for the freshness with which he 
could treat a subject already treated by Aristotle‘, and it 
is probable that the treatise in six books entitled [ToaAcrixd, 
which Diogenes Laertius ascribes to him, was different in 
many respects from the work which we know as Aristotle's 
Politics. Cicero distinctly implies that the work of Theo- 


1 Cic. Brutus 31. 121: quis 
Aristotele nervosior, Theophrasto 
dulcior? Heylbut (de Theo- 
phrasti libris wept qdrdias, p. 9) 
remarks: ‘taceri quidem nequit 
nonnulla minus severe et magis 
ad communem sensum a Theo- 
phrasto tractata esse, qui longe 
suaviore et faciliore quam Aristo- 
teles scribendi genere utebatur.’ 

* See Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift iiber Frémmigkeit, asstm. 
It is not quite clear that the so- 
called first book of the Oecono- 
mics (c. 2), which Philodemus as- 
cribes to Theophrastus, contem- 
plates the use of animal food. If, 
again, as Bernays appears to think 
(Theophrastos iiber Frémmigkeit, 
p-96sq.),it is to Theophrastus,and 
not to Porphyry, that we are to 
ascribe the strong assertion of the 
identity of men and animals ‘in 
desires and anger, and also in 


reasoning (Acy:opois), and above 
all in perceptions,’ which we find 
in Porphyr. de Abstin. 3. 25, Theo- 
phrastus can hardly be the writer 
of such a passage as Pol. 1. 2. 


1253 15 Sqq. 
Cicero at all events seems to 
have thought that he rated these 
goods higher than Aristotle (see 
Acad. Post. 1. 9. 33: 10. 35). 
Theophrastus appears in his 
Ethics to have thought the ques- 
tion worthy of discussion, whether 
mpos Tas ruxas rpéemerat rd 70n Kal 
Kiwoupeva Tos TOY TopaTwor wader 
éfioraras rns aperys (Plutarch, 
Pericl.c. 38: Sertor.c.10). Heap- 
pears to have speculated whether 
great calamities might not spoil 
even a good man’s character. 

* Cic. de Fin. 1. 2. 6: quid? 
Theophrastus mediocriterne de- 
lectat, cum tractat locos ab Aris- 
totele ante tractatos ? 
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phrastus ‘De optimo statu reipublicae’ was not identical 
with the work of Aristotle on the same subject, and if it 
should be suggested that the Fourth and Fifth Books of our 
‘ Aristotle’s Politics’ are the treatise of Theophrastus or its 
remains, it may be replied that internal evidence points 
rather to Aristotle as their author. 


Thus far we have assumed that the Politics is a compo- The Poli- 
sition committed to writing by its author or authors, but psbiy fot a 
this is precisely what has been questioned by some. One pupil's re- 
or two critics have drawn attention to the accounts pec Re 
given of Aristotle’s style by Cicero and others' who ee. 
were familiar with his dialogues—accounts which are position 
borne out by some of the still existing fragments of ae 
those dialogues—and have asked whether the extant by Aristo- 
works of Aristotle, marked as they are by many rough- sipaed a 
nesses and peculiarities of style, can really have been eam 
composed by him—whether they are not, or most of 
them are not, mere notes of Aristotle's lectures taken 
down by his hearers and perhaps put in shape by some 
one disciple. To some of them, indeed, this theory would 
not apply. The History of Animals can hardly have had 
this origin, and the hypomnematic works of Aristotle—if 
they were intended for his own use—must also have been 
committed to writing by him. But setting these on one 
side, and setting on one side also works incorrectly con- 
nected with his name, it has been asked whether many, 
if not all, of the remaining works are anything more than 
reports of his lectures. 

There is undoubtedly a colloquial air about them ; some 
have more of it than others, and none more than the 
Politics. The Politics reads, even more than the Nico- 
machean Ethics, like the talk of an experienced inquirer 
engaged with others in a difficult investigation, and feeling 


his way through it. We know that notes were taken by 


1 See Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. 2. well-known passage, Cic. Acad. 
2. I11. 1, where some of them are 2. 38. 119: veniet flumen orationis 
collected. Among these is the aureum fundens Aristoteles. 
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lectures, however, were thus taken down, the reports would 
differ but little from compositions strictly so called, for 
ancient authors, like modern, may often have dictated their 
writings to an amanuensis. 

But no ancient authority conceives the works of Aris- 
totle to have come into being in this way. Galen, as we 
have seen, speaks of Aristotle as ‘ writing’ the dxpodoes 
for his pupils‘. Theophrastus, in a letter to the Peripa- 
tetic Phanias cited by Diogenes Laertius?, seems to use the 
term dvayvécers of his own lectures. The wept réyafot of 
Aristotle, which consisted of notes of Plato’s lectures, was 
never included among the works of Plato, and it would be 
equally easy to distinguish between reports of Aristotle’s 
lectures and works written by Aristotle. It seems, besides, 
only natural that Aristotle should write down a course of 
lectures which he probably intended to re-deliver. He was 
not, like Socrates or Carneades, one who systematically ab- 
stained from writing ; he had been a writer from his youth ; 
and is it likely that after composing his Dialogues and his 
History of Animals and his work on Constitutions, and 
even noting down the Problems which suggested themselves 
to him, and accumulating a mass of memoranda, he trusted 
his political and other teaching to the chapter of accidents? 
Even if, on the first occasion on which each course was 
delivered, he used no notes, and a pupil took down a report 
of the lectures, is it not likely that he would adopt this 
report, and use it, possibly in an amplified and revised form, 
on subsequent occasions ? 

The remark may be added that if the Politics is a pupil’s 
record of Aristotle’s lectures, it is the record of a course of 
lectures singularly broken up into parts. We ask with some 
curiosity, why a continuous course of lectures should form 
so imperfect an unity. One would have expected that a 
single course delivered without notes would have been far 


these replies, and probably record unsafe to build too much on the 
the interruption which elicited testimony of an alleged letter, 
: which may have been, like much 
1 Above, p. li. of Greek epistolary literature, 

4 5.37. It would of course be falsified or spurious. 
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pression produced on thoughtful Greeks by the Politics; its 
teaching would be the more effective, because it was so 
little ex cathedra and was conveyed in an unlaboured and 
conversational style. 

It is not impossible that many of Aristotle’s works are 
records of his teaching drawn up by him after the lectures 
had been delivered. Several of the treatises comprised in: 
the ‘ Moralia’ of Plutarch are thought to be based on lec- 
tures previously given; the treatise De Audiendis Poetis is 
expressly said by Plutarch to be so (c. 1). The orators 
had set the example of writing down their speeches before 
or after delivery. We need not suppose that all the works 
of Aristotie were designed for one and the same purpose, or 
that they all originated in exactly the same way. The 
extreme brevity and compression of his style in some of 
them (for instance, in parts of the Metaphysics and in the 
third book of the De Anima) would seem to render these 
writings more suitable for private perusal than for reading 


aloud. We do not often observe a similar degree of com- 


pression in the Politics. 

The displacement of the Fourth and Fifth Books may be 
accounted for in many ways. It may be due to the un- 
finished state of the work: Aristotle may have left his 
manuscript in pieces, and the ‘disiecta membra’ may not 
have been put together aright. Or the particular MS. or 
MSS. of which the MSS. we possess are reproductions 
may have had this defect. Several MSS. ofthe Metaphysics 
of Aristotle (S, A>, B®, C®, E>)—among them one of the 
best (A>)—place Books M and N before K and A? 
Bekker remarks at the close of the Sixth Book of the 
History of Animals (581 a 5), that several MSS. place the 
Eighth Book immediately after the Sixth: ‘octavum et 
A® subiungit et P Q C* D* E* F* G* m n, septimo in noni 
locum depresso.’ So again, according to Bekker’s note at 
the close of the Seventh Book of the same treatise, P A* C* 


1 See Volkmann, Leben Schrif- ? Bonitz, Aristotelis Metaphysi- 
ten und Philosophie des Plutarch, ca, p. v sqq. 
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add after &pyovra:, the last word of this book, the words 
mpo.ovons 89 THs HAclas, ‘quod est initium libri decimi’: 
here apparently we have a trace of an arrangement of the 
books by which the spurious Tenth Book was inserted at 
the close of the Seventh’. 

Displacements of this kind are said to have frequently 
occurred, when codices of parchment took the place of 
papyrus-rolls and works were transcribed from papyrus 
to parchment *, 

Or again, the same thing may have happened to the 
Politics which some think has happened to the Facta et 
Dicta Memorabilia of Valerius Maximus*. The Fourth and 
Fifth Books (i.e. the fourth and fifth volumes or papyrus- 
rolls) may have circulated as a separate work, and may 
have been wrongly placed, when restored to the work of 
which they originally formed a part. If, as may well be 
the case, the displacement of the two books occurred at a 
very early date, or at all events prior to the general disuse 
of papyrus-rolls, this may have been the way in which it 
came about. But indeed a mere mistake in numbering the 
eight papyrus-rolls of the archetype would suffice to account 
for it. It is, no doubt, possible that these two books belong 
to a different edition of the treatise from the Third Book, 
and that this circumstance has in some way or other led to 
their being placed at the end of it. It is not easy, however, 
to see how it can have done so; nor is the position in which 
we find them accounted for, if we take the view that they 
were not originally designed to form part of the work, for 
this may very probably be true of the Seventh Book, which 
nevertheless stands fifth in order in the MSS. 





7 Some MSS. of William of 
Moerbeke’s Latin Translation of 
the Politics in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (Fonds de Sor- 
bonne, 928: Fonds de Saint-Vic- 
tor, 336) are said by Jourdain 
(Recherches critiques sur l’4ge et 
lorigine des traductions latines 
d’Aristote, p. 181) ‘n’annoncer que 
sept livres ; et le dernier se termine 
cependant par ces mots: Palam 
guia tres hos factendum ad discip- 


linam: quod medium, quod pos- 
sibile, guod decens. La division 
des livres varie donc sans que 
l’ouvrage soit moins complet.’ 

2 See Birt, Antike Buchwesen, 
p- 374. The change came to be 
of common occurrence, accordin 
to this writer, in the fourth an 
fifth centuries of our era. 

® See Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Valerius 
Maximus, 


ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POLITICS AND THE 
LATIN TRANSLATION OF WILLIAM OF MOERBEKE. 


THE publication in 1872 of Susemihl’s critical edition of 
the Politics will always be regarded as marking an epoch 
in the study of the work. It comprises a complete collation 
of all the more important MSS. then known to scholars and 
a partial collation of the inferior ones; it also contains a 
revised text of William of Moerbeke’s Latin translation of 
the Politics, based on a collation of a number of MSS. I 
have not attempted to revise Susemihl’s collations. I have, 
however, collated the first two books of the Politics in MS. 
112 belonging to Corpus Christi College, Oxford (referred 
to by Susemihl in his edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
as O', but not, I believe, previously collated for the Poli- 
tics) ', and I have collated the first two books of William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin translation in MS. 891 of the Phillipps 
Library, Cheltenham (referred to by me as z), and in MS. 
112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford, named o by 
Susemihl (Sus.? p. xxxviii), whose collation of this MS., 
made by Dr. M. Schanz, extends, however, only to the 
First Book. I have also collated a number of passages in 
the first two books of the same Latin Translation in a 
Bodleian MS. (Canon. Class. Lat. 174), which I refer to as 
y- This MS. and the Phillipps MS. have not, so far as I 
am aware, been collated before. The latter MS. is of some 
importance, for though it is neither copied from the a of 
Susemihl (MS. 109, sctences et arts, latin, of the Bibliotheque 
de l’Arsenal at Paris) nor a from it, these two MSS. evi- 
dently belong to the same family, a family of which a has 


? See as to this MS.,so faras the remarks prefixed to the Criti- 
its text of the Politics is concerned, cal Notes (below, p. 58 sqq.). 
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hitherto been the sole representative, and Susemihl (with 
whom Busse concurs, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica 
emendandi, p. 11) says of a (Sus. p. xxxv)— omnium 
librorum mihi adhibitorum longe est optimus, quoniam, 
etsi ceteris non rarius peccat, tamen longe saepius quam 
alius quis verum retinuit solus.. The words prefixed in a 
to the Translation of the Politics—incipit liber politicorum 
Aristotilis a fratre Guilielmo ordints praedicatorum de greco 
in latinum translatus—which enabled M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire in 1837 (Politique d’Aristote, tome 1, p. lxxix) to 
establish the truth of Schneider’s conjecture and to de- 
signate William of Moerbeke as its author, and which have 
not hitherto been found in any other MS., are prefixed to 
this translation in z also, though z does not add at the end 
of it the words which are found at the end of it in a (St. 
Hilaire, ub7 supra: Sus.) p. xxxiv); the closing words in z 
are, in fact, explicit liber polliticorum Aristotilis'. 

Still it is on Susemihl’s apparatus criticus that the fol- 
lowing remarks are mainly based, so far at least as the 
more important MSS. of the Politics are concerned, and 
my aim in them will be to derive as much instruction as 
possible from the copious data with which he has fur- 
nished the student of the Politics, and especially to throw 
light on the characteristics and comparative value of the 
two families into which his MSS. fall, and of the more 
important MSS. individually. Iam all the more desirous 
to acknowledge my debt to Susemihl, because on ques- 
tions relating to the text I have often been led to con- 
clusions at variance with his. On these questions I shall 
be able to speak more definitively, when I have com- 
pleted my commentary, but something must be said at 
once as to the principles on which I have framed my text. 

Some Palimpsest Fragments of the Third and Sixth 
(Fourth) Books of the Politics ascribed to the tenth century 


1 Seebelow(p. Soagd. .)asto ace that of a, it does not by any means 
MSS. of William of Moerbe always do so; in fact, it occa- 
Latin Translation of the Politics sionally offers readings peculiar to 
I will only add here as to z, that _ itself, some of them excellent. 
though its text often agrees with 
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have recently been discovered, or rediscovered, in the Vatican 
Library’, but no complete MS. of the work is older than the 
fourteenth. Nor have we any Greek commentaries on the 
Politics, such as we possess in the case of some other 
works of Aristotle, which might aid us in the correction of 
the text. The extant complete MSS. fall, as has been said, 
into two families, the second of them including a superior 
and inferior variety. The chief* representatives of the first 
family are the two manuscripts, M* (B 105, ‘ordinis supe- 
rioris,’ of the Ambrosian Library at Milan), belonging to the 
second half of the fifteenth century, and P! (MS. 2023 of the 
Bibliothé¢que Nationale at Paris), transcribed by Demetrius 
Chalcondylas’, possibly at Milan (see Sus.’ p. vii), at the 
close of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth 
century‘. A full account of these manuscripts will be 
found in Susemihl’s large critical edition of the Politics 


1 See the Preface. 

? They are not its only repre- 
sentatives, for we are furnished 
with many readings characteristic 
of this recension by the correc- 
tions and various readings found 
in P* and in larger numbers in P‘*, 
two MSS. of the second family. 
Pp*, a manuscript of mixed type, 
being related to both families, 
would also be of much use, if it 
were not very late (it belongs to 
the sixteenth century), and both 
for this reason and for others, of 
very doubtful authority. It is 
also imperfect, for its earlier por- 
tion is lost, and it commences 
only at 1306a 6. See on these 
sources Sus.* praef. p. vi sqq. 

* Or .rather Chalcocondylas— 
‘of the bronze pen’ (Gardthausen, 
Gr. Palaographie, p. 72). In study- 
ing the readings offered by P? it is 
necessary to bear in mind that 
Demetrius Chalcondylas was no 
mere ordinary copyist ; he was a 
learned scholar, andsuperintended 
editions of Homer (Florence, 1488), 
of Isocrates (Milan, 1493), and of 
Suidas (1499). Susemihl (Sus.® 

. xiv) is no doubt right in regard- 
ing as emendations of his several 
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of the good readings which are 
found only in P'. Here and there, 
however, as Busse has pointed out 
(de praesidiis, etc., p. 45), P! ap- 
pears to preserve the reading of 
the archetype more faithfully than 
any other MS. of the first family 
(e.g. in 3. 9. 1280b 5). 

* P' must be classed with the 
first family, though many of the 
corrections introduced into it by 
Demetrius belong to the second, 
just as P? and P* must be classed 
with the second family, though 
many of the corrections introduced 
into them by their writers belong 
to the first. It is singular that 
each of the writers of these three 
MSS., and perhaps also the writer 
of the MS. used by Leonardus 
Aretinus, should have corrected 
his MS. from the recension to 
which it does not belong. This 
may indicate that some doubt was 
even then felt as to the compara- 
tive value of the two recensions. 
Some of the corrections of this 
kind in P! are in the same ink as 
the MS., and were therefore pro- 
bably made either at the time of 
writing or not long after. 
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unintelligibility, which is mostly due to its extreme literal- 
ness, though not unfrequently it is the result of the trans- 
lator’s imperfect knowledge of Greek?. As no known MS. 
of the Politics except the Vatican Fragments is older 
than the fourteenth century, this translation is based on a 
Greek text earlier than any complete text we possess. 
Not much earlier, however, it would seem, if Susemihl 
is right, for he says (Politica, ed. 1872, p. xii}—‘ Rudolphus 
Schoellius ex compendiorum natura libri M* archetypum 
saeculo xiii® aut xiv° antiquius non fuisse collegit, unde vel 
ipsum illum codicem quem vertendo expressit Guilelmus 
saeculum xii™ exiens aut xiii"™ iniens aetate non superasse 
ex magno vitiorum numero mirum in modum Guilelmo 
et Ambrosiano communium concludendum esse videtur.’ 
Still the importance of the Latin translation is great, and 
here again Susemihl has done excellent service, for he 
has collated several manuscripts of it for his critical edition 
of the Politics:(Sus.' p. xxxiv). The value of this trans- 
lation as an authority for the text of the Politics only 
gradually came to be perceived. The Aldine edition (1498) 
was based on a manuscript of the second family, and it was 


omnia transfert falsa et corrumpit 3. 1303 b 3, while droeia is victnia 
sapientiam Latinorum’ (quoted by in I. 2. 1252b 17, 21 and 6 (4). 4. 
Jourdain, Recherchescritiquessur 1290b 14, but familaritas in 2. 
Vage et Porigine des traductions 10. 4271 b 29. In 2. 5. 1264 a 
latines d’Anistote, p. 67), and 35, ras wap éviots elAwreias re Kat 
Sepulveda remarks in the preface mevecrreias kal SovAcias is rendered 


to his translation of the Politics : 

‘vix enim eos in numero interpre- 
tum habendos puto, qui verbum 
verbo inepta quadam fidelitate 
reddunt.’ Yet it is impossible not 
to respect the feeling which led 
William of Moerbeke to adopt 
this mode of translating Aristotle. 
He followed the example of most 
of the translators of the Bible in 
antiquity (Blass, Handbuch der 
klassischen Alterthums-Wissen- 
schaft I. 223). 

1 Thus mpoBovAous is rendered 
by praemissos, 6 (4). 14.1298 b 29: 
Grocxa b domestics, 2.10. 1271 b 
27, and aroixous by expulsos, 7 (5). 


a guibusdam obsequia et humilia- 
bones et servitutes, and blunders 
equally portentous swarm in the 
translation of the last chapter of 
the Second Book. In 1.6.1255a 
6 the translation has romulgatio 
for dpoAoyia: and in 14 violen- 
tiam pati for BiafecOa, with ruin- 
ous results to the sense of the 
passage. In I. II. 1259 a 15, éx- 
peoGourra is rendered by pretium 
taxans. ‘The translator's render- 
ing of #) by guam in 2. 3.1261 b 35 
seems to show an entire misappre- 
hension of the meaning of the 
Greek. ‘Ex ray éy roci in 2. 5. 
1263 a 18 isex his gquaein potibus. 
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a sentence will thus be made clearer, he does not scruple to 
add a Latin word or two, for which no equivalent existed 
in his Greek text (Sus.’ pp. xxxiii-xxxiv). That Greek text, 
again, Susemihl allows to have been here and there de- 
formed by chance corruptions, by arbitrary changes, and 
by the intrusion of glosses (Sus. p. xxxi). Notwithstanding 
all this, however, Susemihl claimed, in his edition of 1872 
at all events, that the Latin translation is ‘instar optimi 
codicis, qui quamvis non eandem auctoritatem quam E in 
Physicis, Meteorologicis, Psychologicis, et A° in Poeticis et 
Rhetoricis, tamen eandem quam K°? in Ethicis et fortasse 
paulo maiorem habeat’ (p. xxxii). Dittenberger in his 
valuable review of Susemihl’s edition of 1872 (published in 
the Gétt. gelehrt. Anz. for Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1349 sqq.) ex- 
pressed a doubt (p. 1363), whether Susemihl had in that 
edition ‘kept himself entirely free from the tendency, which 
he had noticed in Victorius and Schneider, to over-value the 
Vetus Interpres,’ and though in his two subsequent editions 
of 1879 and 1882, and especially in the latter, where he 
abandons (p. xii. n.) the comparison with K®, Susemih! shows 
less confidence in the unsupported testimony of the Vetus 
Interpres, he perhaps still rates it somewhat too high. It 
is not, to begin with, absolutely clear that we have a right 
(with Susemihl) to take this translation as a reproduction of 
a single Greek manuscript. Obviously it renders with great 
literalness the Greek text which it adopts, but we must 
bear in mind that a translator, even if he does his work as 
literally as the author of this ancient translation, is not 
quite as mechanical a being as a copyist. He may not be 
invariably faithful to one manuscript?, and if he is, he may 
now and then prefer to render some gloss or conjectural 
reading which he finds in its margin, rather than the 
reading which stands in its text. He may adopt con- 





1 Susemibl himself points out 
(Sus.', p. xxxv), relying on a mar- 
i annotation in one MS. of 
the Vet. Int. on 3.17. 1288 a 15, 
that ‘aut in I’ (the manuscript 
which the Vet. Int. is supposed 


to have used) ‘hic illic adscriptae 
erant variae lectiones, aut praeter 
Yr hic illic etiam alium codicem vel 
plures alios (Guilelmus) inspexe- 
rat.’ 

? Roemer in the preface to his 
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dealings with the text, Susemihl is, as we shall see, more 
cautious in his acceptance of the readings of the first family 
of manuscripts, and also in his acceptance of the unsup- 
ported testimony of the Vetus Interpres. He says himself 
of his third edition (praef. p. xii), that it is ‘Bekkerianis 
multo similior quam duae priores.’ 

Besides, however, being the first to give a full record of 
the readings of the first family of manuscripts, Susemihl 
has done much to add to our knowledge of the second 
family also. This is considerably more numerous than the 
first ; it includes, according to Susemihl, nearly a score of 
manuscripts. The most important of them are P?, the I> 
of Bekker (MS. Coislin 161 in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
at Paris), a manuscript of the fourteenth century from 
one of the monasteries on Mount Athos, of which a full 
account will be found in the preface to Susemihl’s edition 
of 1872 (pp. xvi-xx); and P? (MS. 2026 of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris), the earliest complete MS. of the 
Politics known to scholars, for it belongs to the beginning 
of the fourteenth century (see pp. xx—xxi of the same preface). 
These two manuscripts have been collated throughout by 
Susemihl. Of the less good variety of this family, only 
P* (MS. 2025 of the Paris Bibliothé¢que Nationale) appears 
to have been collated from beginning to end, but Bekker 
used some of the manuscripts falling under this head for 
particular books, and Susemihl has had them collated for 
the passages indicated by him in his critical edition (1872), 
pp. xxviii-xxix, and in his explanatory edition (1879), 
pp. xvi-xvii?. O!' belongs to this variety. 


— Oe ee wren ee ee gee ge eee ee ee Ee Man SP steele ee 


7 ae on a, the MSS. composing 
it Sus.” Their text has 
often sufered™ rom the intrusion 
of glosses (see critical note on 
1253 a 12) and supplementary ad- 
ditions (see critical note on 1255 b 
12). They also frequently omit 
words, especially the article. Yet 
here and there they have alone 
preserved the true reading (e.g. in 
1320 16, pn roi ye). 

* 1 add an explanation of the 


chief symbols which I have ee 
ted from Susemihl. II stands for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and all extant MSS., so far as 
these sources have been consulted 
for Susemihl’s editions: IT' for the 
consent of the extant MSS. of the 
first family (in the first two books 
M® P* only) and the text followed 
by the Vetus Interpres: 0? for 
the consent of the Aldine edition 
and the MSS. of the second 
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(p. 246), where we find the remark that the same contrac- 
tion may be used to represent Oedryros, Oedrntt, Oedryra, 
while another represents mdéAts, woAvs, méAeuos, ToAdutos, 
woAirns, and even vrodrela (though the last word is more 
usually represented by a different contraction), and that a 
single contraction may be employed to express BdAdovrTos, 
BdAdovri, BdAAovta, BdAAovtres, BdAdOvTas. 

Occasionally all the manuscripts, in addition to the text 
used by the Vetus Interpres, offer a reading almost or 
quite certainly wrong!, but they seem on the whole to 
preserve with considerable fidelity the idiosyncrasies of 
Aristotle’s peculiar and highly characteristic style. In a 
large number of passages earlier critics have condemned 
readings which a closer and more sympathetic study of 
Aristotle’s use of language has proved to be undoubtedly 
correct*, Often and often the manuscripts have retained 
little idiosyncrasies of style, which less mechanical copyists, 
or copyists more ready to insist on the ordinary rules of 
Greek writing, might well have smoothed away. Peculi- 
arities in the order of words?, occasional omissions of a 
word or words‘, constructiones ad sensum®, carelessnesses ° 


1 E.g. in 2. 12, 1274b 7, I'l 
(except perhaps pr. P*) have 
érioxeyy (instead of éricxnYw) : 
m 3. 3. 1276b 9, I'l have Ae- 
yousey for A€yopey: in 3. 8. 1279b 
28, mpooayopevo: OF mpocayopevet, 
one or other of which appears in 
ri, must be wrong: in 3. 15. 
1286a 9—10, 8oxet.. . of ydpor TN: 
In 3. 16. 1287 a 29, 0 seem to be 
wrong, and the Vossian codex of 
Julian alone right. Cases in which 
all the MSS. are wrong and Ir 
alone is right also occur: see for 
example the passages referred to 
above, p. xlvili, note 2. 

* Those who do not happen to 
be acquainted with the second of 
Vahlen’s Anistotelische Aufsatze 
will thank me for referring to it in 
illustration of this remark. 

5 E.g. 1. 6. 1255 b 2, 9 8€ mua 
BovAera per rovro rroteiy ro\Aaxts, 
ov pérra Suvara (so I'l, except 


that M® P' place rotro after sroteiy) : 
7 (5). 9. 1309b 27, réeAos 8’ ovras 
@ore pnde piva ronoe paiverGas : 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 23, ras avras 
dpxas Get vopifey wept re rds moAt- 
reias elvat Trav peraBordy xa) meph 
ras povapyias (except that I M§ 
erroneously place ro» peraSodav 
before atras): 8 (6). 6. 1320b 33, 
ra pey ev cdpata diaxeipeva mpos 
tyieay: 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 4, wept de 
thy é£o xtjyow ray ayabav perpia- 
Covey. 

* E.g. of més and its parts (see 
explanatory note on 1266b 1): of 
dperny, 5 (8). 4. 1338b 15 and I. 
13. 1260a 24: of éyovow, 6 (4). 9. 
1294 b 27: of mpds ryy Wuynp, 5 (8). 
5. 1340b 17: of peréxey, 6 (4). 6. 
1292 b 36. : 

E.g.7 (5). 10. 1311 a 33, THs 
3 UBpews ofons roAupepois, éxacroy 
avray airiov yiverat Tis opyns. 


6 E.g. 3. 13. 1283 b 16, 8Aoy 
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meaning!, and this we hardly find in the Politics. And 
then again, we note that variations in the order of words 
occur even within the first family, the order followed by 
M? P! being often different from that followed by I, which 
is in these cases commonly the same as that of the second 
family. It seems, therefore, hardly necessary to have re- 
course to the supposition of a double text to account for 
variations of order?, The same thing may be said as to 
variations in the use of the article and others of the same 
kind. Besides, many of the differences between the read- 
ings of the two families are of a sort which is not equally 
conspicuous in the two texts of the de Anima. One 
family uses one form of a word, the other another: 
the first has éyorourixy, the second dworotixy: the first 
commonly uses the form povdpyns, the second pdvapxos’, 
and so forth. The second family occasionally avoids hiatus 
where the first does not. Differences of this kind are 
probably due to grammarian revisers of the text ; 
if this is so, it seems probable that the differences which 
might be ascribed to a duality of text have also originated 
in the same way. Many of the differences, again, between 
the text of Il! and IT? appear to be due to a misreading of 
contractions, or to omissions on the part of one set of manu- 
scripts or the other (most often of IT"), or to other accidental 
causes. It does not seem likely that the contrast of the 
two families runs back (at all events in its present pro- 
portions) to anything like so early a date as do the two 
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» E.g. in de An. 2. 9. 421a9, arise, and, if they arose in an 


and . 


where the received text has—airtoy 
& or ryy ais nowy TavTny ovK éxopey 
axpBy, GAAd yxeipo mwoddAav ¢ add 
and the second text—alrtoy ore 
ouK éxoper dxpBy raurny riv atabn- 
ou, GAXd xeiptora ooparat dyOperros 
ray (per. 

* M* here and there has an order 
of its own (e.g. in 1267 b 40). It 
is easy to see from Susemihl’s 
apparatus criticus On 1271a 25, 
36 (Sus.', pp. 127, 128), how easily 
these changes of order might 


archetype, how widely they might 
be diffused. 

‘The dependent compounds of 
the stem dpx end in Attic not in 
-apxns, but throughout in ~apxos 
(yupvaciapyos, Swap) os, immapxos, 
Tpinpapyos, etc.): still in an Attic 
inscription of B.C. 324 we find 
certain finance officials of the 
deme Athmone named pepdpyat’ 
(Meisterhans, Grammatik der at- 
tischen Inschriften, pp. 53-54)- 


_———— 


liv ON THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE POLITICS 
texts of portions of the de Anima. Both families agree in 
the order in which they arrange the books. In both, the 
first four chapters of the Sixth Book are little better than 
a chaos. This last defect, it is true, may have existed in 
the work as Aristotle left it. All the manuscripts, and the 
vetus versto also, have the obvious blunder émioxeyny in 2. 
12.1274b 7: all read éx 5€ rod reraprov téy rerdprer in 2. 6. 
1266a 18. The text of the Vatican Fragments is a mixed 
text, and may possibly belong to a time prior to the rise 
of a marked contrast between the two families. 

It would seem, then, that both families of manuscripts 
may safely be used in the construction of a text of the 
Politics. No editor, in fact, has attempted to base his 
text on one family only and dispensed altogether with the 
aid of the other. Bekker mainly relies on the second 
family, but he has adopted several readings from the Vetus 
Interpres: Susemihl bases his text in the main on the 
first family, and especially on IT, but he frequently adopts 
readings from the second’. Editors of the Politics seem 
to have no option but to make their text more or less a 
composite text. Ours must be based partly on the first 
family of manuscripts, partly on the better variety of the 
second: occasionally perhaps it may be necessary to take 
a reading from the less good variety of the second. The 
question whether in a given passage we are to follow the 
reading given by the first family or the second, which is 
often a difficult one, must be decided partly by the proba- 


1 E. g. in the following passages 
of the First and Second Books: 
1255 a5, 1259b 2, 1260a 39, 
1262 a 30, 1264 a 1, 1264 b 3, 
1265 a 30, 35 (ypynow), 1265 b 4, 
21, 1266a 20, 23, 1267 b 40, 1270 
a 20, 21, 1271 a 27, 1273 a I0, 
1273b 3. It may be added that 
Susemihl recognizes in his third 
edition (praef. Dp. xvi), how prone 
the MSS. of the first family are 
to omit words, and how little 
they are to be depended on in 
cases of omission; hence we find 
him in this edition accepting from 


the second family not a few words 
which he had previously elimi- 
nated in reliance on the authority 
of the first family, and generally 
showing an Increased confidence 
in the second family, though he 
still prefers the first. Instances 
of this will be found in the fol- 
lowing passages of the first two 
books, as they stand in Suse- 
mihl’s third edition—1253a 25, 
1257 b 24, 1260 b 17, 1261 a 22, 
1263 b 1, 6, 1264 a 16, 1268 a 26, 
1270 : 35, 34, 1273 a 9, b 2, 27, 
1274b 
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bilities of the particular case, partly in reference to the 
known tendencies of either family. 

The manuscripts of the second family, for instance, as 
has been said, avoid Azatus more frequently than those of 
the first’: here in all probability the less polished version 
is the more genuine. In matters of spelling, again, the 
first family has perhaps occasionally preserved peculiarities 
which the second has smoothed away (e.g. the form ovp- 
gunvat in 1262 b 13, which is all the more likely to be cor- 
rect because it is found in K® in Eth. Nic. 7. 5.1147 a 22)". 
When the first family unanimously places words in one 
order which the second places in another, the order given 
by the first family is sometimes to my mind more unstudied 
and more Aristotelian than that given by the second®. But 
in graver matters at any rate the advantage seems to me 
to rest with the second family *. In some cases falling under 
this head, no doubt, the readings of the first family may 
well deserve our preference. Thus in 2. 11. 1273 a 41, ID 
give us ravrny ovx oldy re BeBalws dptoroxparetobat TH ToAt- 
reiay, and IT? the softened and probably less genuine reading 
ravrny otx oldy r’ elvar BeBalws dpioroxparikyy nodtrelay: and 
in 2. 1. 1260 b 28 ris IT’ seems preferable on similar grounds 
to #j, which is the reading of the manuscripts of the second 
family. So again in 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 13 IT’ have preserved 


spelling we get no assistance from 
the Vetus Interpres, and are de- 
ndent on M§ P’, so far as the 
rst family is concerned. 
SE. g.in § (8). 2. 1337 b 20 I’ 


1 E. g. in 1254 b 14: 1255 a 11, 
b 5, 21: 12564 33,b 18: 1258a 31: 
1259b7: 1261b 17, 32: 1263 a 
28 : 1264 a 37, 38, etc. In these 
passages, however, the elisions by 


which Azafus is avoided are of 
a trivial and obvious kind: serious 
cases of Azafus are commonly left 
untouched in both families alike. 
2 It is not, however, always the 
case that the spelling of IT’ is to 
be preferred. For instance, the 
form dina (01*) seems preferable 
to dAiria (I')—see critical note 
on 1271a 27. It is hardly likely 
that in matters of spelling com- 
plete reliance can safely be placed 
on eitherfamily. It should be noted 
that in questions as to Aiatus and 
commonly also in questions of 


have 6 8¢ atré rovro mpdrrwy ToA- 
Adxis 8’ GAdAovs Onrindy xa SovdAredy 
dy ddfee mpdrrey (where moAAanec 
is to be taken with dy dd£ee— 
compare the similar displacement 
of rroAAdxis in 1. 6. 1255 b 3), while 
II? place moAAdas after 8° dAXous 
(and also d» after S8dfeev), thus 
arranging the words in a more 
regular and logical, but probably 
less genuine, order. 

* The Vatican Fragments agree 
far more often with the second 
family than with the first. See 
the Preface. 
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the true reading veveyjoda (Il? almost without exception 
have peumpyjoda), and in 4 (7). 17. 1336 b 2 dmeAavvew TI? 
seems to be undoubtedly wrong. But on the whole it ap- 
pears to me that II? less often transmute a puzzling reading 
into an easier one than II'. Thus, for example, in 


I. 2. 1252 Db 15, dpoxamous, the reading of most MSS. of the 
second family, is better than dpoxdrvous, I1' P* Ls, 

I. 4. 1253 b 24, ray olxovopixey, the reading of almost all the 
MSS. of the second family, is better than rq@ olxovoysxp, the 
reading of the first. 

I. g. 1257 b 24, I' seem to be wrong in omitting otros. 

I. 11. 1258 b 27, O' have corrected rplrov into réraproy wrongly, 
though not unnaturally. 

2. 2.1261 b 7, odre I* is probably more genuine than od 1’. 

2. 7. 1267 a 40, 1’ omit the second dy», though the repetition of 
ay is probably right. 

2. 8. 1268b 12, 0® retain the singular but quite Aristotelian 
(Bon. Ind. 454 a 20 sq.) displacement of ye», of which indeed 
there are many traces in the MSS. of the Latin Translation. 

21, I* add #3y probably rightly. 

1269a 18, Vet. Int. has gu: mufaverift, and may perhaps have 
found 6 added in his text before x»joas, where M® P? add ns: 
I? are probably right in reading simply xuneas. 

2.9. 1270a 34, I’ omit an awkward but idiomatic pe». 

3. 12. 1282 b 15, 8¢ I’ is more probably Aristotelian than 8 1’. 
3. 14. 1285 b 12, P? and (on second thoughts) P* give éraveraats : 
Ms P" and possibly Tf (Vet. Int. elevatio) wrongly émavdcraois. 

6 (4). 5. 1292 b 5, the difficult word eiviy (‘ takes office’) becomes 
efs et in T M8 pr. P4 

6 (4). 6. 1293 a 3, I? rightly omit «at before edwopias. 

6 (4). 12. 1296 b 33, an idiomatic 8 is omitted by I’, but pre- 
served by 0%. 

6 (4). 16. 1300 b 30, wavri Il? seems to me to be right, not ma- 
povre II’, 

8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14, elohopay I? is undoubtedly correct, though 
Yr Ms P" substitute the commoner word édopeiay. 

4 (7). I. 1323 b g, the idiomatic use of airy is probably correct, 
but r Ms P? omit the word. 

4 (7). 12. 1331 b 5, ry I? is probably right, though its omission 
by Ir Ms pr. P! makes the passage easier. This omission, 
however, may well be accidental, as rj» is followed by ra». 
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5 (8). 5. 1339 &@ 29, re sao I", where the place of re, though 


not that which we should expect, is justified by many parallel 
instances (see Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 8qq.), Whereas P' reads ye 
and Ms omits re, and possibly r also, but of this we cannot he 


certain, for the Vet. Int. seldom renders re. 
5 (8). 6. 1341 a 13, xal, which O° add, is probably right, though 


not easy to interpret. 


5 (8). 6. 1341 b 1, I” wrongly substitute laySos for capSinas. 


The manuscripts of the first family seem also, I think, to 
admit glosses into the text more frequently than the better 
ones of the second (see, for instance, Susemihl’s apparatus 
eriticus on 1. 8. 1256 b 26: 2.6.1265 a 21, 22: 2.7,12668 
37: 2.10. 1271 b 28: 3. 4. 1277 a 23: 3. 10, 1281 a 28, 
where ozoviaia, which is probably a gloss, takes in IT’ the 
place of dixaa). Clearly, again, as Dittenberger has 
remarked', and Susemihl has now fully recognized (Sus.® 
p- xvi), these manuscripts are apt to omit words, probably 
because their archetype was somewhat carelessly written 4, 
Take the following instances from the Third Book :-— 


12952 11, I’ om. cai yap ravra rovras tsdpya: 28,0 M* pr. P 


GM. amtres—dpyns: 12764 4, M* P', and possibly ©, om. ris: 
b 3, Ms P*, and possibly Fr, om &: 36, F M* pr. P* om. dra; 
1277 a 20, I’ om. dpery after § abry: 24,0 Mé* pr. P* om. lows: 
1278 b 2, om é& raw cippperer: 20, ODL ol« Sherry? 12794 2, 
IF om. @u, though M* P’ move «om to its place: 34, Me P, 
and possibly Fr, om. ree in rp d¢ riw cAiyes: b 15, U’ om. re; 
1260 b 1. Me P’, and possivly Fr, om. rev: 5, Fr Mé pr. P? om. 
websrays : 12824 7, I? om «am: 17, om. § before Kedrious: 
40. Me PF’, and probably Fr, om. 10 before seven: 5283 a 10, 
IF om. ani, and im the next line in caom andro F Me pr, 
F* om the second of the two svliabies a. mating auodro’ 
Itt. avergr’ OF ioornra: 17, M€ P?, and pussivy Fr, om 2: 32, 


1 Gott. gel. Aus. Oct 28.1874, extensive scale than those of u’ 


Bw 135% Ho we examme the dis 
crepancees between I and I m 
the fers: tre: books of the Politics, 


apr scores of them are on a mor 


oe fur exampic. 1307 UV 32 -34, 
1334 a 37-3t. 1330 & 1. 1557 b 
16-1G. 34 35 . but they furtunatery 
vccur ess “frequent. auc they 
PIVE Tst LO MU Critica. GuUULS. 
Thev are often Obvuusiy Gue Ww 
hLumucolueulor. 
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Ms P!, and possibly r, om. ra: b 2, HM! om. me: 1284 11, 
om. re (perhaps rightly): 1285 a 6, Ms P', and possibly Ir, 
om. rots: 1286 b 31, TW! om. eat before cura: 1287 a 16, Om. 
roivuy: 26, I om. énirndes madevoas, M® P! om. radevoas: 
b 38, r Ms pr. P* om. xai @do Baoiixdy: 1288 a 6, om. 
#0n: 16, OM. red: 29, OM. rTovroy (as they omit odros in 
1257 b 24 and ovros in 1273 a 9). 


In his third edition, Susemihl adopts the reading of the 
first family in only four of the passages which I have just 
cited. A similar array of passages might be adduced from 
the Sixth Book, and a somewhat shorter one from the First 
and Second. I am far from saying that in every one of 
these passages the sin of omission can be positively brought 
home to [l'—on the contrary, in more than one of them it 
is not clear whether Il! omit or 1? add—but I am inclined 
to think, as Susemihl now thinks (Sus.° p. xvi), that T? 
add a good deal less often than II? omit. At all events, it 
is evident that omissions in I’ must be carefully scrutinized 
before we can safely accept them. 

It has already been said that most of the discrepancies 
between II' and II? seem to be due to errors of trans- 
cription or to have originated in some other easily intelli- 
gible way; but there is a certain percentage of which this 
cannot be said. In the First and Second Books the follow- 
ing variations may be cited under this head :— 

I. 7. 1255 b 26, rovrwy O' is replaced by ré» roovre» in 1*. 
2. 1. 1260b 28, ris 1’, 4 O*. 
2. 8. 1267 b 26, xduns T M8 pr. P!, eédcpo srodvredct 11’. 
2. 9. 1269 b 21, rowwdros dorw I’ (so accentuated in Me P’), 
avepds dare roovros dy II’. 
(Cp. 1269 b 26, where r M® pr. P! om. qavepas.) 
E. 2. 10. 1271 b 28, «pyres T M8 pr. P! (all other MSS. Averios). 
F, 2. 11. 12734 41, ravtyy ovy oldy re BeBaims dpioroxpareto bas 

Ty wodcreiay Il}: ravrny ody oidy tr elvat BeBalws dpioroxparuchy 

mo\uretay 11°, 


OO p 


In E there can be little doubt that a gloss explanatory 
of Avxriot has taken the place of this word in T M® pr. P}. 
Of B and F something has already been said. A, C, D 
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remain, and these are less easy to classify or account for, 
but it is noticeable that in all these three passages IT! 
abbreviate, just as elsewhere they omit. 

So far we have been considering cases in which IT’ and 
Tl? are at issue!, and these are the most difficult and per- 
plexing with which we have to deal. It often happens, 
however, that the three texts of the first family—three, if 
we include the original of the vetus versto—do not agree. 
M? and P!, and also I and M?, often stand apart by them- 
selves, and [ and P! occasionally do so. When M®* P! 
stand alone, we usually find that I agrees with the second 
family, and the same thing may be said of P! whenT M° 
stand alone. Against the union of I II? not much weight 
commonly attaches, as it seems to me, to that of M® P!, 
and I M* have also, I think, little weight when matched 
against P! IT’, 

The following passages from the Second Book will illus- 
trate this in reference to M® P!, though some of the read- 
ings referred to are far better than others, and I would not 
pronounce positively against all :— 

1260b 32, Ms P?om. +r’: 1261 a6, MS P! ep rq WAdrevos rodcreia : 

the other MSS. have éy rj woAcreia rj (some rod) DAdrovos: 17, 
Ms P ot for ovdé wrongly: 1261 b 25, M8 P! om. rois in rais 
yuonti nal rois réxvos: 28, M8 P! om. ris: 1262a 35, M8 pr. 
P? om. elva: 1262b 6, M8 P? om. otras wrongly: 7, Ms P? 
om. re: 1263 b 32, M® pr. P! gras wrongly: 1264a 1, M8 
pr. P! dxowevnoe wrongly: 1264 b 20, M8 pr. P! Somep wrongly: 
39, Ms P' om. Adyos: 1265 a 18, M® P? py for under wrongly: 
36, M* P* add yes after wpdws: 1265 b 27, M8 P* place pev 
not after SovAera: like the rest, but after dan, not probably 
rightly: 1266 b 28, Ms P! rage: instead of rafecew: 12684 14, 


1 It is possible that the con- 
trast of the two families of MSS. 
would be less strongly marked, if 
we possessed a larger number of 
good MSS. of the Politics. We 
might probably in that case pos- 
sess MSS. occupying an inter- 
mediate position between the two. 
This hardly any of our MSS. can 
be said to do. [My surmise has 


VOL. IL. 


been verified by the discovery of 
the Vatican Fragments. | 

7'We find fF and P! standing 
together alone far less often than 
Tr and M8, or M® and P*. The 
remarks in the text were written 
before I became acquainted with 
Susemihl’s third edition, in which 
I find that they are to some extent 
anticipated. 
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MS pr. P! om. xal ferixdv ; 37, M* P' yewpyei» wrongly: 1268b 
23, M8 P! yevéo6as for yivecbas: 1269 a 18, M* P! add ms before 
xuwnoas (wrongly, I think): 1269b 28, M® P' xpéres in place 
of mparos: 32, M® P! aioanro wrongly for dwwxeiro: 12704 1, 
MS pr. P! om. rijs oixeias wrongly : 8, M® P! ywouerav wrongly 
for yevouevey : 17, M® P? om. diay before otciay: ray M3, ray P! 
wrongly for rots: 26, M® P! om. 4 before «at wrongly: 1270 
b 2, Ms P? om. rovs rodiras wrongly: 8, M® P' om. ¢ori: 26, 
Ms P? 48y wrongly for %e: 1271416, M® P! om. dy wrongly: 
1271 b 22, M® P! re wrongly for dé: 1272 b 31, M® P! om. 
xoveay (wrongly, as I think), and om. év wrongly: 1273 b 25, 
M8 P? xpirns wrongly for xpnrixys: 37, M*® P? om. ydp wrongly’. 





Changes in the order of words peculiar to M® P? occur 
not unfrequently ; the following instances may be adduced 


from the Second Book :— 


1260 b 41, 1261 b 7, 1263.4 22, b 16, 17, 12642 9, 1265 b 15, 
1267a 38, 1268a 39, 1271 a 36, b 7, 1272 b 24. 


It would be rash to alter the order of words on the au- 

thority of these two manuscripts unsupported by others. 
As to the readings peculiar to Tr M’*, not many of them, 

I think, possess merit. Take the following list from the 


Second Book :— 


126142 21,T Ms om. «ai before dvvards (wrongly, I think): 33, 


I M8 read 8¢ for yap wrongly: 1264419, T° M8 waddvres (P! 0? 
pabdvres): bo, T M8 etrovber 3) wrongly for frovber 897: 1267 a 
2, T pr. M® om.«al wrongly: 1268 bg, lr M® om. «al wrongly: 
1269 a 25, Tr MS om. eat before xunréa: 12708 12, T° M* om. 
gouxev wrongly: b 8, Fr M® om. airy wrongly: 1271 a 18, © M8 
om. dd: b 7, © M8 om. pév: 1272b 1, T M8 have dcadepdvray 
wrongly for dsapGepowwrwy: 12473 a 40, T M8 have sodrredy 
wrongly for rodswéy: b 4, 0% Ms have 4 wrongly for dv: 1274 
a 8, © M® om. rd—Hepiedijs (homoeoteleuton): 28, r M* om. 
payricny: b 20, Fr MS om. yap wrongly?. 


2 M® P" perhaps diverge rather Books seem to me to be of even 


more frequently from the other 
texts in the Second Book than in 
the First and Third, but the read- 
ings peculiar to these two MSS. 
in the First, Third, and Sixth 


less value than in the Second. 

2 The record of these two MSS. 
is no better in the First, Third, 
and Sixth Books. 


eg 
= —eeneas ewer EEE Oe - - _ 
— ? 
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Readings resting on the authority of only one of the 
manuscripts of the Politics possess, as a rule, but little 
weight. ‘Such readings, remarks Dittenberger (Got?. gel. 
Ang., Oct. 28, 1874, p. 1362), ‘should only be adopted after 
convincing proof, (1) that the reading unanimously given 
by the other MSS. and probably inherited from the arche- 
type is on internal grounds untenable, and (2) that the 
emendation offered by the single MS. in question is the 
easiest, simplest, and most satisfactory that can be offered.’ 
M° is a carelessly written manuscript, and very little im- 
portance can be attached to its unsupported testimony. 
We have already seen that not a few tempting readings 
peculiar to P! are probably conjectural emendations of its 
learned transcriber, and we must beware of attaching too 
much importance to its unsupported testimony?. The 
same thing may be said of P?, and also of P°. 

When, however, we ask what value is to be attached to 
the unsupported testimony of the text followed by the 
Vetus Interpres, we are on more debatable ground. Suse- 
mihl still attaches much importance to it, though, as has 
been said, considerably less in his third edition than in his 
previous ones. But even he accepts only a moderate 
proportion of the many readings which rest on its un- 
supported testimony. Dittenberger unhesitatingly applies 
to I the rule which we have just cited from him. ‘From 
this rule,’ he says (Gott. gel. Anz. p. 1363), ‘no exception 
should be made even in favour of the translation of William 
of Moerbeke. No doubt it is quite true that it represents 
the best of all the manuscripts of the Politics, but even 
the testimony of the best single manuscript, as it is not the 
sole representative of a family, has from a diplomatic point 
of view no weight whatever in opposition to the concur- 
rence of all other manuscripts of both families.’ 

The question, however, arises, as we have seen, how far 
the translation faithfully reproduces the Greek text (or texts) 


1 Its value may be studied in b 13: 1293 a 30: 1294 a 3, 12, 
the following passages from the b 8, 23, 24: 1296 a 16,b7, Io: 
Sixth Book :—1289 a 10, 15,b1: 1297b16: 1298 a7, 18: 1299 a 
1290 a 1: 1291 b 31: 1292 a1, 30: 1300 a 3, 5, b 13, 18. 

€ 2 
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in the Greek, but not unfrequently he makes slight changes 
in it, which do not probably for the most part correspond to 
anything in the text before him}. Here and there (e.g. in 
1257 a 30-31) these changes are forced on him by the differ- 
ence between Latin and Greek. We must remember that, 
however useful this translation may be to us for textual 
purposes, its author never dreamed of its being thus used. 
He never designed it to serve as a substitute for a manu- 
script. 

In addition to the minute inaccuracies we have been 
noting, blunders in translation often occur, and also ap- 
parently blunders in the decipherment of the Greek text. 
Of the former class of blunders a few specimens have 
already been given; it would be easy to add to their 
number indefinitely. The last chapter of the Second Book 
offers some remarkable examples. It is hardly likely that so 
poor a Greek scholar can have been perfect as a decipherer 
of Greek writing; it is perhaps owing to this, that he 
renders dvéorios as dvdowos in 1253 a 5, Tod detvos as rodde 
vids in 1262 a 3, €0éAew as pédArew or dpelAew in 1267 a 34, 
dplorny as aperis in 1269 a 32, émlkecrat as broxerratin 1271 b 
34, and yépas as yijpas in 1272a 37, unless indeed we sup- 
pose his Greek text to have been exceptionally defective in 
these passages. We can sometimes account for errors in 
the vetus versio by the supposition that the translator used 
a manuscript in which ambiguous contractions similar to 
those found in M® occasionally occurred, for in one or two 
places where M* has a contraction of this kind we find the 
translator going astray: thus in 1335a 27, where instead of 
aAnOvov M® has a contraction which might be taken to stand 
for 7A7O0s, the rendering of the Vet. Int. is multum, and in 
1337 a 25 under similar circumstances Vet. Int. has tpsorsme 
where we expect ¢psum. Here and there, again, as Busse 
has pointed out (pp. 14-28), the translator would seem 
to have sought to mend defects in his Greek text by con- 
jectures of his own: one of the clearest cases of this is to 


_* His plan is, according to sensu cohaereant etiam collocati- 
Busse (p. 13), ‘ea quae forma ac one arctius coniungere.’ 
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be found in 4(7). 14. 1334 a 2 sqq., where the omission of 
some words in the translator's Greek text (and in M*) makes 
nonsense of the sentence, and he has sought to remedy this 
by rendering rdf) ordinis, as if it were rdfews. So too in 
8 (6). 7. 1321 a 6, finding probably in his text the same 
meaningless fragment of Bavavotxdy (vavorxdv) which appears 
in M‘, the translator renders it nautica to make sense, and 
in 1. 8.1256a 30 he has mu/tis for the same reason, though 
the reading he found in his text was in all probability the 
blunder zoAAol. 

It is evident that, however good the manuscript or manu- 
scripts used by the Vetus Interpres may have been}, we 
have only an imperfect reproduction of them in his trans- 
lation. Before, therefore, we can accept a reading which 
rests on its unsupported authority, we must in the first 
place make sure that he has manuscript authority for it, 
and that it has not originated in some error or inaccuracy 
or conjecture of his own. It is only of a certain number 
of the readings peculiar to the Vetus Interpres that we 
can assert this with confidence. The following are instances 
of readings too remarkable to have originated with the 
translator :— 


2. 1. 1260b 41, els o ras in place of iors 0. 
2. 7. 1266 b 2, & #n. 

3. 12. 1283 a 7, brepexes. 

4 (7). 17. 13364 6, elodyew, 


I. 2. 12634 7, merewois for merrois. 


In the first four of these passages I am inclined to think 
that the translator's Greek text preserved the true reading. 
In the fifth he may probably have translated a marginal 


1 They seem to have suffered 
from the incorporation of glosses 
with the text (e.g. in 1254 b 1, 
gavAws appears to be a gloss, pox- 
O6npes the true reading: glosses 
have found their way into the 
Greek text followed by the Vet. 
Int. in 1259 b 14 and 1287 a 10; 


and in 1291 b 29, duo, which is 
probably a gloss intended to ex- 
plain ra rovrots Aeydpeva Kata Ti 
aurny diadopay, has been added to 
these words). We must also credit 
the text followed by the Vet. Int. 
with the many erroneous readings 
common to it with M®. 
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correction, for the correction merewots appears in the margin 
of more than one extant manuscript. 


So far as to varieties of reading; but manuscripts are 
liable to still graver defects—to interpolation, chasms in 
the text, displacement of words, clauses, and paragraphs, 
and the like. In the text of Aristotle’s treatise de Genera- 
tione Animalium, for instance, a chasm is thought to be 
traceable in 2. 1. 735a 11 (after Oewpotdvros)', and whole 
paragraphs in more cases than one seem to be out of 
their true place?. How has it fared with the Politics in 
respect of these matters? 

As to interpolation, I have elsewhere pointed to more 
than one passage in which it may reasonably be suspected. 
Susemihl, as is well known, holds that chasms in the text of 
the Politics occur not unfrequently, and that in many cases 
the transposition of clauses and paragraphs is called for. 
There would be nothing surprising in this. We occasionally 
find sentences obviously displaced in manuscripts of the 
Politics*, and here and there we seem to trace a minute 
but indubitable chasm (there is a chasm of this fkind in 
the better manuscripts in 1285 a 19). The question is one 
on which I would rather not express a definitive opinion, 
till I have completed my commentary, but so far as I can 
judge at present, I doubt whether Susemihl has made out 
his case. Problems of this kind, however, are best dis- 
- cussed in notes on the particular passages in reference to 
which they arise. 

The question whether double versions occur is also an 
interesting one. This, again, is one for discussion in detail. 
I will only say that they need to be very clearly estab- 
lished, and that I am inclined to doubt whether they are 
really traceable in many of the cases in which they have 
been supposed to be so. The double inquiry into the cause 


‘So think Aubert and Wim- 30: 2. 3. 737 a 34-737 b 7 (Au- 
mer: see their edition of the de bert and Wimmer, pp. 98, 152). 
Gen. An., p. 140. 3 E.g. in 1264 b 3, 1287 b 18, 

* De Gen, An. 1. 19.726 b 24- 1290 a 32. 
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of the existence of a multiplicity of constitutions contained 
in the first four chapters of the Sixth Book is, however, 
certainly suspicious, and, as I have said elsewhere, these 
four chapters are in a condition the origin of which it is 
difficult to penetrate. 

But here we find ourselves in face of those broader pro- 
blems in relation to the state of the text of the Politics, as 
to which something has already been said. 


1 Attention has been called to this both by Susemihl and by Mr. 
J. C. Wilson. 








TIOAITIKON A. 


’"Ered) wacay wodw dpapev Kowoviay Twa ovoay Kai 1252 a 
wacayv Kowovlay dyabob tivds Evexey cuverrynxviay (Too yap 
elva: Soxoivros dyabob yépw mdvra mpdrrovet mavres), 87- 
Aov as wacat pév dyabob rds croydfovrat, pdrrora 6e 
Kal tod Kupiwrdtou mdyvtwv 4 tacav Kupiwrdrn Kal mdoas 5 
meptéxovoa tas Gddas. abrn dé éoriy 4) Kadoupévn wéXrs 

2 xal ¥ xowovla 4 moditixg. Soo pey ody olovras moduTixdy 
Kai BaciXixdy Kal olxovopixdy Kat Seororixdy elvar tov 
atréy, ob Kadas Aéyovoww TAHOE yap Kai ddcyérnri vopl- 
(ovat Stagépety, GAN’ ovK elder TovTwv Exacrov, oloy dy pey 10 
érlyov, Seorérnv, dv dt mrebvov, olkovépov, av 3 ere 
wrebvwv, twoditikdy } Baciixby, ds ovdty dtapépoveay 
peydAnv oixiay 4 puxpdy wédw, Kal qmoditixdy 6 Kat 
Bacitixév, Grav pev avris éheotixy, Bacirtixéy, Srav 8 
xaT& rovs Abyous THs éemioripns THS Towatrns KaTd pépos 15 
dpxov cal dpydpevos, modirixéy’ Taira 5 ovx éorw adnby" 

3 Onroy 8 Ecrat 7d Aeybpevoy Emicxorohct Kara tiv ddn- 
ynpéevnv péOodov. domwep yap ev rots dAdo 7d otvOe- 
Tov péxpt tev dovybéray avdyxn Siaipelv (rabra yap édd- 
Xiora pbpia rob mavrés), ofrm kal wéidw é£ dav obyxetat 20 
oxomobyres oWipeba xai wepl tovrav paddov, ti Te dtapé- 
povow dAAjAwv, Kal ef Te Texvixdy évdéxerat AaBelv epi 
éxactoyv tay pnbévray, : : 

Ei 34 tis ¢€ dpxijs 74 mpdypata gvépeva Bré- 2 
Yeiev, Gomep ev trois dddots, xai év rovros KdéAdor dy 25 
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otra Oewphaocev, dvdyxn 5) mporov ovydvdferOat rods avev 2 
GdAHAwv pi) Suvvapévous elvat, ocov OyAU pev Kai dppev Tis 
yevécews Evexev (kal roiro ovK éx mpoatpécews, dAX Sowep 
Kai év rois dAdas (wos Kal gurois guotkdv 7d édierOat, 
3° oloy avré, rotobroy Karadimeiv Erepov), Apxov Oe dice Kai 
apxbpevoy &ta riv carnplar ro pey yap duvdpevoy rij 
Stavoia mpoopay apyov gice Kai dearrdfov dice, 7d se 
duvdpevoy T@ ocdpart tadta moeivy apxdpevoy Kai pice 
Bofdov" dtd Seowérp Kal SovAw rabrd cuppéper, Pdoet pry 3 
1252 b ody didpiorat 7d OFA Kat 7d SoDAcy (oddey yap 4 dvors 
motes Toobrov oloy yadxotirro: Tiv Aedrgixhy pdyaipav 
revixp@s, GAN’ ev apis Ey ofrw yap dv aioredoiro KdA- 
Nora trav dpydvoy Exacrov, pi} moAdols Epyos GAN evi 
5 dovAedov)- ev dt rois BapBdpas 7d OijAv Kal Gofdov rihy 4 
avriy éxa rdf, alriov dt bri rd Gboet Apxov ovK Exov- 
ow, &@\AA ylverat 4 Kowavla abrav BovrAns Kai Bodrov, dd 
gacw of monrai “BapBdpwv 8 “EdAnvas dpxew elxés,” 
as ravTs gices BdépBapov nai Sofdov by, ex pev odv rod- § 
10 ray tay Ovo Kowovidy oixla mpérn, xal dpOas “Halodos 
elre troujoas “ olkoy pev mpétiota yuvaikd te Boiy 7 dpo- 
Tipa’> & yap Bots dvr’ olxérov trois wévnaly éorw, 4 pew 
ovv els macav ‘pépay ovveornkvia Koworla xara ptoww 
olxés éoriv, obs Xapdévéas pev xadei dpooirvous, ’Emimevions 
15 6 6 Kpis dpoxdrouss 4 8 éx mAedvav olxiey Kowovia 
mpaotn xpioews Evexey pi édnpépov Kdun. pddrrora 86 
Kata gvow eoxey  Kopn aroula olxlas elvar obs Kxa- 
ofaol tives dpoydAaxras maidds te Kai traldmv maidas. 
6d xai rd mparov éBactAevovro ai méAes, Kai viv ért Ta 
20 €6yn éx Baoirevopévoy yap ovv7idbov- aca yap olxia 
Bacirkeverat dd toh mperBurdrov, dore nai ai drrotxiat did 
Tiv ovyyévetav. Kai rotr’ éoriv & Aéyee” Ounpos, “ Ceptorever 7 
8 Exacros maidwy 78° ddbyav"* omopddes ydép> Kai orm 
7d dpxaiov pxovy, Kai rods Oeods 8 did robro mdvres daci 
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BacireverOat, Sri nai adroit of pev ert Kai viv, of dé rd 25 
apxaiov €Bacitedbovro, m@orep Ot nal ra eidn éavtois ddo- 

8 pootowy ol dvOpwrrot, ofrw Kal rods Blous rav Gedy. % 8 éx 
wAedvov Kopav Kowovia rédevos modus dn, rdons Exovuca 
mépas Ths avrapxelas ws Eros elieiv, ywopévyn pey ody Tob 
(iv Evexev, ovoa dt rob ev Civ. dd waoa rors dice éoriv, 30 
efrep wal ai mp@rat Kowoviat' rédos yap airy éxelvor, 

H 6 dois Tédos éoriv’ olov yap Exaoréby éort TIS yevécews 
rereobcions, tavrny papey tiv diow elvat éxdorov, dozrep 

9 dvOpdnrov immo olkias. €rt rd ov Evexa nai 7d Tédos BE- 
tiotow 40 avrdpxea Kai rédos Kai BéATioTov. éx ToUTwY 1253 a 
ody davepdy Sri trav dice % mods earl, kai éri dvOpwros 
gioe: woditixiv (Gov, kai 6 dirorts dita ddow Kal ov did 
rixny fro gaidés éorw } xpelrrav 4 dvOpwros, dowwep 
cai 6 of’ ‘Oprpou Aodopn Geis “ adpyrap d0éuioros dvéorios’* § 

10 dua yap dice rowiros Kai modépou ertOuynrys, are mep 
d(vu§ dv domep év merrois. ddr O& moditixdy 6 dvOparros 
(gov mdons pedjirrns Kai mavrds adyeAalov ggov paddov, 
Gnrov, ovdty ydp, os hapév, pdrny % dvots orei, Adyor 

11 8 pévoy dvOpwiros tye trav {oor } pev ody dawvi tof 10 
AuENpod Kai Hdéos éori onpeiov, 61d Kat Tois dAAos Urdp- 
xet Cposs péxps yap rovrov 4 gvots avrav édAjAvOEe Tob 
€xetw aicOnow rvTnpod Kai Hoos Kai tratra onpalvew 
ddAnAos- 6 dt Adyos éwi rH Snrobv Eoti 7d oupdépor Kai 

1273 BAaBepdy, dore kai 7d Slxatov Kai 7d Edtxov’ rofiro yap 1 
xpos Ta Ada: (Ga Trois dvOpéros idtov, 7d pdvov dyabob 
kal xaxoU Kai Otxalov kai addixov cai trav dAdov aicbnow 
Exe 1 8t rodTrwy xowovla toe oixiay Kai wédw. Kal 
wpébrepov 61) Ti p¥oe: wéAts 4 oixia Kal Exactos spay éorly, 

1378 yap SAov wpbrepow dvayxaioy elvat To pépovs’ dyvatpov- 20 
pévou yap Tob Odov ovK Exrat rrovs ovde yelp, el pr) dpovipos, 
éomep ef Tis héyer Thy AOivny’ StapOapeioa ydp Eora 
tuavrn, mwavra Ot r@ epyp wpiorat kai TH Ovydpe, adore 
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pnkért roatra Svra ov Aexréov Ta avrd elvat, dAN dpud- 
25 vupa, dre pev ovv 4 wbdus Kal dvoe Kai mpdrepoy 4 Exa- 14 
oros, 6jAoy ef yap p?) adtdpxns Exactos ympiobeis, duolws 
Tois dAdos pépeoty ELec mpds Td Grow 6 02 pw duvdpe 
vos Kowovely, } pndey Sedpevos Ot adrdépxeiayv, oddiv pépos 
modews, wate  Onpiov 4 Beds. dices pey ody  dpph év 15 
3° maow émi tiv roadrny Kowwviay’ 6 dt mpatos ovaTicas 
peylorov dyabay airwos. dowep ydp Kal rercewbiy BéAri- 
arov trav (pov dvOpurds éoriv, orm Kai yopicbey vbpov Kal 
dixns xelpioroy mdvrov. yxadrewordrn yap ddtxia exovea 16 
dria’ 6 St dvOpwros Srda éxwv dverar gdpovnce Kai 
35 dperp, ols emi ravavrla tort ypiobat pdrora. 8d dvocid- 
Tarov kal dypibrarov dvev dperis, Kai mpds adpodioa 
Kai edwdiy xelptorov. 4 dt dixatootvn modurixby’ 4 yap dixn 
moniriKns Kowovias tags éorly’ % 8é Slen rob Sixalov xplots. 
1253b.3 ‘Exel d& gavepdy é€ ov popiwy 4 mébdIs ovvéornxer, 
dvaykaiov mpaéroy tepi oixovoulas eireiy: waoa yap ovyKetTat 
wérX1s €& oixi@y. olxovopias 8 pépn, e£ av mddrAw oixia 
ouvéornxer’ oixla 8 réXeLos Ex dodrAwy Kai éXevOépwv. éxei 





58 éy rois édayxloras mparov Exacrov (nrnréov, mpara de 
cai €Adxiora pépy oixias deomérns Kai doddos xal méors 
kai Gdoxos kal tarhp xal téxva, wept tpiey dy rovToy 
oxerréov ein ti éxacroy cai moiov Set elvat. ratra 8 2 
éort Seorrorixh Kal yapixh (dvdvupoy yap 4 yuvaixds Kal dv- 

10 Opis ovfeugts) xal tplrov rexvorrointixy Kal yap attn ovK 
avépacrat sip dvéuart. torwoav & aira: tpeis &s eliro- 





pev. tori 8€ re pépos 8 Soxet rois pey elvat oixovopia, 5 
Trois d¢ péytorov pépos avranss Oras 6° exe, Oewpnréov. 
Aéyw dt epi rijs Kadrovpévns ypnpariorixhs. mparov de 
1s tmept Seomwdérov xai dovdAov eirwpev, va rd Te mpos Thy 
dvayxalay ypelav ope, xdv ef te mpds Td eidévar mrepl 
avrav Suvatueba dAaBeiy BédAriov trav viv srodapBavopé- 
vov. Trois py yap Soxel emiorhpn TE Tis etvat 4 Seomorela, 4 
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xal % auri) oixovopla Kai Seomorefa Kai aodirixh) Kai Ba- 
aidixy, Kabdirep citropey dpxdpevor ois dt mapa gvow 20 
7d Seorblev. vium yap rdv pev dobdov elvac trav 8 éded- 
Oepov, dioe 8° oddty Stadéperw. Sibrep odd2 Sixatov- Blasov 
ydp. éei ovv 4 xrjots pépos ris olxias éori Kai 4 Krntixi) 4 
pépos tis olxovoulas (dvev yap tov dvayxaiwy ddivatov 
cai (nv kal & (iv), dowep St rais dpiopévas réxvais 25 
dvayxaiov dv ein tirdpyew td oixeia Spyava, ef pédAret 

2 dmroteAccOnjoecOat Td Epyor, ofrm Kal Tay olkovopixey, Tov 
& dpydvov ra piv dyvya 7a 8 Euyvya, ofov r@ xv- 
Bepvirn 6 piv otag dyuyxov, 6 dé apmpeds Euwuyov (6 
yap drnpérns ev dpydvou cider rais Téxvais éoriv), obrw Kai 30 
Td Kripa Spyavov mpos (any éort, xal  Krijois wAnOos 
édpydvev éori, nai 6 Soidos Krijpd tt Euwuyoy, Kai dowep 

3 dpyavoy mpd dpydvav mwas 6 warnpérns’ «i yap ndvvaro 
éxacrov Trav dpydvey Kerevobev % mpoacbavéuevov dzore- 
Aeiv 7d abrod Epyov, domep Ta Aaidddov gaciv i rods rob 35 
‘“Hoatorou rpirodas, obs pnow 6 montis avroudrovs Oeiov 
OvecOar dyava, ofrws ai Kepxides Exépxifoy avrai Kai ra 
wAnkrpa éxtOdpifev, ovdey adv Eder obre Trois dpxtréxrooty 

4 Urnperay obre trois Seorérats ovAwy. Ta piv ovy Aeybueva 1254 a 
Spyava wointixa dpyavd éort, rd Ot Krjpa mpaxrixéy’ did 
pev yap ris xepxidos Erepby rt yiverat mapa tiv xphow 
atrijs, dd St ris éoOnros Kai ras KAlyns 4 xpyow pb 
vov. ere & ered Stadhépee 4 molnoiw cide kal 4 mpagis, 5 
cal Séovra: dydérepa dpydvav, avdyxn xal radra ri 

5 abriy txev dtagpopdys 6 dt Bios mpafis, ob molnals éoriv- 
6:3 cai 6 Soidos drnpérns tav mpds tiv mpagiw. 1d de 
KTijpa Aéyerar Gorep Kai 7d pdptor 76 re yap pdpioy ov 
pévov Gddov earl péptov, AAA Kal ddrws ZArAovr dpolws dé 10 
cai 7d xrijpa, 8d 6 pty Seowdrns tot dovAov Seomérns pd- 
voy, éxelvou & ovx Ear’ 6 8t Sofdos ov pbvov Secsrérou Sobidés 

6 éoriv, dA Kal Sraos exelvov. ris pev ovv 4 gvats Tod dovAou 
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kai ris 4 Sdvapis, Ex rodrwv Snrov 6 yap pi abrod gu- 
15 wet GAN dAdov, dvOpwros dy, obros pices SobAbs Eoriv, EAXov 
& éariv dvOpwros, ds dv xrijpa 7 avOpwros dy, Kripa de 
5 épyavov mpaxtixdy Kai xwpioréy mébrepoy 8 éori ris picet 
rotovros %} o0, Kal wérepoy Bédriov Kal Sixarby tive SovrAEvev 
7 0, d\Aa waca Sovrela mapa gvow éori, perda tadra 
20 oKxerréov, ov yadrerdy dt Kai 7> Abym Oewpijca Kai éx 
Tay yiwopévey Katapabeiv. 7d yap Epxev nal dpyerOas 2 
ov pévoy Tav avayKxalwy dd\a Kal Trav cupgepdvrwy éorl, 
xal evOds éx yeverfis Evia Stéornxe Ta pey emi rd dpyecOau 
Ta 8 émi rd dpxew. xal edn mwodAda Kal dpyévrov kai 
25 dpxopéver éoriv, kal det BedXtiov 4 apy) 4 Trev BedAriévev 
a&pxopévey, oloyv avOpmrov 4 Onplou' rd yap amoreAovpevor 3 
amd tav Bedribvoy Bédriov Epyov, Srov St rd pty dpye 
7d 8’ dpyxerat, éorl tt rovrwv Epyov. dca yap éx mrEbvov 
ouvéornke Kai ylverat Ev rt xowdy, eire Ex ouveyxay Eire Ex 
30 Oinpnpérwy, év dracw éudaiverat rd dpxov Kai rd dpxé- 
pevov, Kal rotr éx ras amdons gicews éevumdpye ois 4 
euyvyos: Kal yap ev Tos ph peréxovor (wns éorl tis 
dpxf, olov apyovias, adAd Tatra pey lows éfwrepixwré- 
pas éori oxénvews, rd 88 (Gov mparov ovvéornKey Ex Wuyis 
35 kal odparos, ay Td piv dpxov éorl dice rd 8 adpxd- 
pevoyv. det 8 oxoreiv év toils ata gow Exovet paddov 5 
Td gtoet, Kal pt év Trois dtepOappévors. dtd Kal tov Bédr~ 
tTioTa Staxeipevoy Kai xaTd o@pa Kal xara wey dy- 
Opwrrov Oewpyréoy, év @ TotTo djker THY yap poyOnpay # 
1254 b poxOnpas éxdvrav défecey dv dpxew wodAdnis 7d oGpa 
sR Ypuyis dia 7d havrdos cal wapda giow exev. lor 6 
& obv, domwep éyonev, mparov év (om Oewpicat Kal de- 
oTroTikiy adpxiy Kal woditikny ty wey yap uy?) Tod co- 
5 patos dpe seororixiy apxyv, 6 de vos Tis dpéfems mro- 
Airixyy Kal Baoiixny év ois gavepby éotw Eri xard gv- 
ow Kal cupdhéipoy rd Epyecbar Te oodpart dwd THs Wo- 
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Xijs Kai ro wadnriK@ pople brs Tob vot Kal rob popiov roo 
Abyor Exovros, 73 8 ef Ioov  dvdwadkw BraBepdy rac. - 
7wédw évy dvOpérem Kal trois ddA (ors doatrws: Td 10 
pey yap fiuepa tav ayplov Berrio riv gioww, rotros 8: 
waot Bédriov EpxerOar tr advOpdmov tvyydve yap co- 
tnpias obrws. ert dé rd Appev mpds 7d ORAY dice 7d pey 
Kpeirroy 7d dt xelpov, TO pev Apxov rd Se dpyspevoy. ov 
avrov dt tpbrov dvayxaiov elvat Kal émi mdvrov dvOpd- 12 
Siwov. Scoot piv ody rocotTor dtearadow Seov yey} cdpatos 
cat dvOpwrros Onpiov (étdxewrar de rofrov rév rpbrov, Sowy 
éoriv épyov 4 Tol odparos xpiots, Kal robr’ éor da avrav 
Bérricrov), obra pév efor gvoet dodAot, ofs Bédrtiby orev 
9 dpyecOae ravrny riv apxiy, eitep Kai rois elpnuévors. Eart 20 
yap pice dofdos 6 duvdpevos dddov elvar (51d Kai dAdov 
éorly) xai é Kowavdv Abyou Tocobrov Scov aicbdver Oar dAAd 
ph éxew ra yap Gra {Ga ov Abyou aicbavéueva, ddAd 
wabijpacw tanpete, Kal. yxpela d& mapadAdrre pixpbr 
h yap mpos rdvayxaia 1G odpart Bonbea yiverat map’ 25 
dygoiv, mapd te tev Sovhov Kai mapa Trav huépor (pov. 
10 BovdAerat pév ov 4 gots Kal ra odpara dtadgépovra 
woe ta Tay édevOépwy Kal trav dovdAav, Ta piv loyupa 
wpos rijv dvayxalay xpiow, ta 8 dpba cai dxpnota pos 
Tas toabvras épyactas, adda Xphoype pos ToALTiKdY 30 
Biov (res 8 xai ylverac Sigpnpévos eis re Tiv TokemiKhy — 
xpeiav xal tiv elpnvixiv), cupBaiver d& wodddxis Kai Tov- 
vaytiov, rods piv Td odpara exew éAevOépwv rods de ras 
yuyds: érel totré ye gavepby, ds ef rorotroy yévowro did- 
popot TO capa pévov Scov al raw Bedy eixdves, rods d1ro- 35 
Aecwopévous mdvres haley dy af£ious eivat rovros dovdAevervy. 
11-ef 8° ém? rob cdparos toir dAnOés, word Sixatbrepov én 
' TAs Wuxiis tobro Biwplabar ddAX’ ovy: dpolws pddiov ideiy 
76 Te TIS Wuyis Kdddos Kai 7d Toh oodparos. Gre pev 
toivuy elai dice tives of pév edevOepor of Se Sofro, Pa-1255 a - 
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vepoy, ois xai ovudépa 7rd Sovrevew Kal Sixaby éoriv’ 
6 dre dt nai of tdvavria gpdoxovres tpbrov twa éyoucw 
dpbas, ov yaderdv ideiy dtyGs yap Aéyerat 7d Sovdrcderw © 
5 xai 6 Soidos: gor: ydp tis xai xara vbpov Sofdos Kai 
Sovredov 5 yap vopos dporoyla ris éorw, ev @ Ta Kara 
aébvephov Kparotpeva Tay Kparovvrer elval gaciv. tovTo 61) 2 
7d Slkatoy moAdol tev év Tois vépots dorep pyTopa ypd- 
govra: tapavipwy, as davdv ef rob Bidoarbar duvvapévov 
10 xai card Sdvapw xpefrrovos écrat dofAoy Kai dpydpevoy 
7) Bracbév’ Kai rois pty ofrw Soxet rois 8& éxelvws, Kai 
tev copay. airioy St tatrns tis dudioBnricews, Kat 83 
qotet TODS Abyous éwadAdrrev, drt Tpbrov Tid aperi Tvy- 
xévouoa yopnylas nai BidfecOa: Stvarat pddora, Kal 
15 gory del Td Kparoby év Srepoyf dyaloh ribs, dore Soxeiv 
ph dvev dperns elvac riv Blay, ddA trepi Tod Sixalou péd- 
voy elvat Tiv dudioBhrnow da yap rovro trois pev edvota 4 
Soxet 7d Sixatov elvat, trois 8 abrd rofro Sixatoy, 7d Tov 
xpelrrova dpxev, eel dtacrdvrav ye xwpis robrwr tay dé- 
20 yoy obre laoyupdy oddey Exovew obre mibavdy Erepot Abyot, as 
ov det 7d BéATiov Kar’ dperiv dpyev xal deorifey. Sdraws 5 
8° dvrexdpevol tives, ds olovrat, dixaiov tivds (6 yap vdpos 
Slkarévy tt) Thy Kard mébdepov Sovdclay riOéaor Sixalay, 
dpa 8 of gacw tiv te yap dpxiv évdéxera pr de 
25 xalay elvat tay todtpwv, Kal rév dvdfiov SovAedvew ovda- 
pas dv daly tis SobAov elvar ef S& ph, ovpBioerat rods 
ebyeveotdrous eivat Soxoivras SotAous elva: Kal éx dotdoyv, 
dy oupBi mpabiva: AnpOévras. Sibrrep avrods ob Bobdovrat 6 
héyev SovAous, dAAA Tos BapBdpovs. xalro: Srav robo AE 
3° ywou, oddevy Ado (nrofow 4} rd géoe SobdAov, Srep éf 
dpxijs etropev’ avdyxn yap elval twas ddva rods pey 
mwavTaxob dotdous rods 8 obdapod. rdv avrov 8 tpdmov Kai 7 
wept ebyevelas’ adrods pev yap ob pébvov aap’ abdrois ebye- 
veis GAA Travraxob vouifovery, rods 8 BapBdpous ofxor pé- 
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vov, as dv ti rd pev dds evyeves édebbepov, rd 8 ovy 35 
amas, dorep xai 4) Qeodéxrov ‘Edévn dyoiv 
Ociavy 2 dn’ dpdoiy exyovoy pilapdrov 
tis &y wpovemneiy akiaoeev arp; 

8 Srav 8 rotro Aéywouy, oddevi GAN’ f} dper@ Kal naxig dto- 
pifovar 7d SobAov Kal édeUOepov Kal rods evyeveis Kal rods 40 
dvoyeveis, adfioior ydp, dorep €€ dvOpdérov dvOpwrov Kal 1255 b 
éx Onplov yiverbat Onplov, obrw Kat éf dyabav dyabby 
6& gots BovAcrat pev robro motely moAAdas, ob pévrot 

9 divarat. dre pev ody Exec Twa Abyoy  augicByryors, 
Kai ovx eiciv of pey dice SofdAor of de eArcUOepor, SAO” 5 
Kai 6rt & riot Stépiorat 7d ToLobrov, ay cuphéper TH peev 7d 
dovretew TQ St 7d deowd{ev Kai Sleatov, kal Set 7d pev 
Epxecbat 7d 8 dpxew, hv wedixacw dpyiv ape, bore 

10 xat deoréferv. 7d St xaxas dovpdépws éorly dugoiv’ 7d 
yap avrd ovudépe TE péper cai 7G brAm Kal cdpart Kal 10 
Wuxi, 6 6 dobros pépos tt Tod Seomérov, olov Eu oyédy rt 
Tov ammaros Kexmpiopévoy dS pépos. 8:3 Kal. cuudépov 
éorl re xal girla dovrAm Kat Seoméry ampds ddAHAOUS Tois 
dice tobrav neiwpévorsy ois d& pi) rofrow rov tpéror, 
GAA xara vbpov Kai BiacGeiot, rodvarrior. 16 

Davepdy dt cai ex rotrwy Sri ov travréy éort deomorela 7 
Kal todtrixy, ovde maoat ddAfAas al dpyal, dorep tives 
pac h py yap devbépwor dice 4 8% Sotrwy éorlv, xai 
4 pev oixovouix) povapxla (povapxeirar yap mas oikos), 

2% St wodsrixi) édevOépwv Kal lowv dpxyf. 46 pty ody Georéd- 20 
ans ob réyerat Kara émioThpnv, G\AA 7TH Tobode elvat, 
dpoiws de Kai 6 dobAos Kal 6 éArAedOEpos’ emiorhun 8 dv 
ein xal Seorrorix? Kai SovdAcch, SovAcK) pev ofay mep 6 év 
Svpaxotcas émaldever éxei yap AapBdvov tis puicbdy 

3 édidacxe Ta éyxixNa Siaxovipara tods maiéas. eln 8 25 
dy Kai éri meiov tev Towtrov pdOnors, olov dyrorouxi) 
kai Téa Ta Toatra yévn tis Staxovias: ort yap Erepa 


TO TIOAITIKQN A’. 7-8. 


érépwy ra piv évripérepa epya ta 8 dvayxaibrepa, Kai 
Kat& tiv wapoyslay SoiAos mpd Sovrou, Seorérns mpd de 
30 orérov, ai pev ovy rotairat madoa SovAiKkal émioripal eict, 4 
deorrorixy 8° émiorypn eoriv 4} xpnotixi Bobrov’ 6 ydp de- 
adrns ox évy th xraaOat rods SovAous, add’ év TE xpyoOa 
dovrAas. tort & abrn } émorhpn ovdty péya Exovoa avde 
cepviyy & yap roy Soidoy érloracba Set rroteiv, éxeivoy Set 
35 Tatra énioracba émirdrrev. dd doos éfovola pi adrods 5 
kaxorrabety, énfrporos AapBdver trabrny rihv Tiny, avrot 
dt sodtrevovrat 7 dirocogovorw. % dt xrnrixh érépa dy- 
gorépwy rotreay, olov % dtxala, modemixh tis ovoa 7 Onpev- 
Tikn. tept pey ovv dovAov Kal Seomrbrov rofrov diwplcbw 
40 Tov Tpbrroy 
1256a.8 “Oras de wept wrdons xrijcews cal ypnpariorixis beo- 
phowopey Kara Tov udnynpévoy tpdrov, éweirep kai 6 dot- 
Aos THs KTHATEws pépos TL Fv. mparov pey ovy dropioeey 
dy ris mbrepoy %) xpnpariorixh 4 avi) rij olkovopixg éoriv 
5%) péepos te  dmwnpericy, Kai ef domnpetixy, mérepoy as ¥ 
KepxiOorroukh TH ddavTixg 7} os  yxadxoupyix?) TH dy- 
dptayrorroilg: ov yap dcatrws tirnperoiow, GAN’ } pev Gp. 
yava wapéxet, 8 riv OAnvy’ Aéyo d& OAnv 7d droxel- 2 
pevov, é£ od tt drroredeirat Epyov, olov ipdvtn pev Epia, 
10 dvépiavromo@ St xadxév. dre pty ovv ovy % avr) oiko- 
vouikh TH Xpnpationky, OjAov THs pey yap 7d moploa- 
6a, ris 8 rd xphoacbar ris yap tora 4 xpnoopévy 
Tots Kara Thv oiklay mapa tiv olxovouiKhy; mébrepoy Ge 
pépos avrijs éori te } Erepoy «ldos, txet StapgioByrnowm 
15-€l ydp éort Tob xpnpariorixol Oewpioa widey yxpqpata Kai 3 
‘KTHows orat, 4} Ot KTijots woAAd mepiclange pépyn Kal 6 
Tobros, Gore wparov % yewpyixh wérepov pépos Te THS XPN- 
pariorixys } Erepéy Tt yévos, xai xabddrov % mepi Tiv Tpo- 
giv émipédea Kai xrijois; dAAad pv ef8n ye woAAd Tpo- 4 
20 pis, 61d Kal Blot woddol Kai trav (mov Kai trav dvOpérov 
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aKodnKoroKe: 4} @oroxel? dca St Kworoxel, Trois yervepévors 
éxee Tpogpiy év avrois péxpt tivds, Tv Tol Kadoupévou yd- 
15 Aaxros gtow. adore duolws dndrov drt Kal yevopévors oln- 11 
réov td TE Guta Tay (wmv evexev elvat Kai ta drAda (Ga 
tay avOpérov xdpiv, tra piv Ayepa cal did tiv xpjow 
kai da tiv rpogiv, tav dt aypiwv, ef pi mdvra, adda 
Td ye tAEiota THS Tpodys Kai dAAns BonOelas Evexev, iva 
20 Kal éaOis kai ddAda Spyava ylynra é€ adrav. ei ovv 412 
gvots pndty pre dredes more? pyre pdrnv, dvayxaiov 
Tav avOpérev evexey atta mdvra meroinkivar riv gvoww, 
6:3 xal 4 mrodeuixi pice Krntixy mos Ecrat, 4) yap On- 
pevrixt) pépos adrijs, # Sel xpjoba mpbs te Ta Onpla Kat 
25 Tay dvOpemov Soa mepuxéres dpxerbar pr) Oédovarv, as 
gvce: Sikaov rotrov dvra tov mébdepov. ey ev ody eddos 13 
KTnTiKhs Kara gvow Tis olxovomixns pépos éoriv’ 8 det 
Hroe drdpxew 7 wopifew aitiv draws srdpyxn, av éorl On- 
caupiopos ypnudroy mpds (wiv dvayxalwy Kal xpnolpov 
30 els Kowoviay médcws 7 olklas. Kal fouxev 5 y dAnOevds 14 
wAobros €x Tovray elvat. 4 yap Tis To.adtns KTHTEws 
avrdpxea mpds dyabiy (wiv obx dretpés éoriv, Gomep 3 6- 
Awov dyoi moijocas “ wAovrov F ovdty téppa medpacpévoy dy- 
Spdot keira.” Keira: yap dowep xal rais ddAats réxvais’ 15 
35 ovdey yap dpyavoy dretpoy ovdemas éori réxvns obre AGE 
otre peyéBe, 6 O& mAofros épydvov wARO6s éorty olxovo- 
pixov Kal qwodirixov. Ott pev rolvuy tort Tis KTNTLK) 
xara, tow Trois olkovbmos Kal trois moAttiKois, Kai de dy 
alriav, Sjrov , 
9 “Eor 8 yévos G\Xo xrntixiis, Av pddtora Kadobcr, Kal 
Sixatov atrd Kadelv, yxpnpariotuchy, dt ty ovdtv doxet 
1257 a mépas elvat wAobrov Kal xricewss Hv ds play Kai Tip 
—— abriy ri AexOeloy wodAol voplfover Sa tiv yerviacw 
gort & obre %) adr ri elpnuévy ore mbppm éxelvns. tort & 
h pev dice 4 & ob dtoa atrav, adda Ot epretplas 


is 
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2 rds Kai réxyns yiverat pa&ddAov.. AdBopev Se epi adris 5 
tiv dpyiy evretbev, éxdorov yap xriparos dirt) 4 ypiats 
cori, dudérepar de nad’ abrd pey adr ovy dpolws Kal’ 
airé, dX % pev oixela 4 8 ovx olxela rod mpdyparos, 
ofov trodjparos f te dwédeots Kal 4 peraBAntixh. dp- 

3 pérepar yap drodjparos yxphoes Kai yap 6 ddAatré- 10 
pevos TG Seopévp vdirodjparos avri vouloparos i rpodijs 
Xparac TH crodjpart Ff drédnpa, ddr’ ov riv olkelay 
Xphow ov yap adAayns Evexey yéyovey. rdv avrov se- 

4 rpémov éye Kal wept tav EddrAw@v xtnpdrov, ~ort yap 
peraBAntixh mdvrov, dpgapévn 7d piv mparov éx roi1s 
Kata gvow, TO Ta poy wAclo ta 8 EAdtrM Tov lkavav 
€xetv rods dvOpdirous, ff ai dqdov Sre ovK Eort Hioe Tis 
XpnparioriKys 1 Kamndtxn Scov yap ixavdy avrois, dvay- 

5 kaiov iy toeicOat tiv adAdNayjnv. ey pey ovy TH TpoTN 
xowvovla (rodro & éariv oixia) pavepov Sri ovdév éoriv Epyov 20 
auris, GAN H8n mAclovos tis Kowwvlas ovens. of pey yap 
T@Y avTav éxowdvouy mdvtov, of dt Kexwpicpévor modAay 
awdédw Kal érépwr ov xara ras deqoes dvayKaioy rotei- 
obar ras peradédces, xabdwep ert moda moet Kal Tay 

6 BapBapixav éOvav, Kata tiv dddAayjnvy. avT&é yap Tae 
XpHyota mods avt& KaTadddrrovrat, éwi wréov 8 ovdév, 
oiov olvov mpds cirov didébvres nal AapBdvovres, Kal raov 
G\A\ov Tav ToLwvTwY Exacroy, 1% peyv ovy To.avTrn peTaBAn- - 
Tix?) ore mapa iow ovre xpnpariotixis éoriv eldos ovdév, 

7 is dvamAfpwcw yap tis Kara gicw adrapxelas hve éx 30 
pévra Tavbrns eyéver éxeivn xara Abyov. fevixwrépas yap 
ywoperns THs Bonbelas 7O ciodyerbar av évdecis Kal éx- 
were av emdebvafoy, é€ dvdyxns % tod vouloparos é1ro- 

8 picOn xpaais. ov yap evBdoraxrov Exacrov Tay Kata giow 
dvaykxaiov 610 mpds tas adAdayads rootréy tt cuvéebevro 35 
mpos apas avrods didévar nai AapBdvev, 8 trav xpnoipoy 
auto dy elye Thy xpelay evperaxelpiotov mpds 7d Civ, olov 
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14AoGros Kal xpnudrov Krijois Tis 8 olxovopixis, od xpn~ 30 
patiorixis, éore wépas: ov yap Tovro THs olkovopuKAs Epyor. 
&d ri piv palverat dvayxaioy elvat mavrds mAobrov répas, 
éwi dt trav yiwopévey épa(uev) cvpBaivoy rovvavrlov’ mdvres 
yap els dreipoy abfovow of xpnparifdpevot 7d vbmiopa. 

Iriov Ot 7d oiveyyus atrar éradAdtrra yap % yxpiots 35 
@ avrod ovca exatépa THS yxpnpatiotikis, THs yap avTis 
ri xpijoews KTijois, GAN ov KaTd tavrév, dd\Ad Ths pey 






















cov TéAos, THs O 4 ad~now. more Soxet rici robr elvas 
oixovomixns Epyov, Kat Otaredoiow 4 cdfew oldpevos 

% ager Tijv Tod vouloparos ovelay eis dretpoyv, airiov 40 
virns THs diabécews 7d omovddfew mepi 7d Civ, dAAa 

«ed (nv els drretpov ovy éxetyns THs érOuplas oforns, 1258 a 


eaBddAdovrat, Td mpds Tas admrodatoas Tas cwoparikas 
‘w, dor eel Kal totr’ év tH xrioe palvera dadp- 
vaca 2 diarpifi) wept tov xpnpariopby éort, Kai 735 
vidos rijs ypnuatiorexis dia robr’ éAfrubev. év drrep- 
ip ovens Tis dwodateews, Tiv THS droNavoTiKis 
Hs roinrikyy (nrodew: Kady pi did TiS ypnparioti- 
vrat mopifev, de AAdAns airlas rodro weipavrat, 
papevor. tav duvdpeov ov Kata giow daydplas 10 
juara oveiv corty &NAd Odpaos, ovde orparnytkis 
Hs, @\Ad rhs pev vikny rhs 8 vylear of Se 
oct xpnuatiotixds, ds robro rédos by, mpds dé 
lyavta déov drayray, mepl pev ovv ris TE 1 
Nenuariotixns, Kat rls, kal &¢ altlay riva év 15 
ty avis, elpnras’ xat wept tis dvayxalas, ort 

my aiths olxovopext 8 nara gvow % wept ri 
™% domrep avth dmepos, d\Ad Exovea Spov" 
xai 7d aropobpevoy é£ apyxfis, wérepow roi 10 
sat) Kai troAirikod éoriv % xpnpariorixy 4 00, AAA 20 
s uty imdpyetw dowep ydp Kai dvOpmmous ov moet 


jw mointixav areipwy érOvpodotv. Soot 8 Kai rob ed 
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2rav Aoav (pov (det yap Eumetpoy elvat mpds EAANAE 15 
Te rovrwy tiva AvotredecraTa, Kai troia év trols rérots 
ra yap év dAais edOnvet xdpais), eira wepi yewpylas, . 
kai tavrns fon irs re Kal medurevpévns, kal pedir- 
toupylas, kal trav GAwy (gov trav trAwTaY 1) Trnvav, ag’ 

3 dcwy ort Tvyydvew Bonbelas. rijs pev ody oixecordrns xpn- 20 
partorikns tadta popia Kal mp@ra, ris dt peraBAnrixis 
péytorov pev épurropla (kal radrns pépn tpia, vavxAnpla . 
goprnyla mapdoracis: dtapépea Se rovrwy Erepa érépov TO 
Ta pty adogadécrepa elvat, ra St wAelo woplfew ri émi- 

4 xapriav), dedrepov dt roxtopés, tplrov dt pucbapvia’ rad- 26 
ms 8 h pev trav Bavatcoy rexyvdv, 4 Ot tay aréyvor 
Kai T@ odpatt pbyw yxpnoluov rplrov de eldos ypnpa- 
TLOTIKHS peragd Tavrns Kal THs mpdrns (Exar yap Kal rijs 
Kata gvow tt pépos kai tis peraBAntixis), Soa dard yijs 
Kal tov dmrd yis ywopévey dkdprov pey yxpynoipwy dé, 30 

5 ofoyv vAoropla re Kal maoa peraddevTixy, abtn 8 mode 
46n mwepretange yévn: woddd yap eidn Tay Ex yijs perad- 
Aevopéveoy early. wepi éexdarou dt rovtwy Kabdrov pev eipynrat 
kai viv, rd 6t xara pépos axptBodoyeicbat ypioipoy pev 

6 mpds tas épyactas, goprixdy dt 7d évdtarpiBew, eict dé 35 
TEXVKGTaTat pev Tov épyaciay Sov éAdxioroy Tvyns, 
Bavavobrara & év als rd odpata AwBdvrar pédNoTa, 
Sovrikorarat de &rov rot cdparos melorat xpyoes, dyevve- 

7 orarat St drov éAdyioroy mpoodet dperis. rel F éoriv évios 
yeypaupéva epi tovrmv, otov Xapnridn 7r@ Tlapio kal 40 
“ArohrAcdépw 74 Anpuviw wept yewpylas Kal Widfs wai 1259 a 





wrequrevpevns, dpoiws de Kat ddAots mept ddAwv, Tabra | 
pew ex TotTrwy Oewpeitm bro émipedéss Erte 88 Kal Ta re- 
youeva oropddny, dc ay émrervyjxacw eno ypnparigé- 
8 yevot, Sei cudAdyeww” wadvra yap wopéAtpa rabr éorl rois 5 
Tip@ct Thy xpnpatiocrikyv, otoy cat rd OdrAew Tod MirAnoiov: 
rovro ydp éor: xaravénpd re xpnpariorixéy, GAN éxeivm | 
VOL. II. Cc 
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pev bad tiv copiay mpocdmrovet, tvyxdver de Kabbdou te 
dv. dvedifévrwy yap avt@ did riv tweviav ds dvwdedobs 9 

10 THs pirogodias olons, Katavojcavrd ghacw avrov édatav 
gopay éropévny éx tis dorpodoyias, Ert yetpavos dvTos 
evropjoavra xpnpdtov dAlywy appaBavas siadodvar tar 
eAaoupyeiwy trav tr év Miro kai Xlm wévrov, 6rAlyou p- 
cOwodpevov Er’ ovdevds ériBddXovros: erred?) 8 6 Katpds Ke, 

15 TroAAGy (nroupévoy dpa kai éfaigyns, éxpioboivra by tpérov 
nBotbrero, OANA xpypara ovdAé~avra émidei~ae drt padiév 
éort mAoureiy ois pirocdgots, dv Botdwvrat, dAX ov robr’ 
éori wept 8 arovddfovew. Oadris pev ovy Aéyerat Tobroy 10 
tov tpérrov éridergw trojnoacbat ris codlas tort 6, momwep 

20 elzropev, xabbdov 7d Totovroy xpnpatiorikéy, édv ris SbvnTat 
povorwrlay att@ karackevdfev. 6:3 kai rév médewv Evcac 
Tobroy mrovobvrat Tov mébpoy, bray dropact xpnpdrov’ povo- 
TwoXlay yap trav dvlov moto. ey Sexerle dé tis reOévros 11 
wap avT@ vouloparos cvverpiaro mévra tov aidnpov éx 

25 7Tav oldnpelwv, pera St raira as adlxovro éx Tay éputro- 
plov of Eurropot, émddee pdvos, ov modARy moinoas vrepBo- 
Ay ris tipqs’ GAN’ Sus eri trois wevryKovra taddvros 
érékaBev éxaréy, roirov pev ovv 6 Atovdcros alcObuevos ta 12 
pey xphpara éxédkevcey Exxoplcacba, pi pévto ye ert 

30 pévery éy Bupaxovoais, ws mbpous edpicxovra ois adrob 
apdypacw doupdépovs Td pévroar dpapa Odrew Kai robro 
ravTév éoriw ayudérepor yap éavrois éréxvacav yevéobat 
povorwAlay, xphoyov be yvepifey raira Kai rots mod 13 
Tixots* todAais yap méXeot det ypnpariopoh Kai roiovroy 

35 wépwy, momep oixlg, paddAov dé, Sidrep tives Kal qoX- 
TEevovTal Tay ToAtTEvopévay Tabra pévoy, 

12 ‘Emet St tpia pépyn ris olxovomixys Fv, @v piv se- 
OTroTiKh, mept Hs elpnrat mpdbrepov, ev de rarpixy, tplrov de 
yapixh Kal yap yuvakes dpxew Kal réxvwy, ds édrevbé- 

40 pov pev audoiy, ov Tov avrdw Ot rpbiroy THs dpyiis, dA 


Aa. 
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yuvaixds pey mrodiTiKas, Téxvwy 6¢ Baciiixas 76 TE yap 1259 b 
Eppev pice tod OxjAcos tyepovixdrepov, el ph mov avvé- 
ornke Tapa gio, kai Td mpecBurepoy Kai TéXELoy TOD vEew- 

27épov Kai dredobs. év pev ovy tais moXTiKais apyais Tais 
wreloras peraBddXAe 7d dpxov Kal 7d dpxduevov (ef iaov 5 
yap elvas Botvderat riv diow Kai diadépew pydév), Spos 
8é, Srav rd pov apyn 1d dt dpynrat, (nret Stagopay eivas 
Kai oxfpact Kai Adyos Kai Tipais, dowep cai “Apacs 

3 ele Tov wept Tow modavimripos A6yor. 738 dppev dei mpods 
73 OnAv Tobrov exe tov Tpdrov.  S& Tav TéxvoV apy?) Lo 
Baowixyn 7rd yap yevvicay Kai xara girlay dpyxov kai 
xara, wpecBelav éorly, dep écrit Bactrrxhs eldos apyis. dd 
Kkaras “Opunpos riv Ala mrpornybpevoey elmdy “marip dy- 
Spay te Gedy Te, Tov Baciréa TovTrwv drdvrav. dice yap 
roy Baciréa Stadépew piv Sei, re yéver 8 elvar rdv adréy: 15 
drep wénovOe Td mperBitepoy mpds Td vedrepoy Kai 6 yev- 
vioas mpos Td Téxvov. 

Davepdy roivyy Sri wAclov 4 orovd? ris olxovouzlas 13 
wept Tovs avOpénrous 7) wepi Tiv Trav aWdyoy KTijov, Kal 
wepi Tiy aperiy TrovT@y 7) TEpi THY THS KTHTEWS, dy KaAODpEY 20 

2 wdobroy, Kai tev éXevOépwy paddAov 7) SovAwY. mpaToy pey 
ovv epi SovAwy arropyoeey dv tis, wérepdy éotiv dpery tts 
dovAov mapa tas dpyavixas kai dtaxovxds GAN Tipiwrépa 
rovrwy, olov cwppootvn Kai dvdpla Kai Sixaoctvy Kai rd 
DrAov trav rootrov eewv, } ovx éoriw ovdeula mapa tas 25 

3 owparixas tinpecias. Exe yap dmoplay dudorépws: cite 
yap éort, rh Stolcovar rev EXevOEpwy ; etre py éotiv, dvtov 
dvOpémeav Kai Adbyou Kowwvotvrwy dromov. cyxeddv de 
tavrév éart 7d (nrovpevoy Kal mepi yuvatxds Kai ma:dés, 
wérepa Kai rotrwv elciy dperal, cat Set tiv yuvaixa elvat 30 
cédpova kai avépeiav wai dtxalay, cai mais éori nai dxé- 

4Xacros Kal caddppwv, i 08; Kai xaObrov S} tobr éoriv émioxe- 
mréov wepl dpyouévou ptoet kal pyxovros, mérepov avr 
C2 
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dperi) } érépa. ei pev yap det adudorépous peréyety Kado- 
35 Kayablas, dia rl rov pev dpyew Séor dv rov dt dpyerbas 
xabdrag; ovdt yap TO paddov Kai Arrov oldy re dtagé- 
pew 7d pey yap apxecOat Kai dpxew cider Stadéper, 7d 
dt padrdov Kal Arrov ovdév: ef St rdv pev Set rov dt pH, 5 
Oavpacréy. eire yap 6 dpxwv pi) toras cddpav kai dt- 
40 kaos, m@s dpfe xaros; 16’ 6 dpydpuevos, mas dpyxO7- 
1260 a aerat KaAGs; axbAaoros yap dy Kai derdds ovdey troijoes 
ss Tv mpornkéyrwv. gavepdy tolvuv bri dvdyxn pev peréxew 
dudorépous dperis, tavrns 8 elvar diapopds, Gowep Kal 
Tav dice dpxopévoy, Kai rotro evOds boHynTa: wepi THY 6 
5yuxny éy ravry ydp éort gio rd pév dpxov 7d 8 
dpyépevov, ay érépay gapev elvac dperfy, olov roi Adbyov 
éxovros Kai rob dAbyov. SHAov roivuy bre Tov adrov rpémoy 
éxet xai éri trav dddAwv, wore dice Ta mrclw Epxovra 
kal dpxépeva: GdAXov yap rpdrov 7rd édedOepov rob Sovdov 7 
10 dpyet kai rd dppev rod Oydreos Kai dvip waidds- Kai maou 
évurrdpye: pity Td pépia ris wuyias, dAN evurdpye Bta- 
gepivrws’ 6 pév yap doddAos ddws ovdK Exe 7d BovAcutixéy, 
7d O& OfAv exe pév, GAN Axupoy, 6 S& mais Eye pév, 
GAN dredés. dpyolws rolvuy avayxaiov éxew Kal wepi ras 8 
15 nOtkas dperas vroAnmréoy, deivy pey peréxev mdvras, dAN 
ov tov aurov tpérov, dAX Saov éxdotm mpos Td atrob 
Epyov. did tov pey dpxovra redéav Exe Set tiv HOixijv 
dperjy (Td yap Epyov éoriv dmdas Tod dpxtréxrovos, 6 de 
Abyos dpxitéxrov), rav & dddwv Exacroy, Scov émBddArAc 
20 avrois. dare havepdy Sri éoriv 7OcK? dpe?) Tav elpnuévor 9 
mwavrwv, Kal ovx 1 avri) cwdpootvn yuvatkds Kal dvdpés, 
ovd dv8pla cal Stxatoovvn, xabdwep Geto Swxpdrns, adN’ 
) pev dpytxt dvdpla, 4} 8 danperixy. dpolws 8 exe Kai 
mepi tas &Adas. OyAov O& robro Kai Kara pépos paddov 10 
25 ¢mioxorrotow Kadddov ydp of AéyorTes EEarraraoty éavrovs, 
ire 7d & eyew tiv Wuxi apery, 7d dpOompayeiv, § re 
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T@Y ToLOvT@Y? TOAD yap dpetvov Aéyovar of éLapOpobiyres 

ll ras dperds, domep Topyias, rav ovtws dépifopévov. d1d de, 
domep 6 moinris elpnxe mepi yuvatkés, obrw voulfew txew 
wept mévrav, “-yuvatki xdopov 4 ary?) pépet, GAA aydpi 30 
ovxére TovTO. érel & d mais dreAns, OjAov Ore Tovrou pey Kal 
} dpert) ovK atroi mpis avréy éoriv, d\Aa mpds 7d TédOS 

12 kai rév syotpevov. dpolws de Kai dovAov mpds Seombrnv, e6e- 
pev dt mpds tavayxaia xphotpov elvat tov dodAov, Sore O7- 
doy Gre kal dperfs Setrat puxpas, kai rooavtrns Sams phre 35 
6 adxodaciay pyre ia Seriay eddy trav Epyov, drro- 
phoae & dv ris, 7d viv elpnpévoy ef ddrnbés, dpa xa rods 
texviras dejoe Exe dperjy? mwodAdkis yap ot adxodaclay 

13 €AAefrrouct tay Epywv. 1) Siahépet rofro mXeiorov; 6 piv yap 
Boidos Kowovds (wis, 6 8 woppdrepoy, Kal rogobroy émt- 40 
BdédXet dperfis 8cov wep Kai dovaclas- 6 yap Bdvavoos rey- 
virns adfopicpévny tivd exer Sovrelay Kai 6 pev dobdos 1260 b 
tay gicet, oxuroréuos 8 ovdels, ovde trav EdAdwv TexviTav. 

14 davepdv rolvuy Sri THs roradrns dperfs alriov elvat Set TO 
SotAm tov deowérny, GAX ov tiv didacKxadixhy txovra TaY 
épyov deorrorixny. 816 Aéyovow ov Karas of Abyou Tods dov- 5 
hous dmroorepobvres Kai ddoxovres émirdfe xpjobat pbvor 
voulernréov yap padXov rods dovAous 4 rods maidas. 

15 AAA wepi pev rodTrov Siwpicbw riv rpérov robroy epi 
& dv8pds xal yuvaixds xal réxvov xal marpés, ris Te epi 
exaoroy aurav dperis Kal tis mpds opas avrods dutdias, 10 
ti 7d Kad@s Kal pi Kadas éorl, eal was Set rd pe ev dtd- 
key 7d St xaxas hevyew, év rots mepi tas woNtrtelas dvay- 
Kaiov éredOeiy. erred yap olkia piv waca pépos médcos, 
taira & oixlas, riv dt ro pépous mpds tiv Tob Sdovu Set BrE- 
wey dperiy, advayKaiov mpds tiv modrelay Br€movras Trat- 15 
every xai rods maidas kal ras yuvaixas, elrep Tt Stagépe mpds 
1d thy arbdwy elvac orrovéalay Kal rods maidas elvat orrovdalous 

16 xai Tas yuvaixas omovdalas. dvayxaiov 8t dtadéperw ail pev 
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ras re wodAds 7d wdvrov elvar ras yuvaixas xowvds, 10 
wai Oc Av alrlay dyoi seiv vevopoberijaOa trav rpbmrov rotroy 
6 Swxpdrns, ob galverar cupBaivoy éx rev Abyor Ere 82 
wpos 7d Tédos & gyot tH wore Cely bmdpyeww, as pev elpy- 

2 rat viv, ddbvarov, mas Se det Sedeiv, ov8ty Sudptorar. Aéyo 
6 73 play elvat ry rod ds Apioroy by drt pddwoTa wWaicay 1¢ 
Aap Bdve yap tabrnv drbOcow 6 Swxpdrns. xalro pave- 
pby orw ds mpoiotoa Kai ywonévn pla paAdoy ovde ré6XLs 
€orar wrAn00s ydp re Thy tow éoriv 4} wérs, ywopévy TE 
pla paddov oixla pev éx wébdrAews, EvOpwmos 5 ef olkias 
€orar paddov yap play tiv olklay ris wbdews hainpey dv, a0 
Kai roy va rijs olxlas: dor ef kai dvvarébs tis efn rotro 

3 dpay, ov woinréov’ dvaiphoe: yap tiv mbAw. ob péovov 8 éx 
wActbvov dvOpmnrwv éoriv 1 médts, d\Ad kai é€ cide dta- 
gepbvrav’ ob yap ylverat modus ef dpolwy. Erepoy yap aup- 
paxla cal words" 7d yey yap 7G wood xphoipov, Kav 7 az 
7d atts T@ ele (BonOelas yap xdpw 4 cuppayxla rédv- 
kev), owep dv ef orabpds mreiov t éAxtont: diolcea St 7G 
rootre xa w6dus tOvous, Sray pi) Kata Kdpas Sot Kexopt- 
opévot td wAnOos, GAN’ oloy Apxddes ef ay St Set ey 

4 yevéoOat, elde Stadéper. Stédrep 7d icov 7d dvrimerovOds 30 
omer Tas mbdvels, owep ev tois AOixois elpnrat mpdrepor 
ee? xal év rots édkevOépas Kal loots dvdyxn tobr elvar dpa 
yap ovy olév re wdvras dpxew, add’ 4 Kar’ éviavriy # 

5 xaré tiva ddAnv rééw } xpévov. Kal ovpBalver 6) Tov 
tpbmov Tobroy dore mavras dpyew, womep av ef peréBaddov 35 
of oxureis Kal of réxroves nai pr of avrot adel oxvtorbpot 

6 xal réxroves foay. émet St BéAriov obrws Exe Kal ra wepi 
Thy xowveovlay riyv wortrikyy, Ojrov ds Tods avrods del BEA- 
riov dpxew, el Suvari év ols St pi) duvardv dia 7d ri 
gia ious eivar mdvras, dua St xal dixatov, cir’ dyabdy 1261 b 
cire Gaidov 1d Epyev, mdvras avroo peréxev, trofro 68 
prueiras Td ey pépet rods Ioous elxery rd 8 cs duolous elvac ef 
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tixais dtaxoviats of trodAol Oepdrrovres Eéviore yeipov birnpe- 
5 Toot Tay éAatréverv. yivovrai d éxdor@ yo rev modToY 
viol, kai otrot ovy as éxdorov, dd\Aa Too Tvybvros 6 TUXav 


dpotws éoriy vibss Sore wdvres dpotws dAtywpjoovety. ert 1262 a 


otrws Exacros éuds Aéyee Tov ED MpaTTOovTa TeV TodTov 7} 
kaxos, oréoros Tuyxdver tov aptOudy, ofov épds 4} rob deivos, 
Tobrovy Tov tpbmov Aéyov Kal’ Exacroy tev xiAlov, 7) doo 
} modus earl, Kai robro dtord(wv Adnrov yap @ ouvéBn yevé- § 
6c0ae réxvoy Kal cwobiva yevduevoyv. xalrot mérepoy otro 
Kpeirrov Td éuov Aéyew Exacroy Td avrTd pev mpocayopevov- 
tas Staxidlov nai pupiov, } paddAov ds viv ew rais médeoe 
770 épdv A€youot; 6 pev yap vidv abrobd 6 8° ddeAgdv adrod 
mpocayopever tov avrév, 6 8 dveyidy, # Kar’ dAAny Twa 10 
ouvyyéveay, 4} mpos aiparos, } Kat’ oixetérnra Kai xndclay 
aitot mparov 4 Trav abrod, mpos dt rotrots Erepoy dpdropa 
gudérny Kpeirrov yap tdiov dveypidy elvat } Tov Tpérrov Toi- 
gtov vidy. ov piy addr’ ovdt dtaguyety duvardy 7d wh Twas 
irokapBdvew éavtrav adedgpots re xal maidas nai warépas 15 
Kal pnvépas: kata ydp ras dpobrntas al ylvovrat ois 
téxvots mpods Tods yevyicavTas, dvayKaioy AapBdvew srepi 
9da\AjAw@y Tas wicras. Srep pact Kal ovpBalvew ties rar 
Tas THS ys mepibdouvs mpaypatevopévoy elvar ydp Tict 
rav advo AiBtwy xoiwds tas yuvaixas, TA pévrot yevdpeva 20 
téxva, StaipeicOat xara tas dpobrnras. eioi dé rives Kal 
yuvaixes kai tav dddA\wv ow, olov immo Kai Bbes, al 
cpidpa awedixacw Suoia adrrodidbvas rd téxva rots yovei- 
ow, dowep } év Daprdrdw KAnOcioa Atxaia inmos, Eri 84 
Kai tas sowatras dvcyepelas od padiov ewrAaBnOivat rots 2g 
Tavrny KatacKevdfovet Thy Kowvwviay, olov aixlas kal pévous 
axovatous, Tovs de éxovalovs, kai udxas Kat dodoplas’ ay 
oder Sardy éort ylvecOar mpds warépas Kai pnrépas Kal rods 
Ky wéppe tis cuyyeveias Svras, dowep mpds rods arober 
@\Ad Kai mAciov cupBaivey dvayKxaioy dyvoovvray i} yva- 30 
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rods dvOpdrous kal girciv, 7b re toy Kai rd dyanrnréy oy 
ovdérepoy oldy re dirdpyetv Tots ofrw moAtrevopévois, adAAL 
pv Kai epi rod peradépe ra yivépeva réxva, Ta pe ex 25 
Tov yeopyav Kal Texvitay els rods dvAaxas, TA 5° ex Tov- 
tov els éxelyous, woAARy exer Tapayny, tla ~orat tpbrov 
kal ywoornev dvayxaioy tovs didévras Kai peradépovras 
10 riot rivas Oidbacw, Ere St Kal Ta mdédat Ae Oevra padrov 
éri toGrey dvayKaioy ovpBalvey, olov alxias tpwras dévous’ 30 
ov yap ert mpocayopevovow adeAgovs kai réxva kal marépas 
cai pynrépas rods piAakas of re es rods EAAous woAlras do- 
Gévres xai wdédw of mapa rois ptrAagt rods AAXovs so- 
Afras, dore ebraBeicbar trav rovotvroy ri mpdrrev did Thy 
ovyyévetay. epi pey ovy THs mepl ra Téxva Kal Tas 35 
yuvaixas xowvovlas SioplrOw tiv tpbrov rofroy’ 

"Exédpevoy 8% rotrav éorly éricxéacOat sepl rijs Krh- & 
cews, Tiva tpbrov det karacxevdfecOat rots péAXovet ToAL- 
revecOat tiv dplorny rorcrelay, mbrepov Kowwhy 7 pt) Koy 

2 elvat Thy Krijow. Toiro 8 dv ris Kal yapis oxéyvairo amd 40 
Tov wept Ta Téxva kal Tas yuvaixas vevopobernpevwy, AEyo 
6 rd epi tiv Krijow mébrepov kav 7 éxeiva yopls, nad’ 1263 a 





bv viv tpbrov tye maot, rds Te Krioes Kowds elvar Béd- 
Tiov Kal ras xpyoes, oloy ra pey yihreda yapls, rods de 
xaptrovs els 76 kowdy gépovras dvadloxew (Sep Ea trowel 
Tay €Ovay), i) rodvavrioy Thy piv viv Kowny elvat Kal yewp- 5 
yelv xowvfj, Tods d& Kaprrods StaipetoOat mpds tas ldlas ypi- 
oes (Aéyovrat € tives Kal robroy rév Tpbmrov Kowoveiy ToY 
3 BapBdpwv), 9) xal ra yreda Kal rods Kaprods Kowots, éré- 
pov pev ody Svrwy tay yewpyotvrov Gdos dv ein tpbros Kal 
pawv, atrav 8 avrois Starovotyray ra mepi Tas KTHCEs 10 
anelous dv trapéyo dvoxorlas Kal yap év rais drodatcect 
Kai év Trois Epyos pt) ywopévwv lowv dvayxaiov éyxA7- 
para ylvecbat mpds tovs drodadvovras piv [1 AapBdvorras] 
woAnd, érL’ya 8 trovobvras, Trois éAdrrm pey AapBdvovet, 
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1s mAefo Ot rovotctv, Sdrws dé rd cuffiy Kal Kowwveiv Tov dy- 4 
Opwmixay mévrevy yadrerdéy, kal pdédiora tay To.obror. 
8nAovor 8 al tév acvvarodfpov Kowovlar oyeddv yap ol 
mrciorot Stagepopevot éx tay év tool Kal €x piKkpa@y TTpoo- 
Kpovoyres GAAHAas, ere O& Tay Oepardbyray rovros pddAtora 

20 mpooxpovopey, ols wAciora mporxpapeba mpds ras diaxovlas 
Tas éyxuxAlous. 1d pev ovv Kovds elvat ras KTHoES Tabras 5 
re kai ddXdas roratvras Exe: dvoyxepelas, dv 8t viv rpébrov 
€xer Kai emixoopnOey HOeor nal rdégec vopov spar, ov jt- 
xpoy dy dtevéyxar Efe yap rd é£ adpdorépav dyabdy’ 

25 Aéyw O& 7d EE adudorépwy Td éx Tob Kowds civat Tas KTH- 
oes Kal Td éx Tob lSias, Set yap mas pev elvar xowds, dros 
& idias’ al piv yap émipérccar Sigpnpévar rd éyxAjpara 6 
ampds ad\AHAous ov trotjoovety, uaAXAov Oe Eriddaovety os mpos 
itov éxdarov mpooedpevovros: bt dperhy 8 xrat mpds 73 xpij- 

3° cba Kara riv tapoiplay Kowda Ta ddov. ort St Kal viv 
tov Tpotrov Toiroy éy éviais mbAcow obras droyeypappéevoy 
as ovx dy dddvaroy, kal pddtora ey tais Kadas olxovpévats 
Td pey ort ra 88 yévorr’ dv idiavy yap Exactos ry xrijow 7 
éxov Ta pty xpyoipa moe rois pidros, trois 8 xpyra 

35 Kolvois, oloy cai évy Aaxedaluovt trois re SovAos yxpavrat 
Tois d\AjAav as elreiy dls, ért SF irmos Kal Kvoiv, Kav 
denObaoww épodlwy ev Trois dypois kata Tv xopay. davepdr 8 
tolvuy Sri Bédriov elvar pev idlas tas Kxrijoes, rH St xpy- 
get rovciy Kowwds: Srrws St ylvwvrat to.obrot, rob vopobérou 

4° robr’ epyov liby éorw. Ere 8% xal mpds Hdoviy dubOnror scrov 
Cradéper 7d voulfew tidy re’ pi) yap od pdrny riv mpos 

1263 b adray adris exer gidlay Exacros, dAX’ Ere TolTo puotKéy. 
7d 8 didavroy eivat wéyerat Stxaiws: ovx Erte St TobTo 739 
gireiy éavréy, GAAA Td padrAdAov 4 det gireiv, Kabdsep 
kai tov gidoyphparov, ered girofiol ye wdvres ds elweiv 

5 €xagroy Tay roovrwy. ddAAQ py Kal 7d xaploacba Kai 
BonOjcar pros 4 <évois # éralpos Hdtorov. 8 yiverat rijs 


— 
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10 xrycews lSias odons. tatrd re Sh ov cupBalvea rois Alay ev 
motovet tiv oA, Kal mpds TovTots avaipodoww E~pya Suoiv 
dperaiv davepas, cwppoctyns pev rd wep tas yuvaixas 
(Epyov yap Kaddv dddorpias odons dwéxecOar bid codppo- 
otvnv), EdevOeprérnros Ot rd wepi ras Kryjcets’ obre yap éorat 
gpavepds EXevOépios dy, ore mpdgec mpagiv ercvOépiov ovde- 
play év TH yap xpjoe Tay Krnpdrov rd THs éXevOeptérn- 
Tos Epyoy éorly, 

11 Evdmpbowmos pey ov 4 roatrn vopobecla xai girdy- 
Opes dv elvar ddgerer 6 yap axpodpevos Aopevos drodé- 
xeTat, voullov EcecOat girlay tivda Oavpacriy maot mpds 
dmavras, G\dws Te Kal Stray Karnyopf tis tay viv vrap- 
xévreov év Tais woXtrelats Kaxdy os yivopévoy Sid 7d pe? 
Kowi?y elvat tiv ovolay, Aéyw Ot Sleas re mpds dAAHAovsS 
qepi oupBortalwy Kal Wevdopaprupiay Kxpices nai mdovolwoy 

12 Kodaxelas- ay ovdeéy yiverat did Tiv dxowvwrvnolay dAda 


15 


dia THv poxOnpiay, eet xai rods Kowwd Kextnpévous Kai Kot- 


vwVvoUVTAS TOAA@ Stagepopévous padAdov dpapev i rods xwpis 
Tas ovolas Exovras’ GANG Oewpoiper dAlyous Tous éx Tay Kol- 
voviay Staghepopévous mpds rroAdovs cupBdddovres Tovs KEKTN- 
13 pévous dia ras xryces. ére d& Slkatov pi) pbvoy Aéyey 
bowv oTEepyocovTat Kax@v Kowwvnoayres, GAA Kal Scov 
ayabav gaiverat 8 elvar wdprav dddvatos 6 Bios, airtov 


d¢ 7d Dwxpdre: ris mapaxpovoews xpi) voulfeyw tiv b77dbe- 30 


l4oty obx odoav dpOyv. Sel pey yap elval mas play Kal rh 
olxiay Kail tiv wOAWw, aX ov wdvros. ore pev yap os ovK 
tora: mpoiodoa mods, Eats 8 os Eorat pév, éyyds 8 ovca 
Tob pi) modus elvat yxelpwv mé6Ats, Oowep Kav et Tis Ti 


cupdeviay ronjceev ouopavlay } Tov puOpdy Bdow play. 35 


15 GAA Bef wAROos bv, orep eipnrat wpbrepoy, Oa Thy Tat- 
Gciav xow?y Kai piav Toei Kal r6v ye péAdovra tradeiav 
elodyew, Kal vopifovra diva tadrns EveoOae tiv wéALv ozrov- 
Saiay, dromov rois ro.ovrois olerOar StopOoiv, dAAA pi) Trois 
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22 roaodray, dwodidods pévow riy wadelay Trois pbdafiv, Er: 82 
xupious wo raw Krynpdrew Tous yeopyous dwopopay gépor- 
Tas GAA wOdD paddow cixds elvas yadexovs xal dpovn- 
pdrey srAgpes 4 tas wap’ évins cidoreias TE kal weveoteias 35 

93 kai Soudeias. dAAA ydp cfr dvayxaia tail dpoiws clive 
ph, vow ye obder Suapusra:, cai wepi Taw éxopiver, tit 4 
ToTew Te woktreia. xai watheia cai vipo tives. Eort & obre 
eipeiy padiow, obre Td Kiagipow pixpiv, 1d wowods Tivas eivat 

24 robrevs mwpos Td ob{eaOa: Ty Taw guldxaw xoweviay. ddd 40 
pay ef ye tas pew yovaixas wahoa covas ras €¢ xrhous 1264 b 
idias, Tis cixevopgou Gawep Ta éwi tan dypew ol Evipes 
airav, kay i cowwai ai xTgcus Kai ai Tiw yeapyiw yu- 
paixes; dzewew Ce nai 76 x tiew Onpiaw wacigOa THY Ta- 


peBedin, Sri Sei ta abt éxtrytchuy Tas yovaixas TUS $ 
25 dvdpderw, off cixevepias ebdcy piteotiy, tmiogares O cai 


tes dpyevvas os xabioryow 6 Leaptrys dei yap woe TOUS 
cbreas Epyovrvas, tovre c erkocs aiziow yiveras nai wapt 
rile pues Eflapd: aecroporus, Sewhe ty wapl ye Oe: 
6 pecades: ai sodlepioos dvipdow. bi F dvayceiow 2679 10 
sauna ces acters Epywrss, gasecpi ob yap oe per DAvs 
ace Ze Akos pépcra: Tas Wrysis 3 wape To Ges) yp0- 
om, GAM sci tems aires. gy Ge ros us w bbs yirepi- 
mas pee peo. sus 8 ipyvpw, ywaw & cai citi pow 
Timm types pirhonsw tvcofa: cai yempyvis. ei Ct wai 15 
yp ade.perie ageipoperss Tew gridan, inny gysi cy 
adayues mma Ty tie Tw spyoberyy, ditverw & 
edaymeuiy Gin, pi, Tew TAciovew | yt wiorew pepew § 
ey fyi Tip adeypowrias, ob yop Tew atten Th elias 
pIeiie sepep Ti prise ToETD yew yop erityeras Tip ing 20 
imipgew. vam fe pepe pnbevipg, 71 fe etborpmy att 
Some. dees py & Mm GAgEE LT in pwes, The Ere 
m5 mw yop th, a yt cept: ae: 71 xr-bos 71 Tow Lares 
me. = per mie mincsic wep 7 t Leapirys cpecs, 





——— eee ee 
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7Twv Erepos SyAos wodAamAdawos, Set pey ovv srrorlber Oat 
Kar’ evyny, pndey pévroe ddvvatov. Néyerac 8 ads Sef ray 
vopoOérny apos dvo BAémrovra riBévat tods vépous, mpés Te 
THY xdpav xal rods dvOpaérous. eri O& Karas Exet wporbei- 20 
vat Kal mpos Tovs yerrvi@vras Térous, ef def Thy mwbAw Ch 
Biov modtrixéy ob yap pévoy dvayxatéy éorw abriy rovovrots 
xp7ncba: mpds tov wédvcuov Srdos & yxpHoia KaTd Tih 

8 olxelay yadpay éoriv, dAAA Kal mpds Tods ew térous, ef dé 
Tis pt) ToLotroy dmodéxerat Bloy, pire rdv idtoy pyre tov 25 
Koivdy Tis wébAews, Sums ovdey Hrrov def PoBepovds elvat rois 
worepiows, pi) povov éodow els rv yxdpay GAA xal 
G@redOoictv. Kai 7d wAHOos St ris Krjocews spay det, uyrore 
BéAriov érépws dtoploar re cages paddAov, tocatrny yap 
elval dnote Seiy Sore (iv codpbvas, domep ay el tis elev 30 

9 dote (iv ed (robro ydp éort KaOébdov padAow Eri O Ett ow~ 
dpbvws pey radardpws dt Civ). addAa BeAtiov Epos 7d 
cadpbves Kai édevOeplos (xwpis yap éxdrepoy Td piv 7h 
Tpupav dxodovOjce, rd St te érimbvos), ered pdvar y’ 
eiciv Efeas alperat mepi tiv ris ovolas yxpiow avrat, olov 35 
ovcia mpdas i) dvdpelws xpicbat ove ori, cwdpdvas St Kai 
€revbepias Eoriy, Sore xai Tas xpjoes dvayKaiov epi adriy 

10 elvat tavras. Eromov St nal rd ras xrices icdfovra 7d 
wepi Td WAGs Tay Torrey pi) KaTacKkevdfew, GAN adel- 
vat Ti Texvorrolay abptoroy os ixavas dy dpartoOnoopévny 40 
eis 7d avrd rARO0s dia Tas drexvlas édowvody yevvmpévor, 

11 Sre doxet rotro Kai viv ovpBaivew epi tas médrets, det 821265 b 
Tovr' ovyx dpotws dxpiBos exe mepi tas modes Tére Kai vow 
viv piv yap ovdeis dropel dia 7d peplfecOar ras ovolas els 
érocovoiy mAnO0s, rére St adtatpérwy ovcdy avdyKn Tovs tra- 
pdfuyas pndty tye, édv te EAdrrovs wot 7d WAGs édv TE 5 

12 wAeious, paddov Ot deiy trrodgBor tis av dplobat tis odcias 
wiv rexvorroilay, dore GptO pod Tivds pr) mAclova yevyay: TodTo 
& riPivar 1d mARO0s droBdAérovta mpds Tas Tvyas, ay 
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18 xaO’ jpépay’ ey 88 rois vopos elpnrat rovrois ds Séov ovy- 1266 a 
xeioOa: tiv dpiorny modrelay éx Snpoxparlas kai rupayvig 
dos, as 7} Td wapéray ovx dy ris Oeln rwodirelas 4 yetploras 
wacay. BéAriov ovy Aéyovaw of wrelovs pryvivresr 4 yap éx 
wAebveov ovyketpevn worirela BeATiov. trera ovd’ txovea 5 
galverat povapyixdy ovdév, GAN ddcyapyixa Kal Snpoxpa- 
mid: paddov & éyxAivew Bovderat mpds riv ddAryapylay. 

19 GyjAov 8t éx rijs tev dpybyrwv Karacrdcewss Td pey yap 
€f aiperay KAnpwrods Kowdy aydoiy, Td dt Tots pey evrropa- 
tépos émdvayKes éxxAnoidfew elvar cal ghépev Epyovras 10 
4 tt moeiy GAdo Tov TorTiKay, Tods 8 ddeiteOat, robro 8 
ddcyapxixby, kal 7d metpaaOat mrelous Ex rev edrépwy elvat 
tous dpxovras, kai tas peyloras éx tov peyloroy Tipnpd- 

20 Tw. dAtyapyixiy Ot move? Kal rh THs BovAtjs aipeotw aipoby- 
ras pev yap mdvres éxdvayxes, GAN éx rob mpdérov riysq- 15 
patos, elra wddw loovs éx Tob Sevrépov, el’ éx Tév tplror 
wAiy ov maow éerdvayxes fv rots éx tev tplrov 4 rerdprov, 
éx dt [rod rerdprou| ray rerdprav pbvots érdvayxes rois mpa- 

21 Tos Kai rois Sevrépots. elr éx Tobrwv icov dd éxdorov Tiph- 
paros diodeifal dyot deiv dptOpdy. Ecovrar 5) mAelovs of 20 
éx tay peyloroy tipnpdrov Kal BeArrlous dia 7d évlovs pi 

92 aipeioOar ray Snporixay dia 7d pi) Erdvayxes. ads pey ody 
otx éx Snpoxparlas kai povapxias det curiordvat riv roat- 
Thy mworirelav, Ex Tovreov pavepdy kal Tév Borepov pnOnoopé- 
voy, ray ériBddrAn wepl ris Toatrns modirelas 4 oKéris’ 25 
éxes 82 Kai aepi tiv aipeow tev dpxévrav rd é£ alperdy 
aiperods émixlyduvoy: el yap tives ovorivat OédAover Kal pérpiot 
70 wA7Gos, alel Kara tiv TovTwy aipeOjoovra: BotAnow, Ta 
pev ovy mepi riy woNtrelay riv ev Tois vbpos Tovrov exe 
Tov TpoTroy - 30 

Eiot 8€ rives modireias Kai dra, al pey iworav ail 
62 dirrocigwy cai woditixdv, wacat Ot tov KabeornKULdy 
cai xaO’ as modtrevovrat viv éyybrepéy elat totTrav dpudo- 

D 2 
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ox dkavév 73 ras ovalas ioas moijoat Tov vopobérny, GAA 

8 rod péoou oroyactéov, ert O ef ris Kal rihv perplay rdgeer 
ovalay traci, ovdév Shedos- paddov yap det ras emcOuzlas 
dparigev 4 ras ovalas, rotro 8° ovK éott pi) maidevopévors 30 
ixavas ind rev vopov, adAN tows dy elreey 6 Paréas Sre 
Tatra tTvyxdve. Aéyov avrés’ olerat yap dvoiv rovrow icé- 
myta deiy imdpyew rais médeow, KTicews Kai maidelas, 

9 dAAa rHy Te wradelay Aris Eorae det Aéyev, Kal Td play 
elvas ai tiv adriy obdty Speedos’ Cort yap riy avriy pev 36 
elvat xai piav, dAXAA ravrnv elva roatrny é£ Fs Evovrat 
mpoaiperixol Tob mAcovextely 4} yxpnpdrov f ripas 4) ovvap- 

10 gorépwy, rt oracidfovaty ov pbyoy did tiv dvodrnra ris 
KTHoEwS, GAAA Kai Oia Thy TeV Tima Tovvayrloy Se rep 
éxdrepoyy of pey yap moddol did 7d mepi Tas Krnces Evi- 40 
cov, of dt yaplevres epi Tay Tipo, édy loa SOev nai “ éy 1267 2 

11 dt if repq qpey Kaxds 7402 Kal écOrbs.” od pévoy 8” of 
&vOpwro: 8a tdvayxaia adtxofow, ov Akos eivat voller 
riv loérnra ris ovclas, dore pi) Awrrodureiv did 7d pryody 4 
mewinyv, GAA Kal Gros xalpwot Kal ph éeriOupaow édy 5 
yap pel{m txywow eribuplay trav dvayxalov, dia ry 

12 ratrns larpelay adixqjcoveww’ ov rolvuy dia radrnv pévoy, 
GAA nal dv emibvpoiev, iva yalpwor tats dvev duraov 
Hdovais. rh ovv Axos trav Tpidy Tovray ; Tots pey ovata Bpa- 
xeta nal épyacia, trois 8 cwppocivn tpirov 5, ef tives 10 
Botrowro & adrav yalpay, ovx dv émi(nrotev ei pi) mapa 

13 girooogias dos, al yap GAdat dvOpdrav déovra’ éxel 
d8txobal ye Ta péyiora Sid tas drepBodds, GAX od did 
Ta dvayxaia, olov rupavvobow ovy iva pr prydoww. 8d Kai 
ai tyai peydda, av dmroxrelyp tis ov KAérrnvy AANA I5 
Tépayvoy. adore mpds ras pixpas ddixlas BonOnrixds pdvoy 

146 rpéros ris Padréov modirelas. ert Ta wodAAa BovAcras 
xatacxevdgew éf oy Td mpds adrods modiTedoovTat Kadas, 
ez St Kal mpds rods yertymvtas Kai Tods E~mbey wdvras, 
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MOAN?) TOY KaAoupévey érlrAwmv. 4 rdvrwv ovy rovtovr ic6- 

22 rnra (nrnréov 4 rdgw rid perplay, } mdvra éaréov. gat- 
verat & éx THS vopobeclas KatacKevd{wy tiv modwW pl- 
xpdy, ef y of rexvirat mdvres Snpéboior Evovrat Kal ph 15 

23 wAjpopd te wapéfovrar ris méAews. GAA elwep Set Sn- 
poclous elvat rods Ta Kowd épyafopévous, dei xabdrep ey 
"Emddpyvm te, xal Atdpavrés more xarecxebagey AOy- 
ynot, Tolroy eye Tov tpbrov. smepi pev ody Tis Padéov 
wortrelas oxeddv éx rovrav dv Tis Oempjoecer, ef Tt TuyXdvet 20 
Kados elpnxas 4 pi) KaAGs* 

“Immédapos 8: Evpudadvtos Midgouos, bs xal riv trav 8 
wébAvewy Staipeoty edpe Kal rdv Ile:pard xarérepev, yevdpevos 
xai tept tov dAXov Biov mepirrérepos did gidroriplay obras 
adore Soxeiy éviocs (iv meptepybrepoy tpiyav re wAnOE Kai 25 
xédop moduredei, Ext dt éoOiros evredobs pey dreewas Oe 
ouK év T@ xetpave pbvoy GAAA Kal mepi Tods Oepivods xpb- 
vous, Adytos 88 Kal wep riy Any gvow elvar Bovdrspevos, 
Mparos Tey pt) woAtTevopévoy éveyelpnoé rt wep modcrelas 

2 eirely tis dplorns. Karecxedage Ot rivy wéAwW TE TAHOE 30 
pev puplavdpoy, eis tpla dt pépn Sippnpévny. émola yap 
ev pev pépos texvlras, ty dt yewpyous, rplrov dé 7d mpo- 

3 modepoby al ra Srdra ~xov. Sinpe 8° els tpla pépn riv 
xdpay, tiv pev lepdv, riy 5& Snpoclay, riv 8 iSslar Sev 
pey rd vout(bpeva troijocovet mpds Tods Oeovs, lepdy, dg dy 35 
& of mporodcpoivres Bidcovrat, Kowhy, riy Ot Tay yeopyar 

4 i8lav, ero 3 cidn xal rev vbpov elvar tpla povov' epi 
dy yap ai Sleat ylvovra, tpla rair’ elvat trav adpiOpdy, 
bBpw BrAdBnv Odvarov. évopobéra St xa Sixacrfhpioy ev 7d 
xbpiov, els 3 wdoas dvdyerOar Seiy ras pi) Kadas Kexpl- 40 
afer Goxotca ‘“ikas' tobro 8 xareoxevagey ex TiWav ye- 

ras 6 Kpices év trois dixacrnplos ov did 1268 a 
yiverOat deity, dAAA héperw Exacroy mi- 
pew, 6 Karadtxdfor andes tiv dixny, et 
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& dmodtoe dias, xevévy ef St 7d pev 7d 8 pH, rovre 
5 dtopifev. viv yap ovK @ero vevopoberAcOat xadas’ dvayxd- 
(ew yap émopKxely 4 tatra 4} ratra Oixdgovras. ériOer St 6 
vopov wept rév edpioxéytay Tt TH move ocupdéepoy, Srrws 
Tuyxdvact tins, Kai Trois matali rev év TO ToAkum Te- 
Aevrévrov éx Snpootov yiverbat rhv tpopiyy, ws obra Tobro 
10 map GAAots vevopobernpévor tore d& Kal év AOjvats ovros 
6 vépos viv Kal év érépas rav wédewv, tods 8 Apyovras 7 
aiperods dd Tob Sypou eivac mdvras’ Sipov & enol re 
tpla pépn tis méAews’ rods 8 alpebévras emmpeAciobat xot- 
vov Kal ferixay kal édpdavixav. rd pty ody mArciora Kail 
15Td pddora afibdroya tis ‘Immoddpou régews rabr early, 
dnophoeae 3 dy tis mparov piv tiv Sialpecw tod wAAOous 
TOY TONTOY. of TE yap TeExviTat Kal of yewpyol Kal oi 8 
7a Orda exovres Kotvwvotor ris wodrrelas mdvres, of pev 
yewpyot ovx Exovres SrAa, of dt reyvirat obre yiv obre Sida, 
20 more yivovrat oxeddv SoiAot Tay Ta Orda KexTnpévoy. per- 9 
éxey pey ovy nacay Toy ripay dddvatoyy dvdyxn yap éx 
Tay Ta Stra éxbvrwv KabicracOa Kai orparnyovs Kal Tro- 
AtropdAaKkas Kal tas xupiwrdras dpyds os elweiv’ pr 
peréxovras 6& ris modtrelas mas oly re gidrcxos exe 
25 mpos Tiv modrelay; dAAA Set xpelrrovs elvas Tovs Ta Swr|a 
Ye KexTnpévous dudorépwy tov pepav tobro & ov pgdtov pi) 
modAads dvras ef O€ Tor Eorat, rl Set rods dAXous peréxecy 10 
Tis twodteias Kal xupiovs elvat Tis Tay dpyéyrev KataoTd- 
wews; ert of yewpyol ri xpyotpo TH woAG; Texvlras pey 
30 yap dvayxaioy elva: (waoa ydp deirat mids rexvirav), 
kai dvvavrat StaylyverOae xaOdrep év rais GAdats wéde- 
aw ard THs Téxyns’ of St yewpyol moplfovres pey Trois Ta 
érha Kextnpévors tiv tpopiy evdrAdyos dy fjody te Tis 
méAews pépos, viv 8° idlay Exovotv, cal ratrny ldig yewp- 
35 yhoovow. ere Ot tiv Kowty, dd Fs ol mporodcpobvres Efover 11 
thy TpopHy, el pév avrol yewpyjoovow, obx dv eln 7d pao 
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xiwov Erepoy Kai rd yewpyodv, BovAerat 8 5 vopobérns ef 
8 Erepot tives Exovra: Tay Te Ta ida yewpyovvtmy Kal Tey 
paxipov, réraproy av pbpiov Eorat rovro ris mbAEws, ovde~ 
12 vis peeréxov, dAAA dAASrpioy THs modirelas. GAA py ef 40 
Tis Tovs avrods Oyjoet rots re Thy (diay Kal rods THY Koy 
yeopyoorras, Té re wAHOos Amopoy éorat Tay Kaprav éf oy 
exaoros yewpyjoet Ovo olxlas, Kal rivos Evexev ovx evOds 1268 b 
and THS ys Kal tov avTadv KAjpov adrois Tre Thy Tpodiy 
Ajwovrat kai rots paxipos mapéfovow; tadra db) wdvtTa 
13 WoAANY Exet Tapayyv. ov Kadas 8° ovd’ 6 epi ris Kploews 
Exes vdpos, Td Kpivew a£wiy Ctatpobyta ris Sixns amdGs 
yeypappévns, al yiverOa tov Sixacriy Stairnriv. Tovro 8 
év pey ti Stairy Kal mdrcloow évdéxerat (Kowwodoyobvrat 
yap adAxjAors epi rijs Kplrews), év d& rois dtxacrnpiots ovK 
éoriy, dAAA Kai Tovvayrloy rovrm Trav vopobera@y of mroAXol 
napacKevdfovo Sirs of Oixacral pi) Kowwod\ocyavrat mpds ro 
14 dAAnAous. Erara was ovK Eorat tapayddns % Kpiows, Sray 
égeirew 6 pev Stxaoris ofnrat, pi) Torobrov 8 soov 6 dt- 
Kafépevos; 6 pty yap elxooe pvas, 6 dt dtxaorihs Kpivet 
déxa pas, 6 pev wAéov, 6 & dacaov, dddAos 82 wévre, 
6 d¢ rérrapas’ xai roirov dO} rév rpérov SijAov Sri pepiot- 1% 
15 ow of 68 rdvra Katadixdoovory, of 8 ovdév. rls odv 6 rpb- 
wos tara TIS Stadoyhs tev Wider; Ere & oddels émiopxeiv 
advayxd{e. Tov dwdas drodixdoavtra 4 Karadtxdcayta, «l- 
wep dmdas Td EyxAnua yéypanra sixalwss ob ydp pn- 
dey dpetew 6 arodtxdcas xplva, dd\dAa ras elxoot pvas 20 
GX éxeivos Hon emopxel 6 xaradixdoas pi voul{ov ddele 
16 Aew ras efxoot pvads. wepi dt rod rots edploxoval rt TH 1W6- 
det aupdépoy as dei yiverOal rwa Tipty, ovK Eoriw aoda- 
Aes 7d vopoberciv, GAN evdpOarpov dxoicar pbvorr eye 
yap ovxogarrias Kai xwijoes, dv royn, wodirelas. ép- 26 
wire: 8° els GAXo wmpbBaAnpa Kal oxéyrw érépay dropofcr 
ydp tives mérepov BraBepdy 7} cupdépov rais mércor ra 
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Kiveiy rods marplous vépous, dv ff ris dAXos BeAtlov, Sidrep 17 
ob padioy T@ Ae OéevTt Taxd avyyxapeiv, citrep pi) oupdé- 
go pe ively. évdéyerat & elonycicbai twas vépov Avow 7 
woditelas ws Kowdy adyabdy. émel d& memoijpeda pyvelay, 
ért puxpda wept avtod siacreidacbar Bédriov. eye ydp, 18 
dorep elrouev, droplay, cal Séfeev dv BéAriov elvar 7d 
kiveiy’ émi yotv tav Brdov émiornpav tobro ovverivoyer, 
35 oloy larpix) xiwnOetoa mapa ta mdérpia Kal yupvaorixi 
cai dros al réyvat maoca nai al dvvdpes, dor eel play 
rovrwy Oeréoy Kal Tv modirexfy, OnAov Sre Kal wept rabrny 
dvayxaiov spolws éxev. onpetov 8’ dv yeyovévar pain ris 19 
éx’ avray Tav Epywv’ tods yap dpxaious véuous Alay dmdods 
40 elvaz Kal BapBapixovs’ éxidnpodopoiyré re yap of “EAAn- 
ves, Kal tas yuvaixas éwvoiyro map ddAfAwv, boa Te 20 
Aourd tov apxalov éorl mov vouluwv, edhOn méprayv éorly, 
1269 a oloy évy Ktun wept ra domxd vopos éoriv, dv wrAnOés re 
Ss Mapdoynrat papripwy 6 didxeov rév dévov tay adrod ovy- 
yevov, Evoyov elvat to ddvy Tov gebyovra, nrofor 821 
Srws ob 7d métpiov adAAA tayabdy mdvres’ elxds TE Tods 
5 wmparous, elre ynyeveis foay elt éx POopas Tivis EcdOnoay, 
dpotous elvat Kai rods TuyxévTas Kal rods dvofrous, dorep xai 
Aéyerat Kata TaY ynyevay, dore Aromov Td pévety ev rois 
rotray Séypacw, mpds O& rovrots ovde Tods yeypappévovs éav. 
dxiwwirouvs BéAriov, dorep yap Kai wepi ras dAdas Téxvas, 22 
10 Kal tiv wordirixhy tégw addvarov dxpiBos wdvra ypadij- 
| vat xaObrov yap dvayxaiov ypagivat, ai dt mpdges wepi 
rev Ka’ éxaoréy elow, €éx pey ody rovTwy davepdy ort Kiwn- 
Téot Kal ties Kal wore tov vbpov eloiv, dAXov 8t Tpdrov 
érioxorrofow eraBelas dv Sbfeev elvat modARs. Srav yap 23 
15 9 70 pev BéAriov pexpov, Td O° ebifew evyepas AdEw TOds 
vépous dabdov, pavepdy as éaréov évlas duaprilas cal trav 
vopoberay Kai tov dpyévrav’ ov yap Tocobroy wpeAjoerat 
xwihoas, Scov BrAaBioerat Trois dpxovow drabeiy ebtabels. 
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24 Webdos de nai 7d wapdéerypa 1d wepi tov Texvav" ov yap 
Suowv 7d kivety réxynv Kal vopov, 6 yap vopos loydy 20 
ovdeplay eye: mpds 7d melOerbar wapda 7d eos, Tobro 
& od ylvera: el ph ba yxpbvov mAROes, Gore 7d padlos pe- 
raBdd\rAew éx tov drapyéyrov vépov els érépovs vépous 

25 Kasvods doOevi mouciv éori tiv Tod vépou Siva. Ere de ef 
kai xwnréo, mbrepoy mdvres kal évy méoy wodirelg, 7 25 
oS: xai wbrepoy 7h TvyévTt 4H Tioly; rabra yap tye pe- 
yérAnv Siapopdy. 8d viv pey ddaper tatrny Thy oxi 
DArwv ydp ort catpor* 

IIepi 8 rijs Aaxedatpoviwy modtrelas xai tis Kpn- 9 
Tixns, cxeddv St Kat wepi tov ddAwv orsready, dbo elaly 30 
al oxéwes, pla pev ef re Karas 4 pi) Kadas mpds rihv 
dplornv vevonobérnra: Trdg, érépa 8 ef re mpds tiv dré- 
Geowy xai roy tpbrov drevayrios rijs mpoxemévns avrois 

2morrelas. Erte pey ody Set tH pedAdoboy Kadds toXred- 
ecbat tiv Trav dvayxalwoy dirdpyew oxodAjy, dporoyobpevby 35 
éoriy tlva St rpbrov drdpxey, ob pgdiov AaBeiv. H Te 
yap Gerraday reveorela rrodddxis éwéOero rois Oerradois, 
polos St Kai tois Adxwow of cidwres (Sorep yap édped- 

3 pevovres Tois druxjpact Staredohow)* rept dé rods Kpijras 
ovdév 1m rowobrov cupBéBnxev alriov 8 lows 7d tas yerTvid- 40 
gas woédes, Kalrep mwodepovoas ddAnAats, pndeulav elvat 1269 b 
coppaxov rois adiotapévors did 7d pi) oupgépeav cal 
atrais Kextnpévais meptolxous: Trois 6¢ Adxwow of yervimy- 
res €xOpol mdvres jjoav, Apyeio: kai Mecotvio nai ‘Ap- 
xddes- érel wal trois Oerradois nar dpxas ddloravro did § 
rd woAepeiv ert Tois mpooxdpois, Ayacois cai IeppatBois 


Kai Mdyvnow. €ow.xe 8 wai ef pndey Erepov, dAAa 76 ye 
ras émipedelas épywdes elvat, tlva Set mpds avrods dpiry- 
Gat Tporow dviéuevol re yap OBplfovcet Kal ray lowv afiob- 
civ €avTovs Tois Kuplots, kai kaxorrabas (avres émtBovAEvouat 10 
xa pucodew. dijdov ovy ws ovx égevploxovor tov BéATioTOV 
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Sorerotnpévous dia trav orpariorixdy Biov (wod\Ad yap tx 5 
Hépn tis dperfs), ras 6& yuvaixas gaol piv dyew én- 
Xetpjoat Tov Avxoipyoy éwi rods véuous, os 8 dvréxpovoy, 

12 drooriva: mdéAw, airias pev ovy eiolv abrat tay yevopé- 
you, more SyAov Sri Kal ravrns THs dpaprias. GAN hyeis 
ov Tobro oxomobper, tive det ovyyvaopny txev Ff pi Exe, 10 

13 dNAd mepl rod dpOas Kal ph dp0as. ta St wepi ras yvu- 
vaixas Exovra pi) Kadas Eotxey, @omrep EAEXOn Kai mpé- 
Tepov, ov pbvoy dirpéredy tia moeiy Ths woditelas avrijs 
xa’ adriv, d\Ad cupBddArccbal te mpds Thy gdiroxpr- 
patiav, pera yap ra viv pnbévra Trois mwepi riy dvapa- 15 

14 Alay ris xrnoews émitipjoaey dv ress Tots pey yap avrav 
ovpBéBnxe xextjcbat mwodAhv Alay ovelav, tois 8 wép- 
way pixpdy dibrep els dXdlyous Fxev 4 xdpa. tovro de Kail 
dia tév vbyov téraxrat gatrws: aveicba pey yap # 
marcy Tiy dirdpxovcay érolncey ov Kadby, dpbas moihjoas, 20 
é:ddvat 82 cal xaradelrew éfovolay tdwxe Trois BovAopévors 
xalrot ravTd cupBaivey dvayxaiov éxelvws te xal obras. 

15 ort O2 Kal Taw yuvaixdy ocyeddv THs mdons xopas Tov 
wévre pepav ra dvo, ray 7’ émikAjpwy moAAGy yivopevoy, 
kai &:a 1d mpotxas didbvar peyddas. xalror BéAriov fv 25 
pndepiay 4h ddlynv 4 Kal perplay rerdyOar viv 8 E~eore 
Sotval re riy énixAnpov dro dv BovAntra’ xdv drobdvy 
pa Stabépevos, dv dv xaradlry KAnpovbyoy, odros @ ay 

16 O€An Sidwow. rovyapody Suvapévns ris xdpas xiAlous br- 
meis tpépety Kai mevraxoolous Kai drAlras Tpiopuplous, ode 30 
xAro 73 wARbos Foav. yéyove St did tev Epywv avrav 
SHAov Gre patvrdaws avrois elye ra wepl thy rdf ravrny 
piay yap mAnyhv obx driveyxey 4 méds, GAN darddeTO 

17 ded Thy dAtyavOpwriay. déyovar 8 ds emi pev rev mporé- 
pow Bacidéwy peredidocay tis modirelas, dor ov ylverOas 35 
rére éAtyavOpwnlay modenovvrwy moddy xpdvor Kal dacw 
elyai more rois Yaapridras Kal puplouss ob piv GAN cfr 
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éorly d\n674 ratra cire ph, BéAriov rd Od THS KTHoEws 
Gpadtopéyvns wAnbvev dvdpay tiv modw. srevayrios 818 
40 Kal 6 wepi Tv Texvotrolay vomos mpds Ttabrny Thy d:bpbe- 
1270 baw,  BovAdpevos yap 6 vopobérns ds rAelorous elvat Tovs 
Srapridras, wpodyerat rods wodlras Ere wrAelorous roretcbat 
maidass tore yap avrots vbyos riév pev yevyfoavra Tpeis 
viods Eppovpoyv elvat, rov 8t rérrapas dredAR mdvrwv. xafrot 19 
5 pavepdy Sri wodAav yiwopévwr, THs St ydpas obrw diypn- 
pévns, dvayxatov wodAods ylverOat wévnras. aAAA py 
kal ta epi riv édopelavy Exar GavAws: 1) yap apy?) Ku- 
pla pev abri) trav peylotov avrois éoriv, ylvovra: 8 éx rob 
Onpov mdvres, Gore wodAdkis éumlrrovew dvOpwroa opbdpa 
10 wévnres els rd dpyxeiov, of did riv drroplay dvi joay, 
édjrwoay 8 mwodAdas piv Kal mpdorepov, cai viv d éy 20 
trois ‘Avdplus’ stapOapévres yap dpyupip rivés, cov ég' 
davrois, SAnv tiv wédw drodecavy, Kai did 7d Tiv dp- 
xiv vat Alay peydAnv kai loorédpavvoy Snpaywyeiv 
15 avrods nvayKdf{ovro Kai of Baotdeis, oore Kal tabry cur 
emiBrdrrecOat Tiv wodtrelay’ Snpoxpatia yap é£ dpioro- 
kparlas ovvéBaivey, cuvéxe pty ody riv mworrelay Td dp- 21 
xXelov robro, hovydfe: yap 6 Shpos did 7d peréxew Tis 
peylorns dpyijs, dor efre da roy vopobérny cire did rb- 
20 Xv TovUTO ouprémroxey, cupdepdvtws Exe Tois mpdypacw, 
def yap riv mwortrelay Thy péd\Aoveay odfecOa mdévra Bob- 22 
AcoOat rd pépn ris wédrews clvar nal Stapéverw [radrd} 
of pey ody Bacireis Oia Tiv adtav tipi obras exovaw, ol 
8 Karol xdyabol dia tiv yepovolay (dbdAov yap 4 dpx? 
25 abrn Tis dperijs éorly), 6 d& SHpos did rhv épopelay (xad- 
lorara: yap é€ dwdvrov) ddN aiperiy We riv dpxiv 23 
elvat ratrny é£ dadvrov péy, pi) Tov tpbrov 8 tobrov dy 
vir madapiddns ydp tort Alay. ere 8t Kat xploemdy eict 
peyddov xipiot, dvres of tuyévres, Oidrep obK avroyvapo- 
go vas BéAriov xplvev GAMA KaTrd ypdppara Kai rods 
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gépovros’ ri» pey yap wédw merolnxey dxphparoy, rods 
& iSidras piroxpnudrovs. wept pev ovv ris Aaxedatpovlov 
wodirelas él tocotrov eipyobw taira ydép éori & pdéror 
dy ris éririphoece’ 

‘“H && Kpnrixd) modirela mdpeyyus pév éortt raérns,10 
exec 62 pxpda pev od xelpov, 7d Se mdciov Frrov yAadu- 
pos. Kat yap Eoixe xal réyerar 62 Ta reloTa peEnipF- 
Oat tiv Kpnrixiy morttrelay 4 tov Aaxdvoy, ra 0&8 wel= 

2oTa tay dpyxalwy frrov sijpOpwrat tov vewrépwy, acl 
yap tov Auxoipyoy, dre riv émirporelay tiv Xapid\dov rob ae 
Baciiéws xaradinov dmedhpnoey, rére Tov TAEioTov Ssta- 
Tpiat xpbvov wepi Kpyrny dia tiv ovyyévear dro 
Kot yap of Avxriot trav Aaxdvorv foay, xaréXaBov 8 of 
mpos tiv droxlay édObvres tiv rdégiv Trev vopwv dmdpyov- 

3 cay év Trois tére Katotkovow. &d Kai viv of weploixo: Tov 30 
avrov tpitrov xpavrat avrois, os Karacxevdcavros Miva 
mpotoy Tiy Tagtv Ty vopov, Soxet 8 4 vijcos Kal mpéds 
shy dpxiv tiv ‘EdAnvixiv mepuxévat nai xeicbat Kadds’ 
néon yap érixetat ti Oadrdooy, oxeddv tov ‘EdAfvov 
iSpupévov epi riv Oddaccay mévrow dréxet yap TH pev 35 
ris Tledorovviooy pxpby, ri 8& ris Aclas rob wep? Tpidmiov 

4 rbrov xal'Pééov, &d Kai riv ris Oardoons dpyiy Karéc- 
xev 6 Mivos, nal ras vioous tas pew éyetpdoatro ras 
& pxiucev, Tédos St eriBépevos Ti} Aixedlg tov Blow éredred- 
rnoev éxei wept Kdpixov, exe 3 dvddoyov 4 Kpnrix) rd- 40 

5 fis apds rv Aaxwovxhy yewpyotol re yap trois pey elrw- 
res tois dt Kpyolv of weploixot, nati ovoctria wap dpdo- 1272 a 





Tépos éarly Kal 76 ye dpxatov éxddouv of Adxoves ov di- 
Sirta GAG dvdpeia, kabdwep of Kpfres, 7 wat Sprov sre 
5 excifey EXfjAviev, Ere 88 THs wodirelas } Tags’ of pey 
yap €hopo tiv avriy Fxovot Séivapmww rots €v tH Kpyrn s 
Kahovpévois xdcpois, Adv of pev Edopor wévre roy dpid- 
pdr ol 8 Kbopoa déxa eloty of 8 yépovres Tois yépovor, 
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mur --— ve suis Kéopois dorep Tois eddpois, mbppw y’ 
muumee=se <y ¥1}5@ Tov Otadbepotvtay. Hy 8 moiohyrat Tis 1272 b 
~meemeee. ois iatpelay, dromos Kai ov moXttTiK) a@d\Ad 
wee swodAdkts yap exBddAovet cvardytes tives rods 
ieee os 3s «wh cuvapxovtav adtdav 4 trav ldwrav, terre 
Game. - 4 TOS Kéopols aremeiy tiv dpyfv. rTabtas 
_ 2 piatloy ylverOat ard vbpoy 4 Kar’ dvOpdérey 
ame ~~ yap dodadds 6 xavov. mdvrov dt dhavAéra- 
suman .. .- «socpias Tov duvaray, iv Kabtoraot moAddKs 
wane. ..-4s Botdwvrat Soivar f Kai dfAov ds exe te 
Gite - , 7aEIS, ANN’ od modirela éoriv dd\dAA duvactela 10 
ann. wwlace 6 dtatapBdvovres roy Sypov Kai rods 
an . pxlay moely Kal oracidfew Kal pdyerOat rpds 
a «.-.. Kaito ti diaghéper 7d ToLobrov 4 did Twos ypdvov 
..\u elvat Thy ToLavrny, GAAA AdecOat Thy To- 
vvoviay ; Ere 8 émixlyduvos obras Exouca wéMs, 15 
.upevey emtTiberOat cai duvvapévwv, GANA Kabd- 
at, oogerat Oia tov throw fevnraclas yap rd 
..woinkey, Od Kal 7d Tey meptolkwy péver Tois Kpn- 
ciAwres adloravtat modAdnis: obre yap éfwrept- 
is Kowovototy of Kpires, veworl re mbdepos £ervexds 20 
ixev els tiv vioov, 8s wemoinxe Gavepay tiv aobé- 
“wy exel vouov. Tept pey ovv tavrns elpyjabe rocatl? 
,S moATEelas: 
itever Oar St doxofoe nat Kapyndévio Kadas xaill 
wepitr@s mpos tovs aAdovs, udrota O Evia wapa- ag 
ws Tos Adxwow atta yap ai woNdTeia TpeEis Gd~- 
.. Te otveyyts wos eiot Kai tov EANwy TOAD dia- 
.ow, 4 Te Kpnrixi) Kai 4 Aaxwvix) kai tpirn trovrov 
.apyndoviow Kal moAAd Tov TeTaypévoy éxes map’ 
is KaA@s. onpetoy & woditelas cuvreraypévns 7d Tov 30 
Koy éxovoay Siapévery ev ri Taéfee THS wodirelas, Kal 
wre otdow, 6 ti Kal Gfiov elmeiv, yeyevqoOar phre Tv- 
E 2 
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9 yap rév dropoivra xadas Epyew Kal cxodrdfewv, elrep ody 25 
TO pty aipeiobat mrourlvdny ddtyapyixéy, 7d 88 Kat’ dpe- 
Thy dpiorokparixéy, abrn tis dv eln rdges tplrn, Kab’ fy- 
wep ovvréraxrat Kal trois Kapyndovlos ra epi riv so- 
Airelay’ alpotyra: yap els Sto raira Bdéwovres, Kal pd- 
Nora Tas peylotas, Tovs Te Bactreis Kai rods aTparnyous. 30 

10 det 62 voplfev dudprnua vopobérov tiv mapéxBacw civat 
THs aptotoxparlas tatrny é£ dpyfs yap robé’ dpav éovi 
tay dvaykaordrov, Sras of BédAriora Stvevra: cyoddlew 
kai pndty doynpoveiv, ph pévoy dpxovres dAAA pnd 
iStwrevovres. el St dei Brew xai mpds evroplay ydpw 3¢ 
TXOANS, Pabdov rd ras peyloras avnras clvat rév dpyay, 

11 THY Te Bacirelay Kal Tiv orparnylay EvTipoyv yap 6 vépos 
ovToS Tote: Tov TAODTOy paAAoY THs dperhs, Kai Tiv wodAw 
Env giroxpyparoy srt 8 dy broddBy riuov elvar rd 
Kupiovy, dvdyxn Kal tiv Trav ddd\wv moditav dbfay daKo- 40 
AovOeiv rovros: Strov 88 pi pdrAcora aperh riparat, rabrnv 

12 oby oléy re BeBalws dpioroxpareio Oat riyv worirelav. éBife- 1273 b 
cOa: & eddoyov Kxepdalvew rods wvoupévous, bray Samavf- 
cavres dpywoww* dromov yap el wévns pey ay émcexis 8 
BovAjoerat xepdaiverv, pavdrbrepos 8’ dv ob BovAyjoerat Sara- 
phoas, 61d det rods duvapévous dpior Apxeww, robrovs dpxetv. 5 
Bédriov 8°, ef nal mpociro riv evroplay Tray émekav 6 vo- 
pobérns, G\Ad dpydvrov ye emipedreicbat tis oXOARS. 

13 @adAor & av dégerev eivae wal 7d mAclous dpxas tov avbrov 
dpyew rep evdokimel mapa trois Kapynéovlas. ev yap 
bd evis Epyoy dpioct’ dworedeirat. def 8° Saws ylynrat robro 10 
dpav Tov vouobéerny, Kal pi) mpoordrrew Tov avrov avdely 

14 Kal cxvroropeiv, a6’ Srov pi) pexpd woXrts, trodcrixdrepov 
wheiovas petéxeww tav apxav, cat Snporixérepov’ xKowvé- 
Tepoy Te yap, kabdrep elropmev, nal xddNov Exacroy dmo- 
Teheirat Tav atrav Kal Oarrov, <SHrov Bt robro emi Tov 15 
wokepikay Kal tav vavtixav’ év rotros yap apudorépos 
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pucbodbpa xaréornce Ilepixdijs, kai rofrov 8) rdv tpbrov 
éxaoros Tay Onuaywyav mpofyayey aif~wv eis riv viv dn- 10 

5 poKpariay. dalverat dé od Kata riv Zébdwvos yevérOat robro 
mpoalpeoty, dAAA paddAov aid ovpmrdparos (THs vavap- 
xlas yap & rots Mnédixois 6 Sijpos airs yevduevos edpo- 
ynpatlcOn, Kat Snpayoyods fkaBe gatvAovs dyturoXtrevo- 
pévoy tav émexay), ere Zdrwv ye Foxe tiv dvayxKaio- 12 
Tatny drodidévar TO Oypm dbvauw, 7d Tas dpyas alpel- 
aba kai edOdve (und yap rotrov Kipios dv 6 Sipos 

6 doiAos dy ein wal mrodémos), ras 5 dpxds ex tdv yvapl- 
pov xai trav etrrbpwv Karéornoce mdéoas, Ek TOY TeEvTAKO- 
ciopedipvey kai (evyitay Kai tpirou rédous THs Kadoupévns 20 
inmddos- 7d dt réraprov Onrixédy, ois obdemias dpyfs perv. 
vopobéra: St éyévovro Zddevxds Tre Aoxpois rois émifedu- 
pis, kai Xapdvdas 6 Karavaios rots abro modfrais xa 
rais dAXas rais Xadxidixais wbAeot rais wept Iradlav 

7xal SixeAlav. wepaevrar O€ ries Kal ovvdyew os ’Ovo- 25 
paxpirou pey yevopévou mpmrou Cevod epi vopoeclay, yupva- 
obiva 8 abrov év Kpftry Aoxpdy bvra kai émdnpobyra 
Kara Téxvny pavtixny totrou 6& yevérOa: OdAnra éraipor, 
@dAnros 3 dxpoariy Avxofpyov xal ZéAevKov, ZadedbKov 

8 6¢ Xapdévday, GAA tabra piv A€yovow aoxenrbrepoy rH 30 
xpbvm Aéyovres, Eyévero O2 Kai Dirddraos 6 KoplvOios vo- 
pobérns OnBais. fv 3 6b SrddrAaos 7d pev yévos Trav 
Baxyiadav, épacris 8 yevduevos Atoxdéovs tof vixhoavros 
"Odupriacw, os éxeivos tiv roidAw ume Stapiocfoas Tov 
épwra rév THs pntpos Adxudyns, drAdOer els OfBas, xdxet 35 

9 rév Biov érededrncay audorepa. Kai viv ert deixvbovcr rovs 
tdgous avray ddAfArots pev evouvdrrrous dvras, mpds de riy 
trav KopiwOiov yapav rob pv ovvdmrrov tot 8 ov ouvémrov' 
pvboroyoic yap avrovds obfrw régacbat Tiv Tadjy, Tov pey 
Aroxréa Sta tiv adwéxOeaav rot mdéOous, Eras pr) amorros 40 
éxrat 4) Kopw6ia dwd rob yoparos, tov 6 Pirddraov, dros 
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1274 b dmonros. @xnoay piv ody did thy toadrny airlay mapa 10 
ois OnBalos, vopobérns 8 avrois éyévero Sirddraos mwepl 
rt ddav twav Kal mepi ths matdoroatlas, obs Kadodow 
éxeivot vépous Oerixovs: Kal tobr éotiv [Stas bm’ Exelvou vevo- 

5 podernuévov, Srws 6 dpiOuds cd{nrar tev KAfpov, Xa- 11 
povdoy 8 idiov pev ovdév ort mAdy af S{xa: rev yevdopap- 
Tipey (rparos yap éroince riv érioxnpw), TF dxpiBelg 
Tay vopov éoti yAaguporepos Kai tov viv vouoberar. 
[Padréov F idiov 4 rev obovdv dvopddrwos, Iddrovos & f 12 

10 TE TOY yuvaikaoy Kai maldwv Kal Tis ovolas Kowérns Kal 
ra ovociria tev yuvaixayv, ére 8 6 repi riv péOny vbpos, 
7d TovS vighorvras cuptociapxely, Kal Tijy év Tois modept- 
Kois doxnow Swros audidéfioe yivovrat Kara tiv pedérny, 
ws Séov pi) THY fey yxpihotpov elvat roy yxepow riv 8 

15 dxpnorov|. Apdxovros dé vopor pév efor, wodreig & bwrap- 13 
xoven rods vopous EOnxer ido 5 év rois vdpos ovdév éorw 
5 re xai pyelas Egcov, wry % xadrewdbrns oid 7d THs (nplas 
péyeBos. eyévero St xai Ilirraxds vépov Snpsoupyds dANX 
ov moditelas’ vbpos 8 dws abrob rd rods pebvovras, dv 

20 Tt wralcwot, whelo (nplay drorivey Trav yvndévrov’ dia yap 
7d whelous dBplfew pebvdovras 4} vigdovras ov wpds Ti» ovy- 
yvopuny awéBrewer, Sri Set peObovow Exe paddov, dAAL 
mpos Td cupdépoy. éyévero St Kai Avdpoddpas ‘Pnyivos 14 
vopobérns Xadxidebor trois éri Opdxns, ob wepl re Ta Go- 

25 vixd Kal ras émixAnpous éotiv ov py ddAa Ididy ye ovddy 
avrod Néyew Exo tis dv. Ta peev ody wepi Tras wod:rTeias, 
rds te xuplas kal tas bwd Two elpnpévas, éorw reOewpn- 
péva rbv tpbmov rovrov. 























CRITICAL NOTES. 


Tue following notes are intended to be used in conjunction 
with the afparatus criticus of Susemihl’s editions, and especially 
that of 1872. It is in these editions alone that the MSS. and their 
readings, and also the version of the Vetus Interpres, can be fully 
studied. In those cases, indeed, in which I have been obliged to 
choose between a reading supported by the whole of one family 
of MSS. and one supported by the whole of the other, and the 
choice was attended with doubt, I have commonly noted the reading 
which I have not adopted, and I have taken some pains, in dealing 
with the readings offered by the first family of MSS., to point out 
the passages in which we are unable to affirm with certainty that r 
agreed with M® P’, for perhaps even the third and last of Susemihl’s 
editions hardly makes it clear how numerous they are. The student 
of Susemihl’s apparatus criticus, in fact, occasionally finds in it 
readings which Susemihl does not accept ascribed to 1’, and may 
naturally infer that 0° (i.e. ras well as M® P") support the reading 
adopted by him. This is, no doubt, frequently the case, but on 
the other hand it frequently happens that the reading of fr is not 
ascertainable, and of course, when this is so, Susemihl’s reading 
rests only on the authority of Ms P', for we cannot assume without 
proof that r agreed with Ms P’ and not with 0*; on the contrary, 
Y often agrees with 1* against M* P*. Thus the smdud:fable dis- 
crepancies between 1' and I? prove on examination to be con- 


siderably less numerous than might be supposed’. 


1 Susemihl would seem in the fol- 
lowing notes of his third edition, for 
instance, tacitly or otherwise to attri- 
bute to Tl’ a reading which can only 
be attributed with certainty to M* 
P*' :—13532 b 2, of om. Il’: 5, rd post 

om. I": 1253 a 32, 5d om. I: 
3355 b 23, ras post & add. II': 26, 
éyowouny IF: 1256 b 8, &Bopudyn 1’: 


I have seldom 


13, yevouévors II": 1258 b 1, peraBAne 
richs II*: 1260 a 31, 6 ante sais add. 
II’, In 1260 21, the reading dwdy- 
voy is ascribed to II', but we cannot 
tell from Vet. Int. omestum whether he 
found dwdyravy or rayrow in his Greek 
text (see his rendering of 1263 b 17 
sq.). These references need not be 
carried farther than the First Book. 
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fifteenth century manuscript containing the Politics together with 
other writings of Aristotle, or ascribed to him (see for its contents 
Mr. J. A. Stewart, The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, Anecdota Oxoniensia, vol. i, part i, p. 5), and bearing at 
the foot of its first page the following inscription :—Orate pro anima 
Joannis Claimond: collegit corporis Christi primi prestdts, gut hunc 
librum etdem condonavit. (Mr. Stewart mentions, p. 6, that Clai- 
mond was President of Corpus from 1517 to 1537.) Its text of 
the Politics is written in a very legible hand, but there are not a 
few corrections both between the lines and in the margin, and these 
corrections are made partly by the writer of the MS. himself, partly 
by a corrector (corr.”), whose handwriting is in many cases easily 
distinguishable from that of the writer of the MS., but in some not so, 
and especially in those in which the correction is between the lines 
and consists of a single letter only, or two or three. The ink used 
by this corrector is often very similar to that of the MS. One or 
two corrections in the first two books are apparently due to a second 
corrector. The text of the Politics in O' is nearly akin to that of 
the P* of Susemihl (MS. 2025 of the Bibliothéque Nationale at 
Paris: see as to P* Sus.’, p. xxiii), though neither of these MSS. 
is copied from the other, but the corrections from a MS. of the first 
family which lend a special interest and importance to P* are 
wanting in O!: the corrections in O' which are due to corr.! are 
mostly derived from a MS. of the second family, though a few of 
them (for instance, the expunged addition of dpydvrwy xat in 1260a 
4) may be derived from the Vetus Interpres or possibly from some 
gloss. The following passages (to which it would be easy to add 
indefinitely) will suffice to establish its close kinship with P*:— 
1255 a 24, dua—dcalay om. pr. P* pr. O!: 1256a 14, wépos om. Pt 
pr. Ol: 12572 13, yeyove P#O!: 32, elodoba pr. P* pr.O': 1257 b 
27, oux—28, rédos om. P* pr. O': 125824 14, dravra déov om. P* pr. 
O': 16, xpia P* O01. On the other hand, O' often differs from P*: 
thus in 1253 a 7 O! omits d&vé dy, P* only dy: in 1253 b 35 O' has 
rovs, which P* omits: its reading differs from that of P* in r254a 
15 sq.: in 1257 a 33-34 it is free from the blunders found in P*: 
in 1268a 38 pr. O' omits cxapmév cal ray, pr. P* only «ai ray: in 
1259 a 12 pr. O' has Adyev, P* dA‘yor: in 1261a 1 pr. P* omits 
several words, not so O': in 1262 b 13 O' has ovppiva, not so P*. 
Here and there we find O' agreeing with P** (thus in 1257 a 16 it 
has & éAdrrw, in 1263b 31 mos, in 1264b 14 piga, in 1271 br2 
anryra(opévous), OF with P?% Tb (1264 a 35, mevoretas : 1267 b 28, 
Agyor); more rarely with Ms P! (as in 1264b 13, eis: 12664 5, 
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operts tn greco nondum invent—which succeeds them in all the MSS. 
but a, or by the sentences which are here found in a and rec. a (see 
Sus.’ ad /oc.), but simply by the words—Lxplictt hiber polliticorum 
Aristotil:s. At the top of the pages of this MS. and in the margins 
and-in a large blank space purposely left at the foot copious 
annotations are inserted, and the text itself is interspersed with 
corrections and explanatory additions. Here and there we meet 
with corrections which are in the same hand and ink as the MS. 
and have obviously been made by the writer of it, but most of them 
and all the annotations are in a far smaller hand than that of the 
MS.,and one which, perhaps for this reason, differs a good deal from it. 
Some, however, of these annotations and corrections are apparently 
in the same ink as the MS., and as these are in the same handwriting 
as others which are in a darker ink, it seems probable that all the 
annotations and corrections were added by the writer of the MS.? 
If so, he was evidently a diligent student of the Politics in William 
of Moerbeke’s Latin Translation. I have given in the following 
Critical Notes those of the various readings of z in the first two 
books which seemed to possess most importance, and have added 
in Appendix C a complete list of its variations in these books from 
the text printed by Susemihl, with the exception of unimportant 
errors of spelling. It will be seen that its omissions and blunders 
are many, and that here and there the original reading has been 
erased and an incorrect one substituted; nevertheless, it has in not 
a few passages either alone or in conjunction with a preserved the 
true reading. It has no doubt likewise done so in the books which 
I have not as yet collated, for in glancing at a passage in its text of 
the Seventh (4 (7). 13. 1331 b 31) I found the word @execras, which is 
rendered in the other MSS. Jase, rendered (rightly in all proba- 
bility) zaceé. It is worthy of notice that as z was written at Zara in 
Dalmatia, so the allied MS. a was‘ written in Italy ’ (Sus.’, p. xxxiv). 
It is possible that a search among Venetian MSS. of the Vetus 
Interpres, if such exist, might bring to light other MSS. belonging 
to the same family and superior to a and z. We might then be less 
in the dark than we are at present as to the origin of the marked 
difference between the two families. 

MS. 112 belonging to Balliol College, Oxford (0) is ascribed by 
Susemihl (Sus.’, p. xxxviii) to the earlier part of the fourteenth 
century, and is the oldest of the MSS. of the Vetus Interpres yet 
collated. Its text of the translation of the Politics is evidently 


2 I might be able to more more of these annotations than I have 
positively as to this, if I had read as yet found time to do. 
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nearly allied to that of Susemihl’s c, a far later manuscript, but c is 
not copied from o. 

MS. Bodl. Canon. Class. Lat. 174 (y) is a beautifully written Italian 
manuscript, belonging to the fourteenth century, and, in Mr. Madan’s 
opinion, to the latter half of it. Each page contains two columns. 
The text of the translation of the Politics contained in it has been 
tampered with in places by an ingenious corrector, who has here 
and there contrived with the aid of a penknife to convert the 
original reading into an entirely new one: thus in the rendering of 
1256b 13 we find parienées over an erasure, the original reading 
having probably been pro genifis, and in 1258 a 7 again we find zam 
over an erasure, the original reading having probably been zon. 
These erasures, however, are readily discernible, and they do not 
seem to occur very often. This MS. is allied, not to a or z, but to 
the bulk of the MSS. of the translation. 


BOOK I. 


1252 & 2. évexev| ‘Only the forms ending in -a are Attic (évera, 
eivexa, otvera) . .. the form éexev does not occur in Attic Inscriptions 
till after about 300 B.c.’ (Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen 
Inschriften, p. 103). Aristotle’s frequent use of évexew deserves 
notice. 8. elva om. I P’ pr. M®; a later hand adds it in M® after 
réy. Sus. brackets it, and refers (ed. 1) to 7 (5). 12. 1316 b 2, ob 
Bixasoy olovras elvas tvov peréxey ris méAews ToUs Kextnpévous pndey rots 
xexrnpevois, Where P**® 1° read elvas and r M* omit it (probably 
wrongly, as they stand alone), and to 2. 7. 1266b 1, od xaderdv 
qero mov, where 0 om. eiva: he also gives a reference to 
Schanz, Nov. quaest. Platon. p. 33 sq. The question whether 
elvas should be retained here is a difficult one, for though 0’ are 
somewhat prone to omit, and more than once omit etva: where it 
seems to be required (e.g. in 1257 b 7), yet they occasionally omit 
it where it can be dispensed with (e. g. in 1298 b 36), and Aristotle is 
well known to be sparing in his use of elvas (see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 330, and his edition of the Poetics, p. 243 sqq.: see 
also Bon. Ind. 239 a 9 sqq.). On the other hand, its omission causes 
a harshness here, which it does not cause in 1266b1. Inxz. 9. 
12572 1, again, the verb is vouifer, not ofecOa, and the construc- 
tion is softened by the use of @s. Meteor. 1. 14. 352. 25, dAAd 
rovrov 7H alriay ov riy Tov xédcpou yiveow oleaOas xpn, however, is a 
nearer parallel. rdv airdy] Vet. Int. zdem (rd atré T?). 16. rods om. 
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pr. O' (with 1°): it is added in the margin by a corrector. But 
I often omit the article—e. g. in 1269 a 7, 1291 a 1, b 3, 1297 4 
35: 24. 87] enim Vet. Int., but we often find enim in Vet. Int. 
where we expect another word—e.g. in 1253a 23, 1256a 31, 
12724 41. Enim does not always stand for ydp in Vet. Int. (see 
critical note on 1271 4 23). 25. dowep dv rois GAAos| Vet. Int. 
quemadmodum ef in altis, but he probably did not find «ai in his 
Greek text any more than he found it there in 1335 b 30, where 
he translates xaOdwep ra trav vewrépwr sicut ef tuniorum (see Busse, p. 
30). See also below on 12624 a9. 26. ovvdvaferbau| y z have 
combinare: I read obviare or obinare in 0, not (with Sus.) od:nart. 

1252 b 2. Ms P' add of before yaAcorvro:: we cannot tell from 
aeris figuratores what Vet. Int. found in his Greek text: 0* omit 
it, and they may well be right in doing so: see Vahlen, Beitr. zu 
Aristot. Poet. 3. 340 sq., and Bon. Ind. 109 b 36 sqq. 5. M® P? 
add rd before 8ovAoy: about the reading of f we cannot be certain : 
a similar difference of reading occurs in 1261b 25. See on the 
subject Bon. Ind. 109 b 44 sqq.: Vahlen, Beitr. 4. 409. The read- 
ing of T being doubtful, it seems better to follow 0%. 8. Bap- 
Bdpay 3’| Vet. Int. dardaris guidem. But the Vet. Int. occasionally 
substitutes ye for 8¢ (e.g. in 1268b 16). 14. Xapérdas perv} M8 
P' 6 pew Xapérdas: Vet. Int. Charondas quidem, which may re- 
present Xapérdas pév, the reading of 0°. Charondas is nowhere else 
in the Politics honoured with the prefixed article by any MS. 15. 
dpondwous | duoxdervous ‘T' P* L§ corr. Mb’ (Sus.), also O!: as to Ms, 
however, see Sus.’ p. xii. note 20. The New College MS. of 
Ar. has homofapos, but Bodl. homocapnos. 17. Vet. Int. domuum 
for oixias, but he probably found oéxias, not oféy, in his Greek text, 
for in 1259 a 35 he has domibus for ofxig. 20. ovvjd\dov om.T MS 
pr. P?: not so Ar., who has nam ex hits qut’ suberant regno accre- 
verunt. 28. 72n| 4 3) is the reading of O' and of all known 
MSS. except P', which has 787, and two others which have 9 8¢ (Ar. 
quae quidem): Vet. Int. tam. 29. pé» ody] ody om. M® P', and 
perhaps Ar. (constitula quidem gratia vivendt), but pév ody is un- 
doubtedly right: it is a common fault in the MSS. to drop out 
ovy after per (see 1257 b 3, 1294 b 1, 1300b 24, 1303 b 15, 13148 
25). 81. avr] Vet. Int. spsa (airy IP). 

1253 a1. I follow * in adding «ai before rédos (so O'): 
omit it, but the presumption is against this family of MSS. in 
cases of omission. 2. Ms P' add 6 before ad»@pwmros (Sus.'), just 
as they do in the corresponding passage, 1278b 19, and in 
12532 32; we cannot tell whether Vet. Int. found the article in 
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his Greek text or not: 0” omit it in all these passages, probably 
rightly: see above on 1252b 2 and the authorities there re- 
ferred to. 5. Susemihl omits to call attention to the fact that 
Vet. Int. has scelerafus for dvéorws: Vet. Int. would seem to have 
Iisread axorws as dydows—cp. 1253 a 35, where he translates 
avoowsraroy by scelestissimum. 6. dre wep Xv dy dowep ev merrois | 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various readings of the 
MSS. in this passage. ©! omits d{vé dy, leaving however a lacuna 
where these words should stand. O' here differs from P*, for pr. 
P* omits only dv. Vet. Int. sine tugo extstens, which is no doubt 
a translation of dvev (vyou rvyxdvew (for rvyxdvew is often rendered 
by extstere in Vet. Int.—e.g. in 1260b 31, 1269 b 24), and this is 
probably a gloss explanatory of d{vé 4». Ar. does not render 
dre wep—serrois, but this does not prove that the clause was wanting 
in his Greek text; it may well have been imperfect and incom- 
prehensible. All the MSS. may be said to have serrois (serois 
Mb), though seresois appears in the margin of P' P* and Sb. 
Vet. Int. sicut in volahidus, but he may possibly be here trans- 
lating a conjecture added in the margin of the MS. used by him. 
There can be little doubt that merrois is the right reading. 10. 
ray (gor} Vet. Int. supra animalia, but he seems now and then 
to add prepositions without finding an equivalent for them in his 
Greek text—thus in 1263a 37 he renders épodley pro viaticrs, in 
1263 b 41 rots ovocirins pro convrotis, in 1316 b 2 ris wédews per 
ctotlatem, and in 1273 a 28 rois Kapyndovins apud Calchedonios. 
See also below on 1273b 15. 12. For eAndvvbe rot zyew atobnow 
Avwnpow Kad HBéos, the Aldine text has éAyjAvéer, P* * M> Ub Ls (and 0") 
sponAbev, followed in all these MSS. (which belong to the less good 
variety of the second family) by Sore aloOdveorOa: rot Avmnpod eal 
48¢os. Compare the deviation of P**Q M> U> Ls Ald. from the 
text of other MSS. in 1253 b 2-4, and of P**Q L® in 1258a 32 
sqq., and of P** Ub L* Co in 1286 b 25, where they read add’ ob 
xaradelyes rovs vleic Ssaddyous 6 Bacidevs en’ efovcias fywr rovro monoas 
(an evident gloss), and of P** L* Ald. in 1260a 32, where rép 
rédcow takes the place of rd réAos in these MSS. O} agrees with 
P* in all these passages. In the passage before us, as in some of 
the others referred to, a gloss seems to be substituted for the text, 
for it is not likely that we have to do with traces of a double 
version. See also the readings offered by P** L* Coin 1301 b 33 
and 1309 b a, and by P** Ub Vb Ls in 1302428. 22. cf ns 
Aeyes| Vet. Int. sé gus’s dicat, but this is no proof that he found Aéyos 
(which P* alone has) in his Greek text, for in 1288 b 36 he trans- 
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lates xai ef rdd\Aa A€yovos Karas ef st alia dicant bene. 23. wavra 
8¢] All MSS. of Vet. Int. but k have omnia enim. 25. 1' omit eal 
before dive: P* omits xai before mpérepov, and most MSS. of Vet. 
Int. (but not a or z) omit e/ here. Vet. Int. has srzor, and several 
of the less good MSS. of the Politics have mporépa. ©! (like P*) has 
cal duce. xal mpédrepa. 28. pndév decuevos| Vet. Int. has nullo 
tndigens, but he probably found pydey in his Greek text. 80. 
sparos| O' has mpe@rov, with s. however superscribed above the 
final »—I think by the writer of the MS., though it is difficult to 
be certain. 32. M® P! add 6 before d@pwros: we cannot tell 
whether Vet. Int. found it in his text: see above on 1253a 2. 36. 
mpds adpodiow rai ¢8edqy| Sus.': ‘ad post venerea ef add. 0,’ but this 
ad is expunged in o by dots placed beneath it. z adds ad here. 
‘Praepositionem cum plurium nominum casibus copulatam ante 
unumquodque eorum repetere solet Guilelmus’ (Sus.!, p. xxxiii). 
1258 b 2-4. The reading followed in the text is that of 
the first family of MSS. and the better variety of the second, 
except that Ms P! read 9 olkia mdAw in place of mdAw olxia (Vet. 
Int. rursum domus), and that © in 3 had oixias in place of olxo- 
vopias, unless indeed domus is a conjecture due to the translator. 
The reading of P** Q M> Ub L® (and also of O'), on the other 
hand, is as follows :— dvayxn epi olxovopias elmeiv mpérepoy’ aca yap 
words €€ olxdy ovyxecrat. olxias dé pépn, €& Sv adlts olxia ovvicrarat. 
Bekker follows the reading of these MSS., substituting however 
dvayxaiov for a»dyxn, and in his second edition epi olxias for mepi 
olxovopias. But see above on 12534 12. Olxovopias d¢ pépn (not 
olxias d¢€ puépy) appears to be the true reading, for olxovopias here 
corresponds to oixovoyzlas 2 (which is the reading of all extant MSS. 
and of r) and is confirmed by gore &¢ re pdpos (Sc. olxovopias) 12. 
Besides, if oixias 8¢ pépn be read, the tautology in 3 seems excessive. 
Cp. also 1. 12. 1259 2 37, émel 8€ rpia pépn ris olkovopuxns fy. 17. 
duvaipeba] durdueba M* PC‘; Vet. Int. ef usigue .. . potertmus, which 
represents cay . . . dvvaiueba (the reading of almost all the MSS. of 
the second family), for in 12524 26 Vet. Int. renders Oewpnoeev dy 
sbigue contemplabifur, in 1253 0 8 oxemréov dy ein considerandum ulique 
ert, in 1253b 26 avayxaioy dy ein necessartum ulique ertt, and so 
generally. In 1253b 38 ovdey dy ec is nihil uttque opus esset, in 
12642 3 ot dy ©\abev non ulque laleal. 19. 0 y z render woNirexy 
by poltfica (z pollitica), which is preferable to polztia, the reading 
adopted by Susemihl. 23. z adds manifesium quod after pars 
domus esi, perhaps introducing into the text a conjectural emenda- 
tion in the margin of its archetype, the object evidently being to 
VOL, II, F 
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Aristot. Metaph. p. 15, 6 (Bonitz), rdv yap 80cvAoy év rois Todsrixois 
elvas elev 8s dvOperros Sy dddov éoriv, where, however, the Laurentian 
MS. of Alexander (L) has rév ydp Sotdoy ey rois HoAcrexois elev elvat 
réy GvOpwroy roy GAdov dvra xal pi éavrov: dxOpwmos 8¢ P* and 
probably P* (for there is an erasure here in P*), and also most of 
the less good MSS. O}' has d6paros, followed by 38 expunged by 
dots placed beneath it, but whether these dots were placed under 
é¢ by the writer of the MS. or by a corrector, it is impossible to 
say. Ar.,as Sus. notes, probably read 8, not dy, but this is not 
quite clear, for his rendering is—qus' enim sut tpstus non est secun- 
dum naturam, sed (adda?) alterius homo, hic natura est servus. 
‘ Lectio dy@pwmos Sy unice vera videtur, si quidem est natura servus 
non is, qui quamquam natura alius hominis tamen ipse homo, sed 
is, qui quamquam homo tamen natura alius hominis est’ (Sus. Qu. 
Crit. p. 341). Passing on to dAdov & dori» «.1.A., we find in Vet. Int. 
alterius aulem est homo, quicunque res possessa aul serous est. He 
would therefore appear to have found in his text 8s dv xrijpa f dovdos 
g, or perhaps és ay xrjpa 4 BoiA0s Sy, which is the reading of Ms: 
the better MSS. have 8otdos dy, those of less authority dvOpamos dy. 
O? has aAX’ old gorw dvOpemos bs dy xrjpa F (i.e. 7, for O' is without 
iotas subscript) 8ovAvs Sy, and in the margin, added by the writer of 
the MS., yp. dv@pwmos dy. Ar. has—alserius aulem est qui possidetur 
homo extsiens instrumentum ad acquirendum acitvum et separa- 
bile. He probably read avépwmos dy. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
crificus for the various readings: he adds in his second or expla- 
natory edition—‘ we must regard either doiAns ¢oriy or (which is 
less probable) dvépwmos éy as the reading from which the other 
readings have arisen, but in either case this reading has proceeded 
from a mere dittography’ (i.e. a repetition of dv6pw:ros dy or dovdAds 
¢éorw in 15). Hence Susemihl reads [8ovA0s ¢oriy]. Busse, how- 
ever (De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 22), attaches 
little importance to the es/ of the Vet. Int., who, he thinks, found, 
not dovdos dori», but BovAos dy (which can hardly be a dittography) 
in his Greek text, and rendered it freely by servus es¢ (compare the 
renderings noticed above, p. Ixv): he holds dotAos dy, however, to 
be ‘hoc loco omni sensu destitutum,’ and falls back on the reading 
&6peros dy. This is, as has been said, the reading of the less good 
MSS., but by adopting it we escape the difficulty of supposing 
Aristotle to have used the word @odAos in his definition of the duces 
SotAos. Susemihl's latest remarks on this passage will be found in 
Qu. Crit. p. 340 sq. (1886). 89. réyv yap poxOnpay x.r.d.] Vet. Int. 
pestilentium enim ef prave (the equivalent for ¢avAes in.1254b 2) 
F 2 
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se habentium. I know not what pestrlentium stands for in Vet. Int., 
but pox@npia is rendered in 1303 b 15 by madifra, and in 13144 14 
by malignifas. Vet. Int. omits to render dy, but this he occasionally 
seems to do (e. g. in 12564 4, 1265 a 30). 

1264 b 14. I" add «a? after xetpov, in which they are probably 
wrong: see below on 12602 26. 18. O' (like P*) has «a roir’ 
dor’ én’ avrav. 28. Adyp O'. Ar. nam cetera quidem animaha 
rattonem non sentiunt: he would seem therefore to have read Adyov, 
as does Ol. $4. yévowro is rendered in most MSS. of Vet. Int. 
by fun’. The reading of o is not sn¢ (as Sus. with a query), but 
frunt. 

1256 @ 5. xai before xara om. I pr. P*, etc., and Pseudo- 
Plutarch De Nobilitate. As to the De Nobilitate, if Volkmann’s 
account of it (Leben Schriften und Philosophie des Plutarch, 
1. 118) is correct, no weight can be attached to its testimony. 
See also Bernays, Dialoge des Aristoteles, pp. 14, 140, and 
Wyttenbach’s notes (Plutarch, Moralia, tom. 5, pars 2, p. 915 
sqq.). But in fact the passages quoted from Aristotle were not 
given in the MS., and were inserted by J. C. Wolf, the first editor 
of the work (see Volkmann and Wyttenbach), so that the text of 
them in the De Nobilitate possesses no sort of authority. 14. 
zadds ef before violentiam pati, thus giving an equivalent for xai 
Bidf{ecGa:, which none of the MSS. of the Vet. Int. known to Sus. 
appear to do. 16. Susemihl gives violenta as the equivalent in 
Vet. Int. for nr» Biay, but he notes that vsolent#tam is found ina: it is 
also found in o yz and may probably be the correct reading. 29. 
érav rovro Aéywow]) Vet. Int., according to Susemihl’s text, cum hos 
dicunt, but oy z have cum hoc dicunt. Is hos a misprint? 35. 
I follow 0 (and O'), which omit «al before éAciBepov: cp. 7 (5). 12. 
1316b 15, ort dowrevdpevot xararoxi{spevs yivorvra: révnres (SO 11), 
and other passages collected by Vahlen, Poet. p.216sq. £7 before 
liberum is omitted in z, but probably through an oversight. 37. 
No MS. gives éyovoy, except P?, which removes the iota of écyorow 
(stc) by placing a point under it, nor was écyovor found by Vet. Int. 
in his Greek text. This reading, like some other good ones 
peculiar to P', may well be due, as Susemih! points out (Sus.* pp. 
xiii-xiv), to the emending hand of Demetrius Chalcondylas, the 
writer of the MS. 

1255 b 2. yiverOa] yevéoba M* P** O!, etc.: Vet. Int. fert, which 
may represent either yivea6a: or yerto6u (or indeed other forms, as 
it stands for yeyortva: in 1268b 38, and for yeyerfoéu in 1272b 
32). 12. © M8 pr. P' add rov odparos after pépos: Sus. thinks that 
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tee ee. cru perfectionem, as Sus. with a query). Ar. sic 
Syaery—y e-em deductis. 18. rois yevvepdvoss | rois yevopudvors I" 


Ene . ts yervopevors M8 P! Bekk.? Sus. Most of the MSS. 
ie .- senitts (so z), or what probably stands for gentizs, 
~ ewe — » ‘rats in two of them (ko): I must confess that 
oh a ‘oT feel doubtful whether the contraction found in 
C2: epee. , icratis; still k remains. Genitis, however, is pro- 
a= reading; but this may just as well stand for rois 
eee _ 1258 a 35, where genio stands for r@ yermbdvr:) as 
Tt ~ame - is OF Tois ywouevoes. It is not impossible that Ar. 
he, —_ ~amed reading in his Greek text, for his translation 
2S. ' elucattonem, and he renders rév ywouever in 1335 b 
weteee ~tueva in 1336a 16 by mafos; but no MS. of the 
Ss . - ts ywouevos. If we read rots yevonévois (=rois réxvots, 
<r. 16.1338 18), there is a good deal of harshness in 
pe. -onévors in two different senses in 13 and 15, and yevo- 
= ae something of its point; it seems probable also that 
wan, *’ the true reading is rd yevvopeva Il’, not ra yerdueva D1? 
Sr eee Cen, An 2. 6. 7428 24 r@ yevouévp has apparently in 
2 + " taken the place of the true reading r@ yervapdre, 
© cer ‘wind in Z and accepted by Aubert and Wimmer). I 
we .- the whole to adopt the reading which may well be 
— ~nd to read rots yervapévors. Cp. Menex. 237 E, way yap 
a “hav dyes émirndeiay G dy réxn’ @ nat yur) onAn rexotod re 
t= 7), GAA’ UroBahAopem, édy wn éxy miryas Tpopns rep yervopere. 

te ‘aws 930 D ré yevdpuevoy, rd yernbev, and 1d yevvcperoy are 
ie ‘ase together. 14. rh» rod xadovpévou ydAaxros dicw] 


catam lactis naturam (ri xadoupéryy?). 15. yevonévors | 
-» Ar. Sus."? forsitan recte,’ Sus.*, who now places [-yevo- 
‘ts text; but I find in the New College MS. of Ar., and 
.., Quare similiter est genitis quoque exisiimandum planias- 
‘um esse gratia ef cetera animalia hominum causa. O} 
Vet. Int. genztes. 20. ylvyra| yévyras M® P? and 
oY (Vet. Int. fant), 26. The text of 0’ and 
: ' Ms has suffered here from the intrusion of glosses: 
s apparatus crificus. Vet. Int. hoc praedativum bellum 
+ however omits ef with M® P'). Ar. us natura id 
“2 extstal, 28. o yz have guarum est for dv dori (in 
vith rerum). | 82. ayabyv pr. O}, but dots are placed 
nd @» is written above, probably by corr. 36. olxove- 
~tv| olkovopsxg Kal modern T: see note on 1253 b 27. 
‘trumentorum ret familiaris eb ret publicae. 
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contact with the first letter of accidens, a perpendicular line being 
drawn to separate the two words. Possibly therefore the original 
reading of o was vide’ (=vrdemus). ‘Ope is not perhaps impossible, 
for we find Aeyw, Pol. 3. 13. 1283 br: 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 19: rlOnpe, 
Rhet. 1. 10. 1369 b 23: @Aafo», Phys. 8. 5. 257 b 22: poe Soxet 
onpaivery, Meteor. 1. 3. 339 b 23 (where, however, Blass—Rhern. 
Mus. 30. 500—suspects that Aristotle is quoting from one of his 
own Dialogues): de:Aduny Ms P?** Qb Vb Ls Ald. (drozszmus Vet. 
Int.: &eddpeba P! Bekk.) in Pol. 6 (4). 3. 12904 2, but perhaps 
Géttling and Sus. (following corr. P*) are right in reading deDAoper 
in this passage, for in 1290a 24 the MSS. and Vet. Int. agree in 
reading dsdAouer. The emendation dpapew dates as far back as 
Sepulveda and Victorius, and indeed earlier, for it appears, as we 
have just seen, in one or two MSS. of Vet. Int.: Bekker adopts it 
in both his editions, as does also Susemihl, though he brackets the 
termination. 85. éwa\Adrra] vartatur z (not varial) probably 
rightly, for vartars, not variare, is the equivalent for éraAAdrrew in 
the velus versio (cp. 1255 a 13, 13174 2). 86. éxarépa] éxarépas 
‘vetusta et emendatiora exemplaria’ mentioned by Sepulveda (see 
p- 19 of his translation); three MSS. also of the Vet. Int. (b g h) 
have sérigue pecuniativae, and éearépas is the reading translated by 
Leonardus Aretinus (vartatur enim usus etusdem existens utriusque 
acquisitionis, eiusdem enim est usus acquisitio, sed non secundum idem); 
but all known MSS. of the Politics have éearépa, and most of the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. have uéerque (agreeing with usus). z has uéerque, 
altered into ufrigue, not, I think, ufrique altered into userque. If we 
read écarépa, two uses of ypnyariwrum are referred to, and this seems 
to suit better with éradAdrre than # ypijous dxarépas ris xpnuariorunns : if 
éxarépas, two kinds of xpnarwruy are referred to, whose ‘use’ (not 
‘ uses’) ‘overlaps’ (éraAAdrre). Perhaps we rather expect to hear of 
two uses than of one use. Hence on the whole éxarépa seems 
preferable, but éxarépa might so easily take the place of éxarépas 
that the true reading is doubtful. 388. ris 8 4 abfmors] Vet. Int. 
adds finis after augmentatio, but probably without any equivalent in 
his Greek, as Sus. remarks (Sus.’ p. xxxiv). 

1258 a 2. z adds ef before spsius (answering to xal before roi 
(jr). Sus.': ‘ef post ausem librariorum culpa excidisse quam a 
Guilelmo omissum esse verisimilius duco.’ As to ¢psius, it should 
be noted that, as Dittmeyer has shown (‘ Quae ratio inter vetustam 
Aristotelis Rhetoricorum translationem et Graecos codices inter- 
cedat,’ p. 34), William of Moerbeke in his translation of the Rhetoric 
often renders the article by z/se—e. g. in Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 16, 
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where for #8oxjs nal rov (av we find delectationis ef ipstus vivere. 
7. odons| z rightly omits non before existente: all the MSS. known 
to Sus. add it: y probably had non before exzstente originally, 
though zam occupies its place now over an erasure. 32-84. Pr. 
O' has here—dAAd rijs larpucys, ofre nad wep) ypnnariorucs dove pév ds 
row olxovdpou gore 3 Ss of, dAAd ris népbous tmmperiays, but corr.’ adds 
in the margin yp. dAAd rod larpoi, obrw nal rep) rev xpnudrev, and 
xép8ovs is expunged by dots placed beneath. For the various 
readings offered by P**® Q L# in this passage, see Susemihl’s 

apparatus criticus. See also above on 1253a 12. These MSS. 
perhaps follow some gloss or paraphrase. 

1258 b 1. perafAnriajs| peraBoduxjs M* P', here alone, for in 
12574 9, 15, 28, 1258b 21, 29 these MSS. (like 1°) have the form 
peraBAnrian, nor is the word used elsewhere by Aristotle apparently. 
We cannot tell from franslativa whether Vet. Int. found peraBodcays 
Or peraBAnruns in his Greek text, for he translates rijs peraBAnrexys 
in 1258 b 21, 29 by “ranslativae. 4. é¢' Sxep éxopia6n| So I* (and 
O') with Ar, (ef non ad quod tnductus est): éf’ Gwep éroprdueba TI 
(Vet. Int. super quo quidem acquistvimus). 7. I add éx before 
voulcparos, which I? (and O*) omit. 16. motos] Vet. Int. gusdus, 
but he has guales for rives in 1264 38. 27. rpiroy] réraproy 
Yr Mé pr. P’, apparently a mistaken attempt at emendation. 30. 
ray dd yas ywwopéver| 0 y ex a kerra genitis,z ex altera geniis. 38. 
wept éxdorov| Here, as Sus. has already noted, o alone among the 
MSS. of the Vet. Int. has preserved the true reading—de unoquogue. 
86. O' (with P* and some other MSS. which Bekker follows) adds 
ris before rvxns: see below on 1270 b 19. 40. Xapyridy] Xdpyrs 
(xdpers M*) 83 Bekk. Many of the MSS. of the Vet. Int. how- 
ever, and z among them, have karitide. Ar. a cartle (BodL 
charite) pario. 

1259 a 10. In the fourth century s.c. the forms éAdas, éAdas, 
é\awy take the place of éAaia,, etc., in Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 14), but here all the 
MSS. seem to have éAaéy», as all have Hepa in 1303 b 11, though 
some have mepea in 1267 b 23. 13. Most of the MSS. have 
dAaovpyley, though some spell or accentuate it wrongly: P* has 
ddaoupyeiov: P* has ¢Aaovpyev, O' ddaovpyey, and so I apparently, 
for Vet. Int. has olvarum culloribus. 'EXaovpyeia is the word used 
in the citation from Hieronymus Rhodius in Diog. Laert. 1. 26, 
which may possibly be a reproduction of the passage before us, 
and Liddell and Scott adopt this form of the word (not éAaotpywr). 
In 1295 b 17 P* has dsdacnadins, P?* Ald, dddacxadelas, I (probably 
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wrongly) dacrdvAus. 16. nBovdrero] See above on 1253b 33. 
28. érédaBer] O' has érédaBer with a superscribed over ¢, apparently 
by the writer of the MS.: no other MS. gives this reading, which is no 
doubt wrong: see, however, Schneider ad loc. rovrov| rovro (Bekk.) 
is found only in one MS. and that an inferior one. 6 Asovicvs] 6 
om. Ms P': whether r omitted it also, it is of course impossible to 
say. In 1252b 14 M8 P? give the 6 to Charondas, which here they 
deny to Dionysius. 81. rd pévros Spaya Oddew xal rovro] Vet. Int. 
quod vero visum fut Thali et huic (o quod vero tussum fuertt Thali et 
kuic). Sus. suspects that the translator found rd pévroe dpapa Oddy 
xai rovrm in his text: more probably he found rd perros papa Odhew 
ral rovrov (unless he misread rovro as rovrov). This is a possible 
reading, but all MSS. have rovro. See note in Sus.’, who now 
reads @dAew xal rovro. “Opapa has been variously emended, but 
Mitchel] (Indices Graecitatis in Orat. Att. 2. 581) gives it as oc- 
curring, apparently in a similar sense to that which it bears here, in 
[Demosth.] Procem. 55. p. 1460, 26, Spaya rotro draeiro 5 dijpos 
atrov caddy, & dydpes ’AOnvaiot, xal Avocredés rz wOAG, and it suits well 
with xarayénpa 7 and xarayoncayra 10. 87. pépn om. P?**, etc. 
(also O'). It is not perhaps quite certain that O° are right in 
adding it. 39. Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including oy) 
have pracest, but dpyew is undoubtedly right: z has pracesse, which 
appears to be found in only one of the MSS. known to Sus. (b). 

1259 b 16. rd vewrepov] z has tuvenius rightly: the other MSS. 
of Vet. Int. tuvenem. 28. cxeddv 3¢] The weight of manuscript 
authority is in favour of 8) in place of 8é, for of the better MSS. 
only pr. P* has 3¢: Vet. Int., however, has auéem. Ad seems to be 
right, answering to pé» odp 21. $1. xal before dedAaoros om. 1’. 
85. 8¢o dy] 0 oporterel ufique, but oportebit ufique, the reading of the 
other MSS., is probably right (see above on 1253 b 17). 

1260 a 3. dadopds| duahopas T (Vet. Int. Aurus autem esse differ- 
enfiae), and so probably pr. O', for the accent of d&adopds is over 
an erasure: yz have Au:us aulem differentiae, omitting esse (in x, 
however, differentiae is over an erasure). dowep xal ray duce dpyo- 
péver| Susemihl’s text of the Vet. Int. here runs, guemadmodum 
ef natura principantium et subtectorum, and he thinks that the 
Vet. Int. found dpyévrav nal added in his Greek text between 
dice and dpyopévay. But it would seem from the apparatus criticus 
to his text of the Vet. Int. (Sus.’ p. 53), that of the nine MSS. 
used by him (a bc ghkl mo), one (0) omits ef natura prin- 
cipantium, making the passage run guemadmodum ef subtectorum, 
and seven (b c g h k 1m) read guemadmodum natura et subiec- 
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torum (so y), except that later hands add principantium after nalura 
in b and the margin of 1. Thus the reading adopted by Susemihl 
was apparently found by him only in a. I have found it, however, in 
z, which gives the passage thus—Auzus autem (esse om. 2) differentiae, 
quemadmodum et natura principantium et subtectorum. Whether Vet. 
Int. found dpxévreyv «al in his Greek text is, however, quite another 
question. Ar. guemadmodum in hits quae natura obediunt. ©" has 
Gowep xal rev hice apyouévwy, but corr.’ has inserted a caret after 
gvoe and adds in the margin dpxdvray cal (a dot, however, has 
been placed under each of these words to expunge it—by whom, it 
is impossible to say). It is conceivable that Vet. Int. found a similar 
correction in the margin of the Greek text used by him, and 
translated it. 4. ipiyyras] iprryeiras 0) (Vet. Int. exemplificatur : 
exemplificabitur az). 18. Ar. is said by Sus.'* to add 8é after 
twoAnnréov, but his translation runs in the New College MS. 
and in Bodl.—eodem modo se habere mecesse est circa morales 
virtutes, pulandum est omnes partictpes esse oportere sed nom eodem 
modo, sed quantum cutque opus est. 20. éoriv| oz have est, in place 
of ef, before moralis rightly (Susemib! reads ¢/ and does not mention 
that o has es/), 21. wavrwv] Ms P* have dwdvrey: we cannot tell 
from Vet. Int. omnzum, which reading he found in his text. 22. 
Gero Leoxparyns| O} dérw Lexparns (P* gero b Lwxparns). 26. dpery] 
Vet. Int. has verfufe (= dpery, which is the reading of pr. Ms). 
rs dpOonpayciv| I follow P?* Sb T> (z has est in place of aué after 
virtute, but over an erasure) in omitting 4 before rd ép6oroayeiy: see 
Vahlen, Poet. p. 136 and Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. p. 52, where 
among other passages the following are referred to—Poet. 8. 
1451 20, ‘HpaxAnlda Ononida tal rd roavra rompara: Rhet. 2. 12. 
1388 b 33, dpy}y érOuplay nal rd rowira (in the passage before us 
we have # instead of eal). Cp. also 2. 3. 1262.4 12, ppdropa dudérnp, 
where 1 om. 4 (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 216): Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 
1180 b 34, olo» larpot ypapeis (M> Ob): Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1161 b 23, 
ddovs Opit ériovy Kb O15 (Opié ddovs driotvy Lb Ob), where other MSS. 
have d8ovs 4 Opi ft ériotv: Pol. 3. 4. 1277 b 10, olow brwapyeiv breap- 
xnGévra, orpanryey orparnynGévra Kal raftapynoayra kai doxaynoarra 
(where no MS. has «ai before orparnyeiv, though Vet. Int. has ef 
before his equivalent for it): 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 23-25, where 8¢ is 
absent after wopOpsxd», though Vet. Int. has autem: 6 (4). 4. 12924 
1, where © M* 0? om. 8: 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 27, Ayo B drrixeiobas 
rous émuixeis r@ wAnOe, Tovs andpous rois evrdpos M® P' (other MSS. 
add xal before rots dwdpous). 81. 6 rais|é om. M* P': we have 
no means of knowing whether Vet. Int. found it in his text. $2. 
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rd rédetoy xai (in place of rd réAos nal) P#* Ls Ald. Ar. (sed ad perfectum 
et ducem) Bekk. O' has rév réAccoy xai, but in the margin, probably 
added by corr.', rd réAos xal. See above on 1258a 32 and 12534 
12. Here also perhaps these MSS. follow a gloss or paraphrase : 
Aristotle’s language in 1. 12. 1259b 3 may well have suggested 
it. 86. dAdcivy] O' Adeive: (or rather AAcipe), and so too pr. P?: 
all other MSS. apparently have édreivy: Vet. Int. deficrat, which may 
possibly represent dAAeivy, but we cannot be sure of this, for after 
tania ut he could use nothing but the subjunctive. Bekk.! éAdciyy: 
Bekk.* Sus. dddrcives. 87. dpa] dpa pr. O', changed into dpa 
probably by a corrector, for the circumflex is in darker ink than 
that used in the MS. 

1260 b 17. O' adds cai before rovs waidas (with 0°). 18. corr. 
O' adds elva: in darker ink after yuvaixas: amz add esse after 
multeres. 19. of xowovol] Vet. Int. has dispensatores: Sus. 
thinks he found olxowpo: in his text in place of of xowevol, and 
adopts this reading. All MSS., however, have of xosevol, and is it 
not, to say the least, possible that Vet. Int. here as elsewhere has 
misread the Greek? ° 


BOOK II. 


1260 b 27. ’Ene) 8é] I’ om. 2, but omissions in HI" are not 
infrequent, and 8, which hardly suits the present ending of Book I., 
may possibly be a survival from some earlier state of the text. 28. 
ris| 4 P?* pr. P4, etc. (so O"): ris M* P! and possibly r (Vet. Int. 
quae). Perhaps # is more likely to have been substituted for ris 
here than ris for #. Cp. Metaph. Z. 1. 1028b 6, de «ad qyiv ead 
padora xai apa&roy cai pdvoy ws elweiy repi Tov ovrws Svros Gewprrtéoy ri 
éoriy, BL. xdy ef ries Erepas trvyxdvoowt| cal ef M8: about © we 
cannot be certain, though Vet. Int. has ef st quae altae existunt, for 
he occasionally fails to render dy (see above on 12544 39). Nor 
does existunt in Vet. Int. enable us to pronounce with certainty 
that he found rvyxdvovew in his Greek text, for in 1270a 27 he 
renders caw dvofavy e/ st mortlur. As to Tvyxarwow, SCE explanatory 
note. 36, émPareobu| So O!: émBddAcoOas M8 P?: inserere (Vet. Int.) 
may represent either. 40. wodireia 1: z crvilitas (with g h 1 o, 
y <tvilifas with dots under 4): most MSS. of Vet. Int. cévsfas (and 
so Ar.). The same contraction ‘may stand for modts, sodvs, 
wéAepor, woAeutos, roAirys, and even wodsreia, though the last word is 
most often expressed by another contraction’ (Gardthausen, Gr. 
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Paliographie, pp. 246, 256). This perhaps explains the oc- 
casional interchange of sroAcreia, woAirns, and mddts: thus moXrreias 
takes the place of woAcws in I? 1294 b 39, modtredy Of wodcray in P* 
etc..1292 a 9, and wodiray Of wodrready in T TP 1265 b 34, while in 
1318a g O' have wdAa, U* wodcreiga, See Susemihl’s apparatus 
erthcus in 1326 b 5, 13334 11 also. I retain wodsreia here, though 
not without hesitation. See explanatory note. Sus.’* aus, Sus.* 
woksrela, 41. Here Vet. Int. alone has preserved the true reading 
els 5 rigs (unus gui untus): lodrns U (Ar. parifas). Only a fraction, 
however, of the MSS. of Vet. Int. give this reading. Of those used 
by Sus. only one (g) has unus as its original reading (in four, 
a bkl,a later hand has substituted unus): nullus pr.ab, akus ch 
and pr. k 1, sus m. Qui again is guod inc gh m and pr.k}. 
Hence it is important to note that z has unus gus untus as its 
original and only reading. ‘The reading of 0 is altus quod unius: 
in y etus guid untus has been first written, but ews has been erased 
by dots placed beneath it and unus written above, apparently in 
the same ink and handwriting as the MS. 

1261a 2. Vet. Intefails to render wavyrey, but see above, p. lxiii, 
note 12, for other cases in which he omits words or phrases. 6. & 
tH woktrelg rj WAdrevos] So O', but ri after wodcreia is added above 
the line with a caret— whether by the writer of the MS., is uncertain. 
Vet. Int. in politia Platonis. P*** have the reading adopted in the 
text. 1. &¢ fy alriay] z perhaps rightly has causa, not causam. 
15. és dpiocrov by or: pddcora wacay| So U': the order is different in 
Ti? (and O'), which read saaay ds dporoy dri pddtora in place of as 
dpwroy by drs pddtora wacay: the latter order, however, though more 
rugged, is perhaps more Aristotelian. ‘These MSS. also, as will 
be noticed, omit 8%, probably because dporo» precedes it, just as 
Ms P? omit dy after 8otAov in 1252b 9. 18. doriv 4 wdds| dori wus 
Ms P’ : whether Vet. Int. found the article in his text, we cannot say. 
All MSS., however, have 4 wdAts in 23. 27. tAxtont] Axion 
P!: Vet. Int. guemadmodum utique si pondus amplius trahet, but 
it is not by any means certain that /rahef represents Axioss. 
It may represent Axtone or Axvoa (cp. 1253 b 16, where ey 
el ri Suvalueba is rendered in Vet. Int. by ef usique st guid 
potertmus): on the other hand, in 1263 b 34 domep xdy cf ris 
sonceey is rendered guemadmodum ulique si quis facta’. With the 
exception of P! and the possible exception of I, all the MSS. here 
read éAxvoy, and I have retained it, marking it however as strange, 
‘for we look rather for the optative. There is some harshness about 
dAnton. Ar. ceu st pondus magts altrahat. 80. yericba} O' 
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yiverOas (Sus.*, in note, yiverGas ?). 35. peréBaddov| peréBadrov Ms 
P!: guemadmodum utique st transmutarentur (Vet. Int.) leaves the 
reading of © uncertain. 

1261 b 2 sq. Here 0? read: é» rovrors 8¢ popeiobas rd dv pdpes rovs 
igous etxey (SO QO}: olxeiy two or three MSS.) dpolous (so P* 5: dpoiws 
m* C* Bekk., also O') rois ¢£ dpyjs. M® P?: rotro dé pyuetras rd ev 
péper rovs toous eixew 1d 8° cos duolous elvas €£ dpyns. Vet. Int. hoc autem 
tmitalur scilicel in parte aequales cedere hoc (ré8’ T) tanquam similes 
sin’ a princtpio: sctlicet here probably represents rd, as in 1261 b 
16,1274 a 16, b 12, and it is also probable, though not absolutely 
certain, that /anqguam similes sini stands for os dpoiovs elva. Ar. ef 
in co imitari vicissim equales cedendo invicem alios alits. See ex- 
planatory note. 4. xara pépos om. 01’, but these MSS. are some- 
what prone to omit. 5. xal om. 0* Bekk. So O’, which adds 
vésv before dpydvrey with P*. Ar. eodem modo illorum qui regunt 
alts alos gerunt (so New Coll. MS.: regunt Bodl.) magistratus. 17. 
ob for ofre I?; obre followed by «ai occurs, though rarely, in 
Aristotle—e. g. in De Part. An. 4. 14. 697 b 16 ofre is followed 
by «ai od. Cp. also Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339a 18 8q. 1’, it must be 
remembered, are prone to omit, and in 1264a 1 they have pq for 
pnde, just as in 1265 a 18 Ms P* have ps for pndev and in 1268 b 16 
r M® pr. P? have of for ot8é. 19. 6 om. M* P’ (about r we cannot 
be certain), but wrongly. ‘In addition to this passage Socrates is 
referred to in the Second Book as one of the interlocutors in the 
“Republic ” of Plato 13 times (1261a 6, 12, 16: bar: 1262 b 
6, 9: 1263 b 30: 12644 12, 29: b 7, 24, 37: 12654 11), and in 
not one of these passages is the article absent ; its authenticity in 
1261 b rg is thus placed beyond doubt, especially as the reason 
why it is added is not far to seek ; the reference, in fact, is not to 
the historical Socrates, but to Socrates as one of the dramats 
personae of the dialogue’ (Dittenberger, Govt. gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 
1874, p. 1359). It is, however, true that all MSS. omit the article 
in 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 23, where the Platonic Socrates is apparently 
referred to. 25. rois om. M® P?: about r we cannot be certain. 
35. spds. . .rois Dros} Vet. Int. apud altos (wpds misread mapa ?). 

12624 2. Aeyer| Vet. Int. dicef (and Ar., following as he often 
does in his wake, dicen‘), but in 1281 a 19 he has corrumpet for 
@Ocion, and in 1257 b 15 peri/ for arodeira, in 1263 b 28 privantur 
for orepyoovra. It is very doubtful whether these variations of 
tense in Vet. Int. represent variations in I (see above, p. lxiii, notes 
zo and 11). 3. rov dptBpdv] After réy dppd» OW add dy 
(Bekker and St. Hilaire, but not Sus., also find é» in pr. P?): 
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perhaps, however, it may well be dispensed with in the passage 
before us (compare such phrases as émoioi rwes érvxov 3. 15. 1286 b 
24, and see Bon. Ind. 778 b 4 sqq.). ‘"Q» additum ab aliquo qui 
Phrynichi praecepta sectabatur : sed vide Lobeck. ad Phryn. p. 277, 
ad Soph. Aj. 9’ (Gdttl. p. 311). rod deivos] Vet. Int. huius fiktus, 
possibly misreading rod deivos as rovde vids. 12. érepov] See ex- 
planatory note. As to dpdropa, see Liddell and Scotts. v.: the form 
used in Attic Inscriptions is dpdarnp, not dpdrwp (Meisterhans, Gram- 
matik der attischen Inschriften, p. 63). Vet. Int. has auf before 
contribulem, but see above on 1260426. 20. yevdpeva] O? yurdpera. 
21. xai yuvaixes| ef (not eam) femellaeoz. 27. rods 8¢ dxovaious | 
om. P?, probably owing to homceoteleuton, and o omits Aaec autem 
voluntarta, probably from the same cause. 28. yiver@a is altered 
to yevéo6as in O' (by whom, I cannot say). 29. Sowep mpds rove 
drofev| Most of the MSS. of Vet. Int. have guemadmodum et cos gut 
longe, but a z substitute e/ ad for ef. For the addition of ef by Vet. 
Int.,see above on 12524 25. dsrofev M* P'* Ls Ald.: cp. 1280 b 9, drro- 
dey Ms P}** Qb Tb Ald.,and 1280 b 18, droev OI (the Vatican Palimp- 
sest has aww6e in g and arobey in 18). “Amofey seems to be the 
reading commonly found in the MSS. of Aristotle, but dradey 
is the Attic, or at least the old Attic, form (Rutherford, New 
Phrynichus, p. 60: Liddell and Scott, s. v. drader). 80. ddda] 
ar M® pr. P'. 

1262 b 7. re om Mé P': Vet. Int. gusdem, which probably 
represents ye. Ar. has enim only, but may well have found re ydp 
in his Greek text. 8. rais wékeow] z adds tn before crvitatibus 
(in 1261 b 8 we have péyorov dyaddy é» rais méAdcow). 13. oup- 
guiva}] ovppiva P** etc. Bekk. (also O'), but ovppuqva: Ms P* 
(cuppujas pr. P*, ovpdueqa corr. P*) may not impossibly be what 
Aristotle wrote (though Plato in the passage referred to, Symp. 
191 A, has of course cuppiva), for in Eth. Nic. 7. 5.11474 22 
Kb has ovppuyva. Peculiar verbal forms are occasionally used by 
Aristotle ; we have, for instance, mpow8omeroujpévous in 12704 4, 
meioba in Rhet. 1. 11.1370b 18. 1, vié»] So O', though P* 
(with 11) has viod: Ar. vel patrem ut filit. 82. rots pvdAaxas] om. 
Ms P" (so Sus.**: P? only according to Sus.'). Vet. Int. places his 
equivalent for these words (cusf/odes) after dobévres: custodes may 
of course represent either rovs piAaxas or of puAaxes, but it is hardly 
likely that Vet. Int. found the latter reading in his text. 33. In 
reading diAaf I follow 0: pvdAagw eis 0? Bekk. (and O'). Almost all 
the MSS. of Vet. Int., however, have for xal wdAw ol srapa rois pudags 
rots G\Nous modiras ef rursum gut apud alios cives: Sus. follows a, 
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which adds cusiodes after apud, probably rightly (so too z). Ar. 
translates 31 Sqq., ov yap ért x.r.d., nam non amplius appellant custodes 
Jratres et filios et patres et matres qui (here the New College MS., 
but not Bodl., adds ad) alts civibus deduntur ef rursus qui ex cus- 
todibus alits civibus. 40. xopls x.rA.] seorsum ex legum statuto 
o, but the last letter of s/a/ufo is over an erasure. 

12688 2. wac:|] Vet. Int. omnes: M® race». This variation, 
like that in 1266 a 4, was probably occasioned by an ambiguous 
contraction. 12. O' add dA)’ dvicwy after towv, and these au- 
thorities may possibly be right, for cases of ‘abundantia contraria 
copulandi’ are not rare in Aristotle (Vahlen, Aristot. Poet. p. 88), 
and dAX’ avicwy might easily drop out after tow» through homceote- 
leuton, but perhaps it is more likely that dAX’ dviowy is a marginal 
remark which has crept into the text: see above on 1255 b 12 and 
cp. 1268 a 37, where Tr Ms add érepow elva after BovrAcqra & 6 
popobérns. 18. mpis rods droAavovras pév [if AauPavovras] sodAd] 
Vet. Int. ad fruentes quidem, st (el for §) accipientes quidem mulla: 
AapBdvovras OF AapSdvovras wey may possibly be an alternative read- 
ing which has crept from the margin into the text, together with 
the 4 introducing the suggestion (see Vahlen on # vai, Poet. 4. 
144927). 28. wal before émxoopyn6ey om. I’. fOe0r] So O? (with 
11°), rightly in all probability (see explanatory note): eo. M'. 29. 
éxdorp mpocedpevovres I’ M*Sus. 84. xpijrat xowois] Vet. Int. ustfur 
tanquam communibus. 36. xdv denfdow xrd.| Vet. Int. sé in- - 
digcant pro viahicis tn agris per regionem (a z rec.b per regionem : 
the other MSS. peregrinatonem, except y which has peregrina- 
hionum). As to the addition of pro, see above on 1253a 10 
and below on 1263b 41. Vet. Int. appears to read da» instead 
of x4y, but then he often omits to render kai. 

1268 b 4. «al rév] ‘cal rd P* Ar.’ (Sus.)—very possibly only a 
conjectural emendation, like some other readings peculiar to P? Ar. 
(see Sus.’, p. xiv). The rendering in Ar. is guemadmodum et amatio 
pecuniarum, which probably represents xaOdmep nal rd piroxphyaroy, 
Or possibly ro iA ox pyparoy elvas, for rd idavroy elvas is rendered a 
line or two above by amatio su. 6. ris erjoews . . . obons| a 
z omut zm before possessione perhaps rightly. 7.ovom. 0. 9. 
and ll. rs om, M* P': Vet. Int. semperantiae quidem circa multeres 
(so in in Jideralifatis autem circa possesstones), but we cannot tell 
from this what he found in his text, for he sometimes renders the 
article and sometimes does not. 18. dddes re wal Sray| z altterque 
ei cam, answering to the Greek more closely than the reading of 
Susemihl's MSS. aliterque cum (cp. 1269 b 24, where aliterque ef st 
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will be found among his critical notes, Bd. 2, p. 192. 19. rép 
airav| All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have corum, not eorundem : 
z, however, has corundem (rae airéy 11). 26. ra is added in m' 
before wepi (Vet. Int. here translates the article—guae circa 
leges). 81. rip rdw] z (with a and pr. k) has ordinem rightly. 
yap] dé 0. 40. rd» Adyow is not rendered by Vet. Int., but this 
may well be an oversight, similar to those pointed out above, p. lxiii, 
note 12. Ar. also gives no equivalent for it—ce/era vero extranets 
peregit sermonibus. See note in Sus.*. 

12658 4. es} So M* P': spis O' (with m*): Vet. Int. ad, 
which may represent els as in 1265 a 41,b 3, 1270a 18, but 
may also represent spés, as in 1264b 13, etc. Perhaps spés 
is more likely to have been substituted for els than es for 
spas. 12. rd is omitted before (yrnrucde in M*® P': whether it 
was omitted in Ir also, we cannot tell. 14. Vet. Int. translates 
as if he found the words arranged in the following order—yépas 
BaBvrwvias f ros DAns axepdvrov sence ois rogovras rd wAnGos, 
but his intention probably is to make it clear that he (wrongly) 
takes rd wAHG0s with rois rocotros: see Busse, p.14 n. He might 
have remembered yépas wribos, 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28. 16. sep)} 
Vet. Int. almost alone seems to have found sapa in his text, for he 
has pracier. For wept with the acc. in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 25. 21-22. For the glosses which 
deform the text of 0’ here, see Susemihl’s apparatus crificus. 24. 
Almost all the MSS. of Vet. Int. fail to render xai before spés: 
az alone have 4 ad. 29. dwpicas rp cadds paddov] Vet. Int. 
delerminclur plane magis, but, as has been pointed out elsewhere, he 
occasionally substitutes the passive for the active. SO. Somep dy 
ei sis elev] Sus. is apparently in error when he says that 1’ omit «7. 
Vet. Int. has guemadmodum si quis dicat. What he omits is 4», but 
this he is rather apt to omit (see above on 1254 a 39). He did not 
probably find eiwece» in his text, but edrey, for non utique lateat (12648 
3) stands for otk 4» Mabe. 33-84. See Susemihl’s apparatus 
crtfcus for the various readings here. 1' are not quite unanimous 
in favour of r¢ péy rd and re 8¢ 7d, nor indeed are 1? in favour of 
the reading adopted in the text, for P‘ etc. (and O") have rd 3¢ rd 
in 34 in place of rd de rp, but T I agree in reading éxdrepow: hence 
it seems probable that the reading in the text is the correct one, as 
otherwise éxdrepor has to be altered without MS. authority to éxarépy. 
vp éxeréves| Vet. Int. adds oivere after edoriose, but it is very doubt- 
ful whether he found an equivalent for it in his Greek text. 35. 
Eas alperal| tes dperal D (Ar. virtules habitus): Vet. Int. guoniam 
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solt ht habitus sunt virtutes circa habitudinem (&w—so 1") subsian- 
tiae. Probably Victorius’ conjecture is right and dperai should be 
alperal: cp. 1285 2 16, where M® Ald. have dperaiforaiperal. 40. 
spate bnoopévny| Vet. Int. respondentem. ‘Opadji{ew is usually repre- 
sented by regulare in Vet. Int. (e. g. in 1266 b 3, 16, 1274b 9). 

1265 b 8. dropei] Vet. Int. dudifat (probably only a mistrans- 
lation, in which, however, he is followed by Ar.). 4. wapd{vyas] 
mepi{vyas Ms P! and according to Sus. r also, but almost all his 
MSS. of Vet. Int. have dezecfos (so o y), and we cannot be certain 
what Greek word this represents: a z have sugarios (z in marg. 
aliter deiectos), and this again is hardly a correct rendering either 
of wepi{vyas or wapd{vyas. Ar. has dispares. 18. réy dpyatord- 
reov| Vet. Int. anfiqguorum, but degrees of comparison are often 
inexactly rendered by Vet. Int. (see below on 1270 b 1, 1271.b 6, 
21, 12724 8). 19. dros} was M® P': Vet. Int. guomodo, which 
may represent either ras or Snes. 20. All Susemih]’s MSS. of 
the Vet. Int. but one (1) have szf for yivera (so oy): z fii = 
deity] om. pr. O', but it is added above the line with a caret, in 
darker ink than the MS. but probably by the writer of it. 265. 
ovppépe| For the various readings see Susemihl’s apparatus cri- 
ficus. Vet. Int. expediat: O', with some of the less good MSS., 
oupdépy. See explanatory note. Ar. has ordendum est... ne non 
prostt, 80. woMreiavy| roksreay 1’, possibly rightly. 35. Sus? 
‘roy om. I'’; I', however, would seem to be a misprint for P? 
(see Sus.’ *). 89. épdpor} Vet. Int. piebetorum. In the next 
line he has ephoros for épdpovs. Dittmeyer (of. cit. p. 36) observes 
of William of Moerbeke’s translation of the Rhetoric—‘ hic quoque 
universus interpretis usus respiciendus est: ut verbum Graecum 
saepe non mutatum versioni inserit, ita idem verbum hic illic 
sive apto sive inepto vocabulo Latino interpretari conatur.’ 

1266 a 3. xepioras nace] Vet. Int. pessimas omnibus. See above 
on 12634 2. 5. Sera] So O' (with Ms P?). 18. On roo 
rerdprov tay rerdprey, see explanatory note. Here probably two 
alternative readings have both been admitted into the text, as in 
some MSS. in 1266 a 37, 127348 35, 1254a 10. In O}, after cx 
3¢ rou rerdprou ray rerdprov, the words éx dé rov rerdprov ray rerrdper 
are added, but they are crossed through and dots placed beneath 
them, probably by the writer of the MS. 23. cumordsa] So 
O': cuvecrdva 0 (Vet. Int. constare), and also pr. P*. 

- 1266 b 1. ras 3’ #89] Vet. Int. cas autem quae tam habitabantur 
(8° #8n I'?, which Schneider adopts, rightly followed by Bekker and 
Susemihl), ‘8) P* 0’, 3é Ms Ar.’ (Sus.), but it is not perhaps very clear 
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what Ar. found in his text, for his translation is—pos/guam vero 
condita foret, diffictlius quidem. ©} originally had ras 89, but 8) has 
been altered into 8eé—by whom, is uncertain. 3. ras om. M8 P!: 
as to r we cannot be certain. ll. Vet. Int. multitudinem for rd 
péyeBos. 18. dréony| ordatny P*?5 and some of the less good 
MSS. (so O'): dom» M® P? Sus.: Vet. Int. guantfamcunque, which 
leaves it uncertain whether he found éréony or don in his text: 
éxéonv Ald. Bekk. 26. 370 otv| All the MSS. of Vet. Int. used 
by Sus. except a have palam igitur, quod non sufficiens substanttas 
aequales facere erit legislator (so 0 y): a z, however, have Jegis- 
latort. 28. rdgecev}] rages M* P!: Vet. Int. ordinaverit, which 
probably stands for rdgeev, for in 3. 4. 1277 b 22 ef otras dvopeios 
em is rendered by the Vet. Int. sz sic fortis fuertt, and in 1.2. 12524 
24 el ris BAéecev is rendered st guts viderit. 81. efreev is pro- 
bably the true reading here, as in 1270 b 38, 1272.4 35, 1339 2 14. 
See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus on these four passages and Bon. 
Ind. 2224 4 sqq. : 

1267 @ 5. ddd cai] az sed etiam (n sed ef): the rest wrongly 
sed. 8. dda cal Gv émOuyoiev] Vet. Int. sed ef st desiderent, 
probably a mistranslation of these words. So Ar. verum eliam st 
concupiscant ul molestia careant et volupiate fruantur. See explana- 
tory note on 12674 5. Ll. BotAowro] Vet. Int. possint (8ivawro 
M»). 17. BovAcrar xaracxevafew] Vet. Int. opus est conshitut, 
where constifut’ may well stand for xarackevd(ew, but it is less easy 
to account for opus es/. 24. dv] Vet. Int. guam, referring to 
multitudinem (hos). 25. émOuyncovew] See Susemihl’s ap- 
paratus criticus for the reading of M® P’; it finds support in two 
MSS. of Vet. Int. only (c y), which read concuptscunt: most have 
concupiscant, one or two concupiscent (so z), either of which, however, 
may stand for ém@vpnoovoww-—cp. 1268 a 41, where 6nva is rendered 
by ponat, and see below on 1267 b 35. dpivew] Vet. Int. sufferre 
(= treveyxeiv?). =: 38. drs ‘TO Ar. Bekk.’ (so Sus.”); but Ar. has 
oportel autem neque td latere quanias facultates habere conducat. Stahr 
& re: Sus.’ [6] ri. 29. 1rd pr Avorredeiv] Vet. Int. uf non pro levi 
habcat (so z and most MSS. of Vet. Int.: 0 uf non prae levi habeat: 
Sus., however, reads, with g (so also y), uf non prolem habeat): in 
1279 b 9, on the other hand, ré AvacreAviy is rendered 1d guod expedt!. 
Should uf non pretium habeat be read (cp, 1258b 16, where Avarrede- 
orata iS prefiosissima) ? 34. edehew] Vet. Int. debere (=péddew or 
ébeiAew?, cp. 1253b 26,1268b 12). 865. rabdra] z has haec (hec): 
Susemihl finds foc in his MSS. 40. dé» om. D', probably wrongly, 
just as they are probably wrong in adding 4» in 8 (6). 8. 1322 4a 33 
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agricolae). 25. O add «at before xpeirrovs. 26. Ms P* om. 
ye: about r we cannot be certain, for Vet. Int. often fails to render 
ye. 34. yewpyncovow| Bekker’s reading yewpyotow rests only on 
the authority of Ar., who has colnt. 89. ad] 11° ody, O' ody with 
ad superscribed, whether by corr. or by the writer of the MS., is 
not certain, but very possibly by the latter, for the ink is quite that 
of the MS., and od» is neither expunged by dots placed beneath 
nor crossed through. Ov», though probably not the true reading 
here, is used in a similar way in Magn. Mor. 2. 9. 1207 b 31 and 
2. #1. 1208 b 37, and even in writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. 
540 b 32 sqq.). 

1268 b 1. yeapynoe dio olxias] Vet. Int. ministrabit duas domos :. 
hence some have thought that he found trovpyqoe avo olxias in his 
Greek text, but ministrare in Vet. Int. answers to dtaxovety (cp. 1280b 
5, 1333 8). He may here render a marginal gloss. Asarovjoet 
would be better than daxornon, but see explanatory note. 5. 
See explanatory note. éatpotvra P*® etc.(so O")seems better than dias- 
pourras Il’ (cp. rdv ducdorqy 6). On diens, see explanatory note. 9. 
ddAd nai roivarrioy rovr@] Vet. Int. sed contrartum hutus: hence it is 
probable, though not certain, that f omitted «ai with M* and read 
rovrov with M* P*, =: 12. 6 pe» ev 6 M* P?: about © we cannot 
be certain, for some MSS. of Vet. Int. have gurdem tudex (soz), and 
others (so 0 y) iudex quidem. See explanatory note. 18. xpivet 
(Bekk.* Sus.) is probably right (cp. 16 xaradudoovew), though Fr 
have xplve (so O’). 15. 8)] O' has 8 with 8} superscribed, 
probably, but not certainly, by the writer of the MS. See ex- 
planatory note. 19. Ar. does not render &ixaiws (st simplictter 
pelatur). 21. For the omission of #éy here by 0', cp. 1288 a 6 
and 1336 b 36, where they omit it also. Ar. does not render it. 
82. puxpd} puxpdy 1’. 85. larpuj| c o medicinalis rightly: the 
rest medicinal: (for the reading of z, however, see Appendix C, 
1X2. 3). 40. dosdnpoopoirré re yap] Vet. Int. ferrum enim 
portabant tunc Graect (éo8npopspovw rére yap ?). 

1269 8 11. ypadiva] ypdpew 0’, possibly rightly. 12. dave- 
paw] Vet. Int. odetur. 16. xai rév vopoberadv Kal trav dpydvrev| Vet. 
Int. ef legislatoribus ef principtbus (apparently after stnendum). Busse 
(p. 27 note) compares voluntatt for mpoapécews in 12714232. 18. 


ng is added in M® P" before xujoas: Vet. Int. gur mutaverit — 


(perhaps = 6 xujoas: see however his version of 1340b 24): Ar. 
qué corrigere pergel (& mvnjoas?). See explanatory note. 19. 
Pevdos be x.rA.] Vet. Int. mendax quogue exemplum quod ab artibus 
(aé probably stands for mapa): yetdos, here mendax, is falsum tn 
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1287 a 33. 21. sA}y, which is written in P?* over apd, is pro- 
bably intended as an alternative reading for mapa: see 1274 b 9, 
where gad¢ov is written above ¢iAcAdov in P**. Bekker, however, 
reads Aj» srapa in both his editions. 25. «al, which Bekker adds 
before savres, is found in O' and in P* etc., but not in the best 
MSS. 88. oi before ciAwres is omitted in M* P? L*: we cannot 
tell whether Vet. Int. found it in his Greek text or not. 40. 
no] Vet. Int. unquam. 

1269b 5. rois Gerradois] co om. a before Zhessalis in Vet. 
Int. 11. és] guast instead of guod o, perhaps rightly, for Vet. Int. 
takes efevpicxoves asa participle. 19, dvopodéryrov| inordinatum in 
lege 0. 21. havepds éors rotovros dy] I follow here the reading of 0° 
(which is, except in matters of accent, that of O1, and also of Ar., 
who translates—sz viris quidem id _fecisse constat): rowvros éorw I'. 
The reading of * appears to me to be probably the true one, 
especially as in 26 © Mé pr. P! omit gavepads, wrongly, it would seem, 
cp. 1263 b 9, 1311 a 16. 26. See note on 21. 28. “Apy] O' 
has dpny with Mé® P'‘, etc.: we cannot tell which form Vet. Int. 
found in his text, for he has Martem. “Apn is the Attic form 
according to Liddell and Scott. Vahlen reads “Apn in Poet. 21. 
1457 b 21, where Bekker had read “Apny. 80. xaraxdhyiyo| Cp. 
5 (8). 7. 1342 a 8. ‘Forma xaraxéyios in duobus Politicorum 
locis [also in Hist. An. 6. 18. 572 a 32] exhibetur sine varia 
lectione, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1179 b 9 xaroxéysov [Kb Ald.] Bekk., 
sed xaraxoxysov codd, L> M> Ob’ (Bon. Ind. 371 a 8). I retain the 
reading of the MSS.: Liddell and Scott, however, remark (s. v. 
xaroxexy) :—‘the corrupt forms «xaraxex7, xaraxoxyos, must be cor- 
rected, except perhaps in late writers: cf. dvocwx7, cvvorwxn. 35. 
GX’ eimep, mpis rov wddepow] Vet. Int. nist ad bellum. 86. rave] 
All Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hoc, but y has hec (= haec). 

1270 @ 11. xa) pi) dpb%s}] Almost all MSS. of Vet. Int. (including 
z) have auf before non recte, but auf appears to represent «ai in 
1262 a 8. 18. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the various 
readings here: I follow him in reading airs xa’ atrny. O' has 
qin af’ airny. 21. xaradeirew] xaraderciy M® P': Vet. Int. dere- 
linquere, which may represent either caradureiv, aS in 1252 a 30, OF 
xaraleisresy, 22. ravro | So I (ravrd P): O! (with O*) and Bekk. 
rovro less well (cp. 1269 b 34). 27. re om. M* P': about r we 
cannot be certain, for the Vet. Int. hardly ever renders re. xdv dwro- 
@dvy | Here o agrees with pr. a in omitting (no doubt erroneously) e¢ 
st morifur—volucrit. 28. y dy xarahiny| z quem ulique derelinguat, 
perhaps rightly. $7. Vet. Int. here renders od pi» aadd by aé- 
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damen, aS in 1274 b 25: he often renders it by guzn immo sed (e.g. 
in 12624 14,1264a11), and ov pny by atvfamen (e. g. in 1267 a 39). 

1270 b 1. Bovddpevos yap x.r.d.|] Vet. Int. volens enim legislator 
ul plures sint Spartiatae, provocat ctves quod plures factant pueros: 
but though pdures is his rendering, he probably found mA¢icrous in his 
text in both places, for he is not always exact in rendering degrees 
of comparison: see above 0n1265b13. 8. gore yap| The MSS. 
of Vet. Int. have es/ autem, not est enim. —_—8. adr) arn Ar. (hic enim 
magistratus): om. T Ms (so Sus.!*: Sus.’, by a misprint apparently, 
ME P"). 12. ’Av8pios | See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus for the 
various readings. As to the substitution of r for 8 here in 11’, it 
should be noted that this was an error to which Egyptian scribes 
were especially liable: see Blass, Hyperidis orationes quatuor, praef. 
p. xvii. I know not whether there are any other indications in 
that the archetype of these MSS. was of Egyptian origin. 14. 
dnpaywyeiy a.r.A.| Vet. Int. regere populum (i.e. dnuaywyeiv, cp. 
12744 10) se tpsos cogebant reges: he evidently does not under- 
stand dnpaywyeiy, and he is quite capable of construing nvayxaf{ovro 
cogebant (cp. 1269 a 18, where BAaSioera: is rendered nocedi#, and 
12714 22, where xpiveoOau is rendered :udicare). Perhaps,as Busse 
remarks (p. 35), © had atrovs in place of airots. All the MSS. 
read avrovs nvayxd{ovro xal of BaciXeis. 15. ravry] O! raira: 
ravrn, however, is added in the margin, probably by corr.! 19. 
On &a rixny see explanatory note. Ms P! add rq before rixny, 
just as in 1332 a 32 they add ris before rvyns: as to the reading in 
Yr we cannot of course be certain. In 1323 b 29 all the MSS. have 
axd ruxns ovd€ 81a ri Toxnv. 21. On this passage see explanatory 
note. 82. air}| avry 11’, but see explanatory note. $38. pad- 
Aov twepAddrAa] magis superexcedit o (perhaps rightly): other MSS. 
magis excedit. 88. etmeé| Susemihl reads eiwo:, which is, how- 
ever, apparently only found in P', for M® has etm, and the reading 
of ris unknown. See his apparatus criticus for the varieties of 
reading. 

12718 15. rovrp] rovrois O' (with W*). Ar. sits utttur. 17. 
raw after ddunuarwy om. W* QO’ Bekk.?: Bekk.? adds it in brackets. 
Whether Vet. Int. found this ré» in his text, it is of course impos- 
sible to say; but after d&canpdrey it might easily be omitted: cp. 
1283 a 11, where in wacay duodrnra T M8 pr. P? make dueasdryra into 
lodrpra, and 1284 a 3, where in rd» Blow rdv xar’ aperny two or three 
MSS. omit the second rév. 18. gerormlay] oy z have amorem 
Aomorum: Susemihl's MSS. amorem honoris. %&a| Neither Vet. 
Int. nor Ar. (per amditionem et avaritiam) renders && before giro0xpn- 
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rovro in his Greek text, for he has—hoc autem peccatum 
dicum. He probably found @arroy in his text, though his 
ion is modicum, for he is often inexact in rendering de- 
of comparison (see above on 1265 b 13). Ar. tllud quoque 
7% non sane minus, quod putant (om. pé» with T Mé?) dona 
p.z¢ ad bellum pertinent (he blindly follows Vet. Int. dona 
‘rca res bellicas) ex virtule magis quam ex vitio fiert. To 
‘vy with r M& would be a mistake: ‘interdum oppositio per 
lam per indicata et inchoata non accurate continuatur’ (Bon. 
<4. 178qq.). See Vahlen on Aristot. Poet. 6.14504 3 sqq. 
16 sqq. (Poet. pp. 118, 127). Ql. rd 32 wheiow] Vet. Int. 
:m autem, but see above on 126¢b 13, 1371 b 6. 22. 
-ras 8€] Vet. Int. ef dicitur quidem (al déyeral ye?), re M® 
f 25. Xapidov H, but in 7 (5). 12. 1316 a 34 1 have Xapudov. 
-iation may possibly date back to an uncial archetype. See 
xiv on the confusion of oto» and évoimy in 3. 14. 1285 b 
27. dwouwos is here rendered by Vet. Int. domesfct: see 

. xlv, note 1, for other renderings of the word in Vet. 
28. xarédaBov| Vet. Int. susceperunt. ol... ddOdvres|] 0 gut 
; other MSS. gust'venerant. 81. és xarackevdcarros| Vet. Int. 
tei = BA. dwlxecras}] Vet. Int. supponitur (iwécera?). 35. 
_p *7.A.] O' Adyor rijs wedorovyjoov (P* ddrlyor rijs wedowoven- 
et. Int. distat enim quidem a Polopo insula modicum, versus 
ulem ab eo loco gut circa Triopium et a Rhodo (pddov 1’, 
‘ightly). Ar. read ‘Péddov, 89. éwBépevos 17 Zuedig| Vet. 
tfus Siciliae: cp. 1305.8 14, where émrifevra is translated 
ntur. 40. Kdywoyr is the reading of all the better MSS. 
nd of T (xapswo» without accent P*): Vict. substituted 
nd either this or Kapid» (the true accentuation of the 
‘cording to Sus., a disputed point) seems to be the cor- 
ig. It is easy to understand how the commoner word 
lace of the less common one. 41. re om. Ms P’: 
vriculfurae enim opus factunt, but Vet. Int. hardly ever 

hence the reading in I is uncertain. 

. dvSpeia] O} (with M*) dy8pa. Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 
dosiadas and Pyrgion ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143 have 
avipa, C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 22. §), is for 
8. wpérepor] Vet. Int. primo, but see above on 1265 b 
6, 2%. 16. é» 8@ Kpyrp «.rA.| Ar. af in crela com- 
ex cunchs enim quae a terra proventunt vel armentts 

‘t ts quae afferunt peritc’ (so New Coll. MS.: Bod. 
ver have peri##, as Schn., Pol. vol. 2. p. 134) divisto fit. 
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in 1291 a 29 and 1331 b 34, but in 1291 a 29 Il’ are supported by. 
the Vatican Palimpsest in adding it. 87. dpiwrivdny| Vet. Int. 
virluosum: 980 again in 1273 a 23, and wAourisdny in 12734 24 
divitem. 38. rots éxei Bacwdetos] Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. 
have hits quae ib: regibus: z rightly Asis gut ibi regibus. 39. See 
explanatory note on 1272 b 38. 40. ef re] ef rs Sus., who takes 
si guid to be the true reading in Vet. Int., but a alone has ss guid 
(z sz guod)—the rest of Susemihl’s MSS. having sed quod, sed guae 
(so 0), or se gue—and probably we should read_ sigue in Vet. Int, 
the reading adopted by Susemihl in 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 16: elre O}, efre 
M®* 1? Bekk.: Ar. melius aulem quod imperatorem non secundum genus 
neque ex vils aul precellent’ magis eligunt quam secundum virlutem; 
ef re is probably nght, cp. 1338 b 16. 

1278 @ 7. ra 8] rd 3¢ P*** etc. Bekk. (so O"), but the same MSS. 
have ra pév in 6, where Bekker’s reading rd pé» rests only on a 
conjecture of Morel’s. 9. ofros om. 1’, but see above on 1257 b 
24. 15. ravras alpeioBa| rovrovs alpeicGas pr. O* (so P*), but 
corr.’ adds ravras in the margin. Both O' and P* have ravras at 
the end of the line. Vet. Int. has 4os in both places. 16. See 
the various readings for wAeéova in Susemihl, and see above on 
1255b 26. 19. ind rav dpxelov| Vet. Int. a principibus (ind rar 
dpxévrey ?). 22. 4 ovvdoxei rois woddois| Vet. Int. uf (9?) videlur 
multis. 89. dr. &| Here z alone among the MSS. of Vet. Int. 
which have been examined has enim (quicunque enim instead of 
guodcunque auiem), but it has enm instead of wgifur for odv in 1273. a 
25, and not a few other blunders are to be found in it in this part 
of the Second Book (& rm). Ar. nam quicquid apud civtlahis prin- 
cipes habetur in pretio, necessarium est ef aliorum civium opinionem 
subsequs: but Ar. has enzm in 1268b 6 also, where r 0 have 
&. It is not likely that Ar. found anything but 8 in his Greek 
text in either passage: Sus., however, follows him against r 0 in 
both. 

12783 b 1. ody oldy re w.rd.] odx oldy tr” elvar BeBaiws dpvoroxparichy 
wodsreiay I1* Bekk. See on this reading the explanatory note on 
1273b1. 5. dptor’ dpyew| dprrapyeiy TT Bekk. (a word which 
occurs nowhere else in Aristotle or perhaps anywhere), dpior’ dpyew 
Spengel, Sus, 6. mpoeiro] Vet. Int. pracferret, but mpoleobas is 
no better translated in 1307 b 4, 13144 37 8q. ebmoplay] dropiay 
r Ms, but this kind of mistake often occurs—so in 1278a 321° 
M®s have aropotvres wrongly for evxopotrres, in 1288 a 15 P* O° 
pr. P? have awdpoe wrongly for etxdpus: see also the readings in 
13004 2, 13024 2, 13038 12. 7. dAdd dpxdvrey ye] Vet. Int, 
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‘Guilelmum ’O)vpriacw pro nomine a verbo mxjoayros apto ac- 
cepisse suspicandum est’ (Busse, ibid.). &apsojoas] Vet. Int. 
recor datss. 40. dwéyGeav| Vet. Int. abstinentiam. ‘Awéybaca is 
correctly rendered by Vet. Int. in 1305 a 23, 13224 2, 17. 41, 
Gxd rov yeparos| Vet. Int. a pulvere. 

1274 b &. Vet. Int. has Charonds autem nihil est proprium, and 
this is the order of the words in P* (and M8?). — 6._ sé» om. O? 
with I Pt, yeuvdouapripey TO Ar. (falsorum teshum), pevdo- 
paprupsy Scaliger, Bentley, Bekk., Sus.: cp., however, Rhet. ad 
Alex. 16. 1432 6, & adropdce wevdonaprupnoas Wev8oudprupos dixny 
oxy ipefe. In 2. 5. 1263b 21, where the MSS. of the Politics 
have Wevdopaprupv, two MSS. of the Vet. Int. (az) have falsorum 
teshum, not falsorum testimoniorum. 7. éxicxnyw Scaliger and 
Bentley, érioxepw TI (Vet. Int. consideratonem). 9. On the 
passage bracketed see explanatory note. All the MSS. (and Vet. 
Int.) read @itoAdov: P**, however, have the alternative reading gad¢ov 
superscribed in the same ink, it would seem, as the MS. (Sus.’, p. 
Xvili). dvopddeos Bekk., dvwpddwois I (Vet. Int. erregudariias, 
which represents dvwpadia in 1270a 15, and here probably dvw- 
pideos). 18. yixevra} So 0!: pr. O' had, I think, yivovra: (with 
1’), but it has been dexterously altered into ytvewras. 14. np 
péy x.r.d.] Susemihl’s MSS. of Vet. Int. have hac guidem manuum 
utile esse, hac autem inutile, but z has hanc quidem manuum 
utilem (utile pr. manus?) esse, hanc autem inutilem. roiv| So O' with 
P** etc.: P'* rai, 20. rs wraicwot, though found only in 
L*—a manuscript known to Camerarius, however, had r mraiecs 
(Politicorum Interpretationes, p. 109)—is probably right. See 
Susemihl!'s apparatus crificus for the readings of the other MSS.: 
most of them read rumrjyowos (so O'). The word used in the 
law seems to have been dyaprdvey, which rs wralewos approaches 
much more nearly than rumrjowos. Camerarius refers to [Plut.] 
Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, »pov, é ¢ yéypahas, "Edy ris driotw pebiov 
dudpry, dexdaciay } re wnthors ry (nuiay: to which reference may 
be added Aristot. Rhet. 2. 25. 1402 b g sqq. and Diog. Laert. 
1. 76 (duapraver is the word used in both these passages). Schn. 
1 wraiwo: (see his note): Bern. Sus. rs rralowor: Bekk. rumrjowen. 
wel (nplay| amplius damnum (not damnit) coz, perhaps rightly. 
Gsorive»| aroreivew probably pr. O7, for after r there is an erasure 
leaving a blank, in which e« may once have stood (dmorivey 
P?, the rest dworelvew): Vet. Int. ferre. ‘In the older [Attic] 
inscriptions rive always forms reiva, frewa, éreicOnv’ (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 88). Here the « finds its 
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way into the infinitive droreivex, | 265. ras emuAnpous| Vet. Int. 
heredationes: his rendering of the word is no better in 1304a 
4, 10, where he translates it heredtlatibus and heredilatione. He 
certainly does not shine in his version of this twelfth chapter. 








NOTES. 


BOOK IL. 


1. Tue view that the wéXs is a xowevia had an important bearing o.1L 


on Greek political speculation; Plato already asserts it by im- 
plication (Rep. 371 B: 462C: 369C), but Aristotle seems to 
have been the first to fix the conception of xoweria and to define 
its meaning. See vol. i. p. 41 sqq. 

2. dyabod tds. Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10948 2, and Pol. 1. 6. 
12565 15, where the expression recurs, and also Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 
1112b 15, ros rs. In Pol. 3. 12. 1282b 15 we have—ene & & 
sdoas péy tais émornpas cai réxyvas dyabdy (not ayaédy rc) rd rédos. 
The ends which the various xoww»ia: seek to attain are described 
in Eth. Nic. 8 11. 1160a 8sqq. In the passage before us, 
however, dyaédv r: is explained by rod elvat doxotvros dyabov, though 
in strictness this need not be a good at all. On ‘seeming good’ 
as the aim in action, see Eth. Nic. 3. 6 and the commentators. 

Sepulveda (p. 3) refers to de An. 3. 10. 433.4 27, :d ded mivei pev 
vd dpecréy, GANA oir dorily f rd adyabdy f rd hawdpevor ayabdy’ ob nay 
34, Ada vd wpaxrdy dyabdy, Td elvar Soxotv dyabdy = 1d éxdory elvas 
Soxovy ayabdy, or rd pawdpevow dyabdy (Eth. Nic. 3. 6. 1113 a 20-24). 

4. mica péy x.7.4. These words repeat the second of the two 
premisses (1252 a 2); they do not contain the conclusion. Mé is 
‘ while,’ as in 5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 and 5. 1340 a 1. Bonitz remarks 
.on Metaph. ©. 2. 1046 b 15: ‘in apodosi duo quidem membra, rd 
perv iyeudy—ypuypérra et 5 8 dmorjpev dupw, quasi eodem ordine 
iuxta se posita sunt, sed ipsa apodosis unice in posteriore membro 
continetur; prius grammatice coordinatum, re vera subiectum est 
alteri membro. Cf. de hoc abusu partt. é»>—dé Xen. Cyr. 1. 1. 4 et 
Bomem. ad h. 1.’ 

Aristotle omits to prove that the aim of xowewrla is not the 
avoidance or mitigation of evil, which is according to some modern 
inquirers the end of the State. 

pédvora, Vict. ‘illo “ maxime ” significatur studium ipsius vehe- 
mens in persequendo quod quaerit.’ So Bern, Cp. 3.12. 1282 b 15. 

VOL. II. H 


1252 a. 


1. 1. 1252a 14—17. 10L 


arias oly tropdvovaw; In de Gen. An. 2. 1. 735a 1 we have 7 
nivnots 9} Tay Opydvey €xovoga Adyor rov THs Téxvns, but the expression 
perhaps bears a somewhat different meaning in this pane and 
also in that last quoted. 

Tijs Tovadrns, i.e. ris Baccxis. Rasaw (Bemerkungen, p. 3) 
and Susemihl (Sus.?, note 3) are probably right in thus explaining 
ris rowavrns, which must apparently refer back here as elsewhere to 
something already mentioned. Plato, as Rassow points out, 
identifies the Bacasa) émornuy with the modcrixy émormpy (Polit. 
259 C). . 

16. raéta 8 odx gory dAnOij. These words refer to the whole 
series of opinions described in 9-16, and especially to that which 
sums them up, that the sodcrixds, BarAucds, olxovopsxés, and deoworids 
do not differ in kind. Compare the still blunter expression used 
in criticising the Platonic Socrates (7 (5). 12. 1316b 17), rovro 8. 
éari Werdos, 

17. rd Aeydspevoy, i.e. Aristotle’s assertion in g (repeated in 16), 
that the doctrine criticised is erroneous. Mr. Congreve, however, 
and Prof. Tyrrell (Hermathena, 12. 22) take the reference to be to 
1252 a 3-7. Against this view it may be urged, that (1) it seems 
more natural to refer ré Aeydpevow to that which immediately precedes,, 
especially as otherwise doo: 7—dAn67 16 becomes a long paren-. 
thesis, introduced, strangely enough, by pe» ody, and without any d¢ 
to answer to pév odv: (2) the word djAo» has already been applied 
to the conclusion arrived at in 3-7:- (3) if we take rd Acydpevov to 
refer to the assertion that the wéAcs aims at the supreme good, we: 
expect to be told in 21 sqq. that fresh light will be thrown on this 
subject, not that we shall better understand the nature of the 
differences existing between the parts of which the mds is com-. 
posed, and it is thus that these scholars explain rovrey 21. 

thy dénynpdérny pébodov. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758a 28. ‘ Came- 
rarius viam et rationem quasi praeeuntem et ducentem ad certam, 
cognitionem interpretatur’ (Schn.); we find, however, xara rév 
iryynuévoy rpdéwoy in Pol. 1. 8. 1256 2, where the metaphor seems 
to fall into the background. Still tpnyeioOas is probably used in 
both passages in a middle, and not, as Bonitz takes it (Ind. 807 b 
46 sqq.), in a passive sense. The same plan of inquiry—that of 
dividing a compound whole into its simplest elements. and ex- 
amining these—had been followed in the Nicomachean Ethics in 
the case of eidamovia, and so again in the Third Book of the 
Politics, the mow being moAsr&v re wAnGos, the woXirns is first studied. 
Cp. de Part. An. 1. 4.6444 29, 9 pév yap obvia rd rp «ide dropoy, 
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xpdricrov, € res Suvacro rept rH» Kal Exacrov kal arcpov rp cider Oecpelv 
xewpis, Sowep wept dvOpdmrov, ovrw kal wept Spwbos, where the best 
method is said to be to examine the ultimate species separately, 
but the remark is added that it is better not to apply this method 
to fishes and birds, for the species under these genera are not 
far apart (ob wodd deecrmra), and much repetition would result 
if it were employed in relation to them. So in the de Anima 
(see de An. 2. 3) it is through studying the dvviyes of the soul 
successively—rd Operrixdy, rd aloOnrixdy, and so forth—that we obtain 
a real knowledge of the soul. And so again in the History of 
Animals Aristotle’s first step is to study the parts of which animals 
are made up, and in the treatise on the Parts of Animals to study 
the homogeneous parts, which are simpler, before the heterogeneous, 
which are more complex. The method of rising from the parts 
to the whole was a tradition from Socrates: see Grote, Plato 1. 
384 sq., who refers to Hipp. Maj. 301 B, and notes the objection 
of Isocrates to it (ad Nicocl. § 52). Cp. also ad Nicoclem, § 9, 
mparow yey ovy oxerrréoy ri rap Baci\evdvrer épyov doriv edy yap év xecha- 
Aaios rH» Sivapsy SAov rov mpayparos Kahes mepirdBaper, evra’ dwro- 
Bd érovres duewov nal repi raw pepo épotper. In de Anima 1. 1. 402b 
9 sqq. we find Aristotle discussing whether it is better to begin 
with 4 dAn Puxn or ra pdpia or rd epya abréy. His review of the 
parts of the State in the Politics, indeed, quickly reveals to him its 
€pyov. 

20 sqq. xai wodw answers to é rois ddos, 18. By arriving at 
the simple elements of the md\s, which are, as the State consists of 
households (c. 3. 1253 b 2), the simple elements of the household 
—husband and wife, father and child, master and slave—we shall 
not only come to understand the nature of the wédXks, but shall also 
learn what is the difference between the 8eowortds, olxovopieds, srodt- 
ruds, and Baoveds, and also how far it is possible to arrive ata 
scientific account of each of these personages, Some take both rovre» 
and éxacroy r&y pnOévrev to mean ‘the parts of which the wdds is 
composed,’ but if rd Aeyéuevow 17 refers, as seems probable, to 7-16, 
we look rather for an inquiry with regard to the 8eoworsds, oixo- 
vouurds, etc. than for one respecting the parts of which the rds is 
composed. [JBesides, éxaoroy ra» pnbévrevy reminds us of rovres 
Zearrov 10, words clearly referring to the deozroriuds, etc. Sepulveda, 
on the other hand, takes rovrey to mean ‘the parts of which the 
wokts 1s composed, though he explains ¢xacroy rév pnbevrey as 
‘quae pertinent ad regem, ad civilem hominem, ad dominum et 
patrem familias.’ Our attention, however, has been specially 
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tracing the growth of the dds from its earliest moments, Aristotle 
follows Plato’s example both in the Republic (369 A) and in the 
Laws (678 sqq.). Plato's object, however, is different from Aris- 
totle’s. In the Republic his object, or nominal object, is to find 
justice—in the Laws it is to discover ri xadés f px) earpalo6n x.rd. 
(Laws 683 B); whereas Aristotle’s object is to distinguish the 
Seomrurixds, olxovopuxds, BaocAceds, aNd soXcrixds, and still more to prove 
that the wéAcs is by nature and prior to the individual, and the 
source Of atrdpxaa to the latter. His substitution of this method 
of watching the growth of the wdé\s from its smallest elements is 
not a desertion of the method of division (d:apetv, 19) announced 
just previously ; it is, on the contrary, its best application. The 
same plan is followed in c. g to distinguish the sound and the un- 
sound ypnuanorun. The growth of xpnyarorcey both within and 
beyond the limits prescribed by Nature is carefully traced. For ra 
wpaypara, cp. Rhet. 1. 7. 1364 b 8. 

26. dvdyxn 8} «7A. Society begins in Necessity (that which is 
necessary always comes first, that which is for well-being after- 
wards, 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27), and its earliest form is cur8vacpés, 
the union in pairs of human beings who are indispensable to each 
other. Aristotle lays stress on the origin of the household in 
Necessity and the needs of every day, partly in order to differentiate 
the olxovoysxds and the sod:rids, partly because by tracing the 
household to Necessity, or in other words Nature, he obtains the 
means of proving that its outgrowth the weds is by Nature. He 
finds the origin of the Household and the wéddks in Necessity and 
Nature, not spoaipeots (for this contrast Bonitz, Ind. 8374 46, 
compares de Part. An. 2. 13. 657 a 37, xal rotro otk éx mpoapécrews, 
ddd’  Guors éroinae). Plato had seemed in the Republic (369 B: 
cp. 371) to regard the sdé\s as originating in the exchange of 
products and labour. Even in the Laws, where the household is 
treated as the germ of the méds (680), no such attempt is made to 
trace its origin and to resolve it into its constituent elements, as is 
here made by Aristotle. In the view of the latter, human society 
originates not in the dAdaxrixy xowevria (which begins only in the 
xopn or Village, c. 9. 12574 19 sqq.), but in the relations of 
husband and wife, and master and slave. The starting-point of 
the process that gives birth to the dis is to be sought in a pair of 
powerful instinctive desires—that of reproduction, which brings male 
and female together, and that of self-preservation, which draws the 
slave to his master, the master also gaining in completeness by 
having the slave’s physical strength placed at his disposal. Else- 
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where, however, we are told that human society originates in the 
aim to live (rot (av dvexev, c. 2. 1262-b 29: 3.6.1278b 24: cp. 
Plato, Rep. 369 D) and ultimately to live nobly and well (1252 b 
30: 1278b 21 sqq.), for which purposes men stand in need 
of 4 wap’ ddAnAwy Bonbaa (1278 b 20). This account of the origin 
of society is set by the side of that which traces it back to the 
instincts which lead to the formation of the household ; we are not. 
taught how to weave them together. There is, besides, a further 
source of human society—simple dpefis rob oufqy (3. 6. 1278b 
21): man is so endowed by nature—endowed with speech and 
perceptions of the good and bad, the just and unjust, the advan- 
tageous and disadvantageous—as to seek society irrespective of all 
needs of fonda: he is, in fact, a moAcrudy (gov in an especial 
degree. Without these endowments the instincts of reproduction 
and self-preservation would not suffice to give birth to the house- 
hold and the weds, for these instincts are possessed by the lower 
animals, which nevertheless do not form households or soAets. 

Tous dveu dAAtjAew «tA. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 4. 7414 3 8q., 2. 
5. 741 b 2sqq., and Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. ror: 

Oixeiov ovrws ody dorw, & Adyns, 

cay Oxon Tis, @s aynp re Kal yur. 
Perhaps ris yextcews ivexey 27 is intended to qualify not only 
curdud{erOa:, but also rovs dvev dAAnAoy uy} Suvapevous ely. For this 
purpose they cannot dispense with each other, and for this purpose 
they must pair. 

27. Ou pev nai dppey. It would seem from é rois dAots dbus 
29, that in this passage, as occasionally elsewhere (e.g. 1. 13. 
1260a 10, 13), these words are used of the male and female 
human being. 

THS yerécews Evexey, the origin, but not, i in Aristotle’s Ss view, the 
end of wedlock: see Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 11624 19 sqq. The house- 
hold, like the wéAcs, comes into existence for one end, but subsists 
for another, Téveors is a wider term than yérors: ‘et ipsum rd 
yiynerOa et yervarba significat, et universam eam seriem -mutatio- 
num complectitur quibus conficitur generatio ’ (Bon. Ind. 148 b 4). 

28. aN’ dowep. . . drepov. Cp. Democrit. Fragm. 184 (Mul- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. r. 351: Stob. Floril. 76. 17), referred to by 
Lasaulx (Ehe, p. 91): Aristot. de Anima, 2. 4. 415 a 26, gvowxora- 
row yap Trav épywy tois {ao (all things that partake of life, whether 
animals or not—de An, 3. 12. 4348 27), doa ré\ea Kal pi) mmpepara, 
h civ yéveow alropdrny tye, rd rrosjoas érepov oloy abrd, (pow pév (pov, 
boréw Sé dhurdév, iva rot dedi eat rov Beiov peTeXoo wy TT duvayras’ mavra yap 
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For the thought that it is ddvoa which makes the master, cp. 
de An. 1. §. 410 b 12 8q., ris 8 Wuyns elval te xpeirroy ral 
Epyow adwwaroy’ ddvvarerepoy 8 Eri rou voi eDAcyor yap rovrow elas 
mpoyerécraroy kai xupiow xara gvow. In 4 (7) 7. 1328 a 6 
we read—xal rd dpyow 32 xal rd dAcdGepow awd ris Suvdpews ravens 
tedpyes waco, dpyixdy yap nai dirryrov 6 bupés, but yet Oupds by itself 
and severed from d&dvoa confers freedom rather than the capacity 
to rule others (4 (7). 7. 1327 b 23-33). The slave is throughout 
regarded by Aristotle as in the main a creature of thew and 
sinew and nothing more. His function is the use of his body, 
and this is the best to be got from him, 1. 5. 1294 b 17 sq.: 
he shares in reason sufficiently to apprehend it, but has it not 
(1. §. 1254 b 22): he is wholly without the deliberative faculty 
(rd SovNevrindy, 1. 13. 1260 a 12), and hence is no partaker in 
life according to moral choice or happiness (3. 9. 1280 a 33). 
Plato, on the other hand, had described men possessed of muscular 
strength and little intelligence as born to be hired labourers (Rep. 
371 E). 

82. xpoopay. Cp. Plato, Laws 690B, rd 3é péyorov, ds gore, 
afiepa éxrov dy yiyvorro, irecbas piv rév dvemornpova xedevov, riv 3¢ 
povoivra ipyeirOal re xal dpyaw: Isocr. (?) ad Demonicum § 40, repo 
Te pevy copars elvas Girdroves, tH 84 Wuyy Prcocodes, ba re péy émeredeiv 
8ivy ra ddfavra, vy 384 xpoopay dricry rd cupdépowra: the same 
thought recurs in the undoubtedly authentic de Antidosi of Isocrates 
(§ 180). Cp. also Posidonius ap, Athen. Deipn. 263 c-d, and De- 
mocritus ap. Stob. Floril. 44. 14, xpéocvov dpyer Oar roicw dvonroow f 
dpxer. Aristotle has evidently in view in his account of master and 
slave the contrast commonly drawn between soul and body. 

83. raéra, ‘that which the other has designed.’ For a similar 
roughness in the use of the word, cp. rovro, de Gen. An. 1. 22. 730 
bir. 

84. %é, because the one completes the other. Cp. Stob. Ecl. 
Eth. 2. 6. 17 (tom. 2. p. 92 Meineke), ve6y 82 xal xaf édavrdv 
Gdeenrey dinfiv, G 1rd dpyerbas ouppipew. The sketch of the 
political teaching of the Peripatetics here given (tom. 2. p. 
gt sqq. Meineke) deserves study, as being in the main a résumé, 
though a brief one, of the teaching of the Politics. 

satrd cupddpa. In the Third Book, on the other hand, the rule of 
the master is said only accidentally to aim at the advantage of the 
slave, ob yap évddyerat Pbeipopévoy rot Bovrov odlecbas ri deoworelay 
(3. 6. 1278 b 32). Thus it would seem that even in becoming, 
as the First Book (c. 13. 1260 b 3) requires him to become, a 
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source of ethical virtue to his slave, the master will have his own 
interest in view. We are not told this in the First Book. 
84—b 9. In mentioning two cowwvia and not one, Aristotle has 
implied that a distinction exists between them, and he now draws 
ttention to the fact, in order that he may remove a difficulty in 
he way of the acceptance of his view. By nature, then—he in 
‘effect says—the female is marked off from the slave (for Nature 
idesigned them to serve different purposes), and if this is not so 
‘among barbarians, the reason is that among them the element 
‘destined by nature for rule is not forthcoming. Mév ody here, as 
_ often elsewhere, introduces a renewed reference to a subject on 
which increased precision is desirable. Cp. 1253 a ro, where, 
after the fact has been mentioned that language is peculiar to man, 
péy ocy introduces an admission that this is not true of voice, and 
an explanation of the difference between voice and language. 
The existence of a distinction between women and slaves is 
implied in Poet. 15. 1454 a 20 sqq. (a reference given in Bon. Ind. 
204b 45). The practice of buying wives, which seems to be 
referred'to in Pol. 2, 8. 1268b 39° sq. as common among the 
barbarians, may have often tended to reduce wives to the level of 
~ slaves (see Prof. Robertson Smith, Kinship and Marriage in Early. 
Arabia, p. 76 sq.). Plato had remarked already on the treatment of 
women as slaves in barbarian communities (Laws 805 D-E). Their 
toils were in some degree compensated by easier child-bearing 
(Aristot. de Gen. An. 4. 6. 775 a 32 8qq.). Even among the poor of 
a Hellenic State the true form of the household cannot be quite 
realized: cp. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5, rois ydp drdpos dvdyxn xpnoOat nat 
yuvagi cai saiolv Sowep dxodovbas dd ryv adovdiav, The fact noted 
by Plato and Aristotle as to barbarians has been often remarked 
upon by later writers: so Darwin (Voyage of the Beagle, p. 216) 
says of the Fuegians, ‘the husband is to the wife a brutal master 
to a laborious slave’; and even as to Montenegro we read—‘ How 
can you expect beauty from women.who are used as beasts of 
burden by the men?... The well-grown handsome men who 
-are playing at ball before the palace of the Prince are the husbands 
and brothers of the poor creatures who are carrying wood and 
water to their homes’ (Letter from Montenegro in the Ztmes, 
Oct. 11, 1882). On the other hand, Aristotle elsewhere notes the 
frequency of yvvaxoxparia among barbarians (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.). 
Both observations are probably true, however we may choose to 
reconcile them. It should be added that though Aristotle here 
contrasts that which prevails among the barbarians with that which 
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is natural, he is well-aware that legislators may learn much from 
them (Rhet. 1. 4. 1360 a 33 sqq.); in fact, he occasionally mentions 
with approval in the Politics practices prevailing among them (for 
instance, their way of rearing infants, 4 (7). 17. 1336 a 5 sqq.), and 
often draws attention to their customs (in relation to communism, 
for example, 2. 5. 1263 a 38qq.). Plato had spoken in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has been made (805 ‘D-E) of ‘ the 
Thracians and many other races,’ but Aristotle speaks as if the 
wife were virtually a slave among the barbarians generally. 

L odSev ydp «A. The limits within which this holds good 1252b. 
are more fully expressed in de Part. An. 4. 6. 683 a 22, drov yap 
évdéxeras xpiocOa dvolv émi dv’ Epya wad pi eurodifew mpds Erepor, ot- 
dev vos elwbe toi» Sorep 7 xadxevTix) mpds evrédctay dSedioxo- 
Avymor GAN’ drov pi dvBéxerat, Karaypiras rp air@ ém mrelwo epya. 
Thus Aristotle says of magistracies in small States, Pol. 6 (4). 15: 
1299 b 7, didrep oddéy Kadvec modAds éripedeias &ua mpoordrrew, ob 
yap ¢pwodiwovow adAndats, xal wpds riv dAcyarOperiay dvyayxaioy Ta dpyeia 
oioy dBeAcoxod\vyma moveiy. For instances in which Nature uses an 
organ designed for one purpose for certain other side-purposes, see 
de Part. An. 2. 16. 659a 20: 3.1. 662a18. There were some 
conspicuous exceptions in the human economy to the rule of éy mpds 
é: cp. de Gen. An. §. 8. 789b 9, ofoy yap gma modvypnord dors 
Téy wept ras réxyvas, Sowep dy tH xaAxeurexy  ohipa Kal 5 dxpop, 
ores xal rd mvevpa ey Trois hice cuveorHow, and de Part. An. 4. 
10. 687 a 19, 8¢ xelp focney elvac avy ev Spyavoy GAAd woAAd’ fort 
yap @omepel dpyavov mpd dcpydvav rp otv meioras duvapivp defacba 
réxvas Td él mciorov Trav dpydvey xpnowmoy riy xeipa arotédoxey 
9 guots. . . 9 yap xeip wat Sw cat xnAy Kal Képas yiveras xal ddpu 
cai €idos xal dAdo drrosovoiy drAov nal dpyavov. Whether the various 
uses of the hand interfere with each other, must be left to physiolo- 
gists to determine. . | 

2. thy AeAduaty pdyatpay. See Sus.*, Notes 8 and 1353. Vict. 
appears to have been the first te draw attention to de Part. An. 4. 
6.683 a 22 sqq. (quoted in the last note) and to the important 
passage from the comic poet Theopompus quoted by Julius Pollux. 
10. 118, rd 8¢ dBedtcxodvxmoy orpatiorixdy pévros (aliter pév rs) xpqpa, 
eipnrat 8¢ ind Ocomdurov Tov Kxwpixov dv Elpnyy— 

‘Hpas 6" dwaddayOévras én’ ayabais rvyas 

oBedurKoAvyviov nal Exhopaxaipas miuxpas. ; 
Vict. says in his note on 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 9 8q., ‘Pollux 
quoqgue mentionem ipsius fecit, qui narrat militare instrumentum 
id fuisse. Hoc autem, ut opinor; excogitatum fuerat,: ne milites 
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ody g) is not uncommon in the Politics (see Sus.', Ind. Gramm. pé), 
and affords no ground for the surmise of a lacuna after éorw 12. 

10. wat dp665 «.r.A. The word spam suggests the quotation 
from Hesiod, which Aristotle seems to interpret as making the wife 
,and the ox the elements of the household, and thus supporting his 
own view, for the ox, he says, is the poor man’s slave (cp. Aelian, 

Var. Hist. 5.14). If the line which follows (Hes. Op. et Dies 406), 
Kryrqy, ob yaperny, tris xal Bovoly grotro, 
is genuine, the meaning which Aristotle attributes to Hesiod is even 
further from his real meaning than in the contrary case. 

18. eig wicay jpdpay cuveotnxuta xara pucw, ‘ existing by nature 
for the satisfaction of daily recurring needs,’ (compare the phrase 
' which stands in contrast to this, xpfoews evexer py épypépov, 16). So 
we have card re 1a ovaciria nal roy Gddov Blov rdv nal Hpyépay (2. 6. 
1265 b 41), xpos rp nal? tuépay Svres (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 20); and ra 
épnpepa are conjoined with rd decyxaia rov Biov in Strabo 7. p. 311. 
The xépy (or yévos), on the contrary, exists to satisfy necessities less 
incessantly recurring, and as to the méds, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 
21, ob ydp rov mapdvros cupdépovros 1) oNcruci (xowevia) épleras, GAN’ els 
dravra rdv Biov. The view implied here of the aim of the household 
seems somewhat to differ from that of 1252 a 26-34, where repro- 
duction and self-preservation are said to bring it into being. 

14. ofxog... ods. Cp. 3. 13. 1283 b 33, rd wAndos .. ody ds xa Exa- 
-orov GAN’ ws abpdovs. Aristotle takes up the word olxos from Hesiod 
-in place of the more usual olxia. As to the ordinary difference in 
‘meaning between olxes and olxia, see Boeckh, Public Economy of 

Athens, E. T. p. 142, note 680, and Shilleto on Demosth. de 
Falsa Legatione, § 279. It is in order to show that the household 
originates in the needs of daily life that Aristotle adduces the names 
given to its members by Charondas and Epimenides. 

dpoorndous. The owin was a bread-chest: Vict. refers to 
Aristoph. Plut. 802. 

15. dpoxdwous. Karn is ‘a manger.’ Guittling’s argument that 
as Epimenides belonged to Crete, where syssitia prevailed, he would 
not be likely thus to designate the household, seems of the least 
possible weight. As Dittenberger says (ub: supra, p. 1357), we do 
not know for certain that the work of Epimenides which Aristotle 
here quotes was authentic, or that, if it was, he was speaking of 

Crete. ‘Opoxdrovs (with the penult short, at any rate), as Sus.? 
(Note 17) says, would not fit into an hexameter verse, and Epime- 
nides wrote in hexameters, but we learn from Diog. Laert. 1. 112 
that a prose treatise on the Cretan Constitution passed under his 
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name, and the term may have occurred in this work. The words 
Kdppara, kanretv, kapparides Seem to be old-fashioned words used in 
connexion with the common meals at Sparta (Nicocl. ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 140d). For Zevs xamaios, see Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. p. 58 : 
Cp. Zevds éraspeios, ibid. 4. p. 384. ‘ ‘Opoxdmvous is more likely to be a 
corruption from the less familiar duoxdmovs than dpoxdmous from it,’ 
observes Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc. vol. 2. p. 125), 
who however suggests dpoxdarous with the penult long, Dor. for 
époxnmous, ‘those who have a common plot of ground.’ Giphanius, 
who prefers dpoxdnvous, explains dpoxdrovs in this way (p. 21: 
Schneider, Pol. vol. 2. p. 9). But perhaps dpoxdrovs with the 
penult short better expresses that community in sustenance and 
in the satisfaction of daily recurring needs to which Aristotle, as 
Dittenberger remarks (udi supra, p. 1358), points as the characte- 
ristic feature of the household. ‘Opéoris is used in the sense of ‘a 
member of the household’ (Polyb. 2. 57. 7, referred to by Vict.), 
but not dudearvos. The word dpuoxdmovs does not necessarily imply 
that the free and slave members of the household took their meals 
together, but the practice would be quite in harmony with the 
simplicity of early Greek life (cp. Theopomp. fragm. 243: Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 319). 

4 8 dx x.t.A. Upern agrees with xowovia: for its position in the 
sentence, cp. Metaph. I. 3. 1054 b 1, al toas ypappal ebOeias al avrai 
(‘are the same’): de Part. An. 2. 14. 658 a 28, xa droyv rd copa 
wpavés: Phys. 4. 5.212 bg: Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 23: and still nearer, 
Phys. 4. 4. 212 a 20, rd rov meptéxovros mépas axivntov mparoy, tour” 
garw 6 ronos, where the post-position of the adjectives seems to be 
for emphasis on the point desired to be pressed, and also to secure 
the juxtaposition of dxivyrov and mpéroy. Lpdrn in the passage be- 
fore us qualifies ex mAedvev olkeey, and perhaps also xpnoews evexer py) 
épnuépov. ‘ The first society to be formed out of more households 
than one, and to exist for the satisfaction of needs not daily 
recurring, is the village.’ See note on 1252 b 9. 

16. pddtora xr. Vict. ‘nec tamen omnem pagum talem esse 
affirmat, usu namque venire potest, et sane contingit aliquando, ut 
e variis locis homines non coniuncti inter se sanguine veniant in 
eandem sedem, atque illic domicilia sibi construant tot numero iam 
ut pagum ex ipsis conficiant.’ For the relation of the xépy to the 
deme, see Poet. 3. 1448 a 35 sq. Perhaps the xépn and the rural 
deme continued to feel as a gens, and to obey a gentile authority, 
longer than is often supposed, and hence in part the preference of 
oligarchs and of the Lacedaemonians for village-residence and their 
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dislike of large cities, which had a natural tendency to democracy. 
The purchaser of land in an Athenian deme to which he did not 
belong paid something for @yxryots (Boeckh, Publ. Econ. of Athens, 
E. T. p. 297n.: Haussoullier, Vie Municipale en Attique, pp. 
68, 78): hence the land probably tended, in rural demes at all 
events, to continue in the hands of the members of the deme. 
The villages founded by the Teutonic conquerors of Britain were 
to some extent peopled by kinsmen. ‘ Harling abode by Harling 
and Billing by Billing, and each “ wick” and “ham” and “stead” 
and “tun” took its name from the kinsmen who dwelt together in 
it. In this way the house or “ham ” of the Billings was Billing- 
ham, and the “tun” or township of the Harlings was Harlington’ 
(Green, The Making of England, p. 188). 

17. dwouxia oixias. A similar expression is used by Plato, 
Laws 776 A. Cp. also Laws 680 A sqq., a passage which was 
probably present to Aristotle’s mind throughout this part of the 
second chapter (see vol. 1. p. 37, note r). Plato appeals to the same 
passage of Homer as is cited in 22, and for the same purpose, to 
prove the early prevalence of Patriarchal Kingship, or, as he terms 
it, dvvacreia, Both Plato and Aristotle regard kingly rule as 
characteristic of early society and trace it to the government of the 
household by the father. 

obs ...wmatSas. Aristotle’s object in mentioning these names for 
members of the same village is to show by an appeal to the use of 
language that the village is an extension of the household. He 
has proved that the household is necessary and natural, and if he 
can prove that the village is an outgrowth of the household and 
the sods of the village, then the adds will be shown to be natural. 
Cp. Photius, Lexicon (quoted by Schn.), dyoydAaxres, of rot airot yd- 
Aaxros, obs xal yerw7ras dxddovy, and see Liddell and Scott, s. v. Plato 
had used the expression rovs saidas cai waidey waidas 8 Adyouer in the 
passage of the Laws referred to in the last note (681 B), and 
Homer before him (Il. 20. 308). Had Cicero the First Book of 
the Politics in his mind when he wrote (de Offic. 1. 17. 54)—-nam 
cum sit hoc natura commune animantium ut habeant lubidinem 
procreandi, prima societas in ipso coniugio est ; proxima in liberis 
(in Aristotle master and slave); deinde una domus, communia 
omnia (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 21). Id autem est principium urbis et 
quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum coniunctiones, 
post consobrinorum sobrinorumque, qui cum una domo iam capi 
non possint in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. Se- 
quuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures propinqui. 
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Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum? “There 
is no express mention of the village, however, here, though a 
reference to it may be intended in the words ‘alias domos.’ Com- 
pare Demosth. in Macart. c. 19, xal waides ¢yévovro avrois dmrace Kal 
waidey maides, xai éyevovro mévre olxot €x TOU BovoéAov oixou évds dvros. 

19. Avd. . . wxour. The fact that the village is an offshoot of 
the household enables Aristotle to account for the early prevalence 
of Kingship. Compare with the passage before us a quotation 
from Theophrastus mept Bacweias in Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 5. 73, 
kar’ dpyas péy yap daca mods ‘EdAas €BaciAevero, wAiv ovy Somwep 
1a BapBapa €6vn Seororixas, GAAd Kata vdpous tivas Kai ¢O:opovs marpious 
(cp. Pol. 3. 14. 1285 a 16—-b 12). 

Ta, €0vm (‘ opp. of “EAAnves,’ Bon. Ind. 216 b 51) are here regarded 
as preserving the traditions of the village (cp. 1. 9. 1257 2 24: 
2. 8. 1268 b 39). The customs of the early Hellenes are thought 
both by Thucydides (1. 5-6) and by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 8. 1268 b 
39) to have had much in common with those of the barbarians of 
their own day. . : 

20. éx Bacrdevopdvwy yap ouvAdOov, ‘for they were formed of 
persons governed by a king,’ i.e. of members of households. Cp. 
Plato, Laws 680 D, pav ody obx éx rovrwy ray xara piay olxnow cal 
card yévos Seorappévav tnd amopias ris ev rais pOopais (SC. roravras 
wodereiat yiyrovras), cv als rd mpeaBurarov dpye da Td Thy apxiy avrois 
éx sarpés xal pntpds yeyovevat, ols érdpevoe xabanep dpubes ayéAny play 
WoTover, wrarpovopovpevor kai Baowrelavy rach Sexacorarny Bacrrevdpevor ; 
If cvv7A Gov is here said of the 26» as well as the réAes, both €4ves and 
wus are implied to owe their origin to the household. ‘It is worth 
noting that Aristotle gives us three distinct reasons for the preva- 
lence of kingly rule in early times—here, 3. 15. 1286 b 8 sqq., and 
‘7. 13. 11’ (is 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq. meant ?)—without hinting 
in any one of the passages that he knew of those specified in the 
others’ (Mr. Postgate, Notes, p.1). The second of these passages, 
however, is apparently aporetic; Aristotle is seeing whether the 
argument in favour of Kingship derivable from the prevalence of 
it among the men of a former day (of mpérepov) may not be met; 
may they not have rested content with it, because they had no 
choice, not many men of high excellence being then forthcoming? 
We observe, moreover, that almost every discussion in the Politics 
takes less account of preceding ones, and makes less use of their 
results, than one might have expected, so that we are not much 
surprised if Aristotle seems in this passage of the Third Book to 
forget that he has already. accounted otherwise for the preva- 
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lence of Kingship in early times. Locke remarks (Civil Govern- 
ment, 2. § 106)—‘ It is plain that the reason that continued the 
form of government in a single person was not any regard or 
respect to paternal authority, since all petty monarchies—that 
is, almost all monarchies near their original—have been com- 
monly, at least upon occasion, elective. The etymology of the 
word ‘ King,’ however, appears to make in favour of Aristotle’s view. 
‘It corresponds with the Sanscrit ganaka....It simply meant 
father of a family’ (Prof. Max Miller, Lectures on the Science of 
Language, 2. 282, 284, quoted by Dr. Stubbs, Const. Hist. of 
England, 1. 140). 

waca yap oixia x.r.A. Camerarius (Politicorum et Oeconomi- 
corum Aristotelis Interpretationes et Explicationes, p. 25) aptly 
quotes Hom. Od. x. 397, where Telemachus says, 

Abrap éyov otxowo dvaf ~cop’ yerépoio 
nal Sudeov, ovs pot Aniogaro Bios "Odvacers. 

21. &a thy ovyyévecay recurs in 2. 10. 1271 b 24 sq., there also 
in reference to a colony—dasi yap rdv Auxoipyor . . . rére row mAei- 
crov dcarpivvas xpdvoy rep Kpnrnv dia r)v cvyyévecay* drouo: yap ol Aux- 
riot Tey Aaxavey fray. Just as in that passage the relationship of 
the Lyctians to the Laconians is referred to, so here the reference 
probably is to the relationship of the dzro:ias to the ofeia. So Sus. 
(Qu. Crit. p. 333): ‘ propter propinquitatem, id est quia nihil nisi 
colonia domus sive familia dilatata vicus est.’ The words, how- 
ever, are often explained to refer to the mutual relationship of the 
members of the amroxia, Kingship being especially in place among 
relatives (cp. 1. 12. 1259 b 14 sqq.), and this is a possible inter- 
pretation. 

22. xai rodr’ éotiv § Adye: “Ounpos. What is the meaning of 
rovro? What is the quotation from Homer held by Aristotle to 
prove? The commentators are not agreed. Giph. ‘Homeri ver- 
siculus eo pertinere videtur, ut doceat Aristoteles domesticum 
imperium esse velut regium’ (p. 24); he would seem therefore to 
refer rovro to maca ydp oixia BacwWevera: twd rov mpecSurdrov 20 
exclusively, as does also Susemihl (Qu. Crit. p. 333). But it is not 
altogether easy to refer rovro to this particular clause only, and we 
hardly expect Aristotle to appeal to the practice of the Cyclopes in 
order to justify a general statement respecting the household of all 
times. The explanation of Vict. is—‘ utitur etiam auctoritate summi 
poetae, qui idem ostendit, priscos scilicet, ut ipsis commodum erat, 
solitos regere suam familiam, and perhaps it is in some such way 
as this that we should understand the quotation. Aristotle has been 
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saying that wéAes and ¢y had their origin in the coming together 
of human beings who had been previously ruled by kings, and he 
uses Homer’s account of the Cyclopes to prove the existence in the 
earliest times of a household form of Kingship—a form in which 
the king was the husband and father, and the subjects were the 
wives and children. To Plato (cp. Laws 680 D, rd dpxaiow atrap 
éxi rny dypidrnra 8h pubodcylas éraveveyxdr, and Strabo, p. 592, ravras 
oy ras Scatopas broypdpey dyol rdv rouriy 6 DAdray, ras pev porns 
wokireias wapaderypa riévra roy THy Kuxdarwr Biov), and probably also 
to Aristotle (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 23, owopades yap, xat ovrw rd dpyaiov 
gxovr), the Homeric picture of the Cyclopes is a mythical picture of 
the rude beginnings of human society. Plato had already used the 
same quotation from Homer in Laws 680 A sqq. to prove that 
Patriarchal Kingship (which he terms dvracreia) existed in early 
times, and the fact that the words with which he prefaces his quo- 
tation seem to find an echo in those with which Aristotle prefaces 
his makes it all the more likely that they quote it for a similar 
purpose. The passage in the Laws is as follows—A®. UoAcreias 
8d ye Sn nat rpdéwos dori ris obros. KA. Tis; AQ. Aoxovoit pos mayres 
Thy €v roUTp TH xpdrp moAcreiay Suvacreiay Kadeiy, f kal viv Ere roAdaxo 
nal dy “EXAnos wal xara BapBdpovs ori’ A€yes 8 adryy mov cai “Ounpos 
yeyovera: rept riyy toy KuxAdrep otxnow, elerdy 

toiaw 8 ofr’ ayopal BovAnddpo, otre Oéueores, 

GAN’ of y tyynAwy cpewy vaioves Kdpyva 

éy oneoos yAahupoict, Gepiorever 3¢ éxacros 

wai8ev 73 dAdxav, ovd’ dAAnAwy aA€yovew. 

Oquroredes 82 x.r.X. Odyss. 9.114. Oepsorever implies kingship : 
it is used of Minos in Hom. Odyss. 11. 569, quoted by Plato, 
Gorgias 526 D. The society of the Cyclopes is referred to in Eth. 
Nic. ro. ro. 1180 a 28, as a typical case of the household standing 
by itself, not supported or directed by a State. It is in order to 
account for the independence of the Cyclopic household and its 
head that Aristotle adds owopddes yép: this would have been clearer, 
if he had quoted the concluding words of the second line, ob8 dAAn- 
Aesw GAéyovow, but the passage was evidently well-known. Plato 
also mentions the scattered way in which the habitations were 
distributed in these early days of human society, and is bold 
enough to give as the reason for it the difficulty of finding sub- 
sistence just after the deluge (dx rovrev réy xara pilav olknoww xa) card 
yévos—cp. the copy of Aristotle—dcecmappever td awopias ris éy rais 
Oopais, Laws 680 D), but on this Aristotle is judiciously silent. 
This ‘sporadic’ existence of primitive man is also recognized in 
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17) to prepare the way for the sentence introduced by the 8 which 
follows, and to impart greater emphasis to the latter. 

ywoudyyn tod Civ dvexey. Cp. 3.6.1278b 24: Plato had said the 
same thing (Rep. 369 D: 371 B). In Aristotle’s view the necessary 
is first sought and then higher things (Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 27). In 
Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 11 sq., however, the woAs is said to be 
commonly thought both to be formed and to exist rot cupqépovros 
xapey, and in Pol. 3. 6.1278 b 21 sqq. it seems to be implied that bare 
existence is not always the aim with which men form it. 

adons tis adrapxeiag, ‘entire self-completeness ’—cp. was 6 innpé- 
rs, I. 4. 1253 b 33, and waoay rip dpyny, 7 (5). 11. 1313 a 21—both 
avrdpxea év rois dvayxais, 4 (7). 4.1326 b 4, and atrdpxe in respect 
of rd od iv, 3. 9. 1280 b 34. Cp. also x. 8. 1256 b 31. 

4Sn, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 16, gars yap Sowep dijpos Fon of Spore: 
Eth. Nic. 6. ro. 1142 b 13, 9 dda od Cirnots GAAa Hdors ris Fn (has, 
as it were, ‘reached the level’ of assertion): and cp. also Pol. 2. 
2. 1261 b 12, cat Bovdrerai y’ fn rére elvas wédks, Gray avrdpey cupBalvy 
TH» xoweriay elvat Tov wAnbovs. 

For the attainment of the wépas by the dds (the third xcowevia in 
the order of genesis), cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646b 8, ratra yap dn 
ro réhos eyes cal rd mépas, émi rou rpirov AaBdvra Thy cuoTacw dpibpov, 
nabasep ei wod\AGy cupBaiver redecovcba ras yeréoas: de Gen. An. 3. 
10. 760 a 34, é& rq rpire apibug@ mépas ecyxev 9 yéveors: Probl. 26. 9. 
941 a 24, redevra 8 dv rpii wdvra: de Caelo, 1. 1. 268 a 1 Sqq. 

30. 8&6, ‘ because it is the completion of societies existing by 
nature.’ 

wica wédts. Cp. olkia naga, 1. 13.1260b 13. Aristotle does 
not, however, mean that the deviation-forms of State are by nature: 
they are, indeed, expressly declared to be sapa dioww, 3. 17. 1287 b 
39- 
ai ap&rar xowewiat, i.e. mperas yevéoe. 

34, dvOpdrou trou olxias. For the asyndeton, cp. 2. 4. 
1262 b 30, aixias @pwras ddvous, and see Vahlen’s note on Poet. 20. 
14572 22. 

én ...1253 a 1, B&rnotoy. ‘Further, that for which things 
exist and the end is best, and self-completeness, the end of the 
State, is both the end and best’; hence the State brings that which 
is best; hence it exists by nature, for nature brings the best. Cp. 
Eth. Eud. 1. 7.1218 b 10, rd & of dvexa ws réXos dpicroy xal airtoy ray 
tp’ avrd xal xperov adyvrev’ Sore rovr’ dy ein ard 1d ayabdy 1d rAos rar 
dvOpiwe wpaxray: 2. 1. 1219 2 QO, Pavepdv roivuy dx rovrwy Sri BéArioy 
+6 épyor ris eLews' 1d yap rédos diptorov ws réAos’ imdxesrat yap réAos rd 
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BeAriwroy xat rd Exxaroy, ob évexa radAa wavra: Phys. 2. 2. 1944 32, 
BovXeras ob wav elvas rd Exxarow rédos, GANG Td BeAriorov, A new proof 
is here adduced of the naturalness of the State, drawn not from the 
fact that it is the ‘completion of natural societies like the household 
and village, but from the fact that its end is the best, the end which 
Nature pursues: cp. de An. Incessu 2. 704 b 15, 9 qvors ovdew mocet 
parny, GA’ dei ex trav dvdexopudver ry ovcig wept exaorov yevos (gov rd 
dpwrrov’ Sidrep ei BeAriov adi, ovTws Kai Exes xara vow. 

3. 6 dwodts 88 guow nat od Sa téxny. Aristotle perhaps has 
in his mind the Movérporos of the comic poet Phrynichus. ‘ Nomen 
fabulae inditum ab homine tristi et moroso, qui Timonis instar 
solitariam vitam sequeretur et lucem adspectumque hominum 
fugeret. . . . Sed quidni ipsum audiamus in loco apud Grammat. 
Seguer. p. 344 haecce dicentem: 

“Ovopa 8¢ polcrs Movérpomos «= 

« « « (@ 8€ Tipevos Biop, 

axpécodory, ofvbupor, dyapov, a{vyov, 

dyé\acroy, adidAexrov, idtoyrwpova.’ 
(Meineke, Historia Critica Comicorum Graecorum, p. 156, who 
however emends the third line otherwise in Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 
587 sq.: the MSS. have 

dyapov, Hvyov, ofvbupor, dipoaodor.) 
There were, however, Cynics who took for their motto the lines— 

“Arolts, dowKos, warpides édorepnpévos, 

nrayxés, rAavntns, Bioy txav Tovd’ nyepay 
(Diog. Laert. 6. 38: Bernays, Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 162: compare Athen. Deipn. 611 C): these men were 
andddes by choice, and this saying of Aristotle’s would, therefore, 
reflect on them, whether it was intended to do so or not. Ans- 
tippus, again, had said (Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 13, referred to by Camer- 
arius, Interpretationes p. 28)—dAX’ €yé ro. . . ov8" eis woXcreiay duav- 
roy xaraxdyw, GdAdd fév0s savraxou eiui. Philoctetes, on the other 
hand (Soph. Philoct. 1018), was an dwodtks &a ruyny, and so were 
Themistocles, when Adeimantus applied the epithet to him (Hdt. 
8. 61), and Aristotle himself, when Stageira was in ruins. Vict. 
compares with the passage before us Cic. Philipp. 13. 1: nam nec 
privatos focos nec publicas leges videtur nec libertatis iura cara 
habere, quem discordiae, quem caedes civium, quem bellum civile 
delectat, eumque ex numero hominum eiiciendum, ex finibus 
humanae naturae exterminandum puto. . . Nihil igitur hoc cive, 
nihil hoc homine taetrius, si aut civis aut homo habendus est, 
qui civile bellum concupiscit. 
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4 Sowep xaixtd. Il. 9. 63— 
"Adphrap, dbéuoros, dvdarids dorw dxeivos, 
8s moAdguou épara: émiBnpiov oxpiderros. 

The lover of civil war is said by Homer to be ‘clanless, lawless, 
hearthless’; Aristotle, however, seems to conceive him to say that 
the ‘clanless, lawless, hearthless’ man is a lover of civil war. But 
to say of a man that he is a lover of war for the sake of war was, 
in Aristotle’s view, to say that he is either @avaAos or, like Ares, more 
than man: compare Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177b 9, oddels yap aipetras 
TO woAeuely TOU roAepety Evexa ovde wapagKevafes méAcpow’ Sdfar yap dy 
wavrehos puaupovos ris elva, el rovs gidous wodeplous motoiro, iva payas Kal 
dvce yryvowro, and the indignant words addressed by Zeus to Ares 
in Hom. Il. 5. 890 (cp. Polyb. 12. 26). For Mr. Jackson’s view of 
this passage, see Journ. of Philology, 7.1877, p.236 sqq. I translate 
Gowep x.r.d. ‘like the clanless, lawless, hearthless man reviled by 
Homer.’ It is perfectly true that it is the lover of civil war whom 
Homer reviles, but Aristotle is often inexact in his use of quotations. 
Mr. Jackson’s proposal to place é0nep—éncOuynrns in a parenthesis 
and to connect dre wep «.r.A. 6 with the words which precede the 
parenthesis seems to me to involve an awkward severance of dre 
wep «.r.A. from the words which this clause is conceived to illustrate, 
and to be also unnecessary (see below on 6). 

6. dua yap «.1.A. Sepulv. ‘nam simul ac talis quisque natura est, 
bellandi cupidus est’: Lamb. ‘non enim potest quisquam talis 
esse, quin uno eodemque tempore sit et belli cupidus.’ Prof. Tyr- 
rell (Hermathena, 12. 26)—‘ no sooner is he such (clanless, lawless, 
hearthless) by nature than his hand is against every man’: but is not 
quoe rowiros = pices drokis? For the construction, cp. Hyperid. 
Or. Fun. col. 7. 30 (p. 60 Blass), dpa yip els r[dv ré}rov ddpacby- 
govras xal r[ijs tov rev dperys pono Ojcovr| a}. 

dre wep d{ué dy domep év werrois. The term a(vé is used in the 
well-known epigram of Agathias (Anthol. Pal. 9. 482), where the 
game described is evidently that which the Romans called ‘ludus 
duodecim scriptorum” (resembling our ‘ backgammon’) : Plato, ac- 
cording to M. Becq de Fouquitres(Jeux des Anciens, p. 358), refers 
to this game in Rep. 604 C. The epigram has been ingeni- 
ously explained both by Mr. H. Jackson (Journ. of Philology, loc. 
ett.) and by M. Becq de Fouquiéres (p. 372 sqq.), but until more 
light bas been thrown on the meaning of line 26, which has been 
variously emended, we cannot be quite sure that we know the mean- 
ing of the term a(vé even in this game, though it would seem to be ‘a 
solitary, unprotected piece’; it is, however, by no means certain that 
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Aristotle here refers to this particular game. The term qerroi in ‘its 
wider signification included a variety of games—all games, in fact, 
in which merrvi were used (Becq de Fouquitres, p. 303, 385)—but 
it was especially applied, in a narrower sense, to a game resembling 
our ‘draughts’ (ibid. p. 391), which was played on five lines instead 
of twelve, and in which each player sought to surround and cut off 
his antagonist or to reduce him to inactivity (Polyb. 1. 84. 7: 
Plato, Rep. 487 B—both passages referred to by Becq de Fouqui- 
éres, p. 397-8). In this game the term a{vé may well have borne 
a different meaning from that which it bore in backgammon, and 
one more in harmony with its use in the passage before us, but 
what this meaning was, we can only vaguely conjecture from the 
connexion in which it is here used. Is a{v€é an isolated piece 
pushed by itself far in advance from the ‘sacred line’ (see Becq de 
Fouquitres, p. 402 sqq.), and therefore alone in the midst of foes? 
There seems to be no reason for supposing with Becq de Fouqui- 
éres (p. 398-9) that some game other than the ordinary erreia is 
here referred to. 

7. Sidr. Vict. ‘quare,’ with many other translators, but as the 
fact that man is a political animal in a fuller sense than bees 
or other gregarious animals has not yet been mentioned, it is 
perhaps better (with Lamb. Bern. and others) to translate it 
here by ‘ that.’ 

8. dyedalou {vou. ‘His in verbis Platonis dyeAaorpoguxy vel 
dyeAatoxoyixyn, quam legimus in Politico, p. 267 B sq., 276A, signifi- 
cari videtur’ (Engelhardt, Loci Platonici, p.3). The connexion 
conceived by Plato to exist between this art and sodcrucy may 
possibly be here glanced at. In Hist. An. 1. 1. 487 b 34 sqq. man 
is spoken of as both dyeAatoy and povadixdy, and we have the following 
account of moNerixa (pa in 488 a 7—soderexd 8 doriy by & rt wal rowdy 
vyiverat sdyrwy Td Epyov’ Omep ov mayra mote Ta ayedaia® eore de ToLovTOY 
ayOpenos, pédsrra, ody, puppné, yépavos’ Kal rovrar ra pév tp’ iyepdva 
€ort ra 8 dvapya, olov yepayos péy xal rd ray pedirrey yevos id’ ipyepudva, 
puppunres 8 xat pupia dAda dvapya. 

paddorv. For higher faculties are brought by man into the common 
stock—the power of perceiving that which is good and evil, just and 
unjust, advantageous and disadvantageous, and of expressing those 
perceptions—and the higher the faculties brought into the common 
stock, the fuller the union: cp. Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1170 b 11, rovro 82 yi- 
vor’ dy dy rq culiy xal rowwovely Adyaw Kal diavoias’ ovr ydp dy ddfae 1d 
outny én réy dvOpdrey héyerbas, nai oby Gonep ent rev Booxnpdrer Td ey 
TP avrg vexeoOar, On language as special to man, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
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§§ 253-7 and Nicocl. § 5 sqq., passages which Aristotle perhaps had 
in view here. Socrates had anticipated Isocrates in speaking of lan- 
guage as the condition of political life (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 12, ré 8e 
cai dppnveiay Sovva, 3: hs mavrav ray ayabay peradidoudy re dAANAoIS 
Sddoxorres xal xowwwvorpev xal vépous THe ueOa Kai rodrevdpeGa; ). Accord- 
ing to Plato, Tim. 47 C, Adyos (which he fails to mark off from 
dor) is given us évexa dppovias and to regulate the disorderly move- 
ments of the soul. It may be questioned whether, as Aristotle 
seems to imply, language would be useless to a solitary animal. 

10. dvO@pwwos. ‘Articulus ubi genus aliquod universum significatur 
non raro omittitur,’ Bon. Ind. 109 b 36: cp. 1253a 31, dowep yap 
Kai reAewOev Bedriotoy ray (wv dvOpwnds (So Il") éorw: on the other 
hand, all MSS. have 6 d@pwros in 1253.8 7, 34. 

4 pev odv dur «A. Language has just been said to be 
peculiar to man, and yéy ody (‘it is true’) introduces an admission 
that this does not hold of voice, in order that an account of the 
nature of language may be added. It implies a capacity to form 
households and modes. As to dw, see de Gen. An. 5. 7. 786b 
21, where it is said to be rod Adyou vAn, and de An. 2. 8. 420b 
32, onparrinds yap 8n tis Wédos dorly i) Gary, Kal ov Tov dvanveopevou 
dépos, Sowep 4 Bné (contrast Plutarch, de Animae Procreatione in 
Timaeo, c, 27, p. 1026 A, os 8 havy ris dariv dAcyos xal donyayros, 
Adyos Be Ackis ev Hoovy onpavrixh Biavoias): so the words onpeiow and 
onpaivey are used in 11 and 13 in contrast to dnAov» 14 (Vict. ‘signa 
dant, haec enim notio est verbi onpaivery : homines autem oratione 
declarant aperiuntque, hoc enim valet verbum 8nAovv’). The full 
force of 8pAotv» appears in Pol. 3. 8. 1279 b 15: onpeia are distin- 
guished from dpordpara in § (8). 5. 13404 33. As to the limitation 
to rd Avmnpdy kat 78U, cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1104 b 30 sqq. and de An. 
2. 9. 421.2 10, havdws yap dvOpwros dopara xai ovderds dodpaiveras 
Trav codparray dvev rov Aumnpov fh rov ndéos, os ovK Svros axpiBovs Tov 
aigOnrnpiov. Aristotle implies here that animals can only indicate 
to each other feelings of pleasure and pain (cp. Lucr. 5. 1059 sqq-, 
referred to by Giph.), but in de Part. An. 2.17. 660a 35—b 2 and 
Hist. An. 9. 1. 608 a 17 sqq. he speaks of some of them as receiving 
uabnois xat &daccadia from their likes. See on this subject Dr. 
Ogie’s note g on Aristotle’s Parts of Animals, 2. 17. Not all 
animals possess dovy (Hist. An. 1. 1. 488 a 32). 

14. éwi te By doi. See Bon. Ind. 268 b 13. 

TS cuppdpor xai 7d BAaBepdy. Giph. (p. 31) draws attention to 
the fact that Aristotle denies to the lower animals a sense of the 
advantageous and the harmful. 
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15. Sore nal 1d Bixacoy. Cp. 3. 12. 1282 b 16, Zore 88 rodirixdy dya- 
Gav 1d Sixaoy, rovro 8 dort rd xowy cuppépor. Epicurus went farther 
and traced the just back to utility: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 150 and the 
well-known line of Horace (Sat. 1. 3. 98) to which Giph. refers: 

Atque ipsa utilitas, iusti prope mater et aequi. 

16. pévov is pleonastic, as in 4 (7). rz. 1331a 11. For the 
change of number from rots d»Opamos to pdévov, Vahlen (Poet. p. 
103) compares rotrp diapdpovew (of dvOpwra) trav Dror (gov sre 
pipnrixerardy dare (Sc. rév (pov), Poet. 4.1448b 6. Spdrqois, how- 
ever, is allowed by Aristotle to some animals (Hist. An. 9. 1. 608 a 
15: Gen. An. 3. 2. 753a 12: Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141 26), but in a 
sense other than that in which it is ascribed to man, as appears 
from the last-named passage—adéd cal rev Onpiav gma ppdvipd haow 
elvar, oa wept rdv airay Blov exovra paiverar Suvvaysy mpovorrixyy. 

17. ato@now. ‘Latiore sensu few aicOnoiv reos idem quod 
usum habere alicuius rei, novisse aliquid ’ (Bonitz, Ind. 21 a 1, who 
compares Eth. Nic. 6. 12. 1143 b 5 and Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 35, and 
refers to Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 504. 2, ed. 2,=650. 2, ed. 3). See 
also Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 238. 2 (ed. 3), who explains alo@now in 
the passage before us by the word ‘ Bewusstsein,’ adding that an 
immediate kind of knowledge is meant, in contradistinction to 
émornyn. According to Polybius (see above, p. xiii), the @vota rot 
Bixaiov nal rou dBixov, Tov xaXov xai rov aicypov is the fruit of human 
society, not that which is prior to human society and makes it 
possible. 

18. 4 82 rodrev xowevia. Some translate ‘the association of 
beings possessing these perceptions,’ but it seems more natural to 
take rovrey here as neuter than as masculine, and besides an 
association of this kind would hardly be said to produce, but rather 
to be, the household and sds. Giph. and Bern. are probably 
right in translating these words ‘ community in these things ’"—i.e. 
in the good and the bad, the just and the unjust—cp. 3. 9. 1280b 
5, wept 8 dpergs nal xaxias srodcrixys Ocacxonovcw Soo pporrifovew 
civopias et sqq.: I. 2. 12534 378q.: Eth. Nic. 5..10. 11344 31, 
9 yap Sian xpicts rod Suxaiov cal rov ddixov: Plato, Rep. 484 D, ra 
dvOdde vépspa xodéev re wipe Kal dcxaicov nal ayabév: Eth. Nic. g. 6. 
1167 b 2, srodcrem) 8é Girla halveras 3 dudvoa .. . epi ra cupdhéporra 
yap dors xal ra els rév Blow dynxovra. Some societies are formed for 
pleasure (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 1g), not so the household or the 
aédss. These are ethical unities. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 
48qq-: Plato, Politicus 309 C-E: and the myth of Protagoras 
(Protag. 322 C), in which in answer to the inquiry of Hermes— cal 
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Slayy 89 cai al8& ovr 6% dv rois dvOphnas } éxi wdyras veipo ;—Zeus 
replies—’Ewi sdvras, xal sdyres pereydvrear’ ov yap dy yevowro médas, ef 
ddiyo avray peréxouey Somep TAdrwv rexsav. In 1. 2. 1252a 26-34 the 
origin of the household, and therefore of the rds, had been traced 
to instincts common to all animals or even to animals and plants, 
but here we learn that household and wéds can only exist for 
human beings, inasmuch as their existence implies endowments 
which Nature has given only to man. In 3. 9. 1280a 31 sq., ef dé 
pyre rou (yy pdvov Evexey GANG paddoy rou ed (yy (xal yap dy dovAwy cal 
trav Dror (pov fy mddis’ viv 8° ove ore did 1d pa) pertxey ed8atporias 
pndt rov (jw xara mpoaipeow) x.7.d., a somewhat different reason is 
given why animals other than man do not form mdves. 

xal «wpérepoy 8). On eal... 87 see Bon. Ind. 173a 12 8qq.: 
conjoined, the two particles seem to indicate a step taken in advance 
from one point to another by way of inference. Cp. for example 
Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a68q. ‘Maxime quidem philosophus illa 
dicendi ratione utitur, si re quadam pertractata significare vult idem 
quod de ea etiam de alia vel in universum valere’ (Eucken, de 
Partic. usu, p. 44): see 1.13. 1259b 32. Aristotle had pointed 
out that the individual and the household are prior yexéon: to the 
wédts ; hence he is naturally careful to add that the wéXs is prior 
gvce. This is in conformity with the principle—rd rp yevéces torepor 
7H pices xpérepov (Phys. 8. 7. 261 a 14). 

The argument in 18-29 seems to be as follows:—The én is 
prior to the individual, for the whole is prior to its part. And the 
whole is prior to its part, because, when severed from the whole, the 
part loses its capacity to discharge its function, or (which is the 
same thing) loses its identity. Here Aristotle sums up—we see then, 
that the wéAs exists by nature and is prior to the individual, for if 
the individual is not self-complete when severed from the mds, he 
will be posterior to it just as any other part is posterior to its whole, 
and the individual, if a man and not a god or a brute, is not self- 
complete when severed from the dds. Aristotle might have 
stopped at the words ‘prior to the individual’ without adding the 
words which follow, but he adds these words in order to prove what 
he assumed in 20, that the individual stands to the mods in the same 
relation of posteriority in which other parts stand to their wholes. 
In strictness, yap 26 only introduces a proof that the mds is prior 
in nature to the individual, not that it is by nature, but of course, if 
it is prior by nature to the individual, it exists by nature itself. No 
proof is given that the sods is prior to the household, probably 
because the same reasoning is applicable both to the household. 
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14-25. See also Metaph. Z. 11. 1036 b 308qq. and 16. rogob 
gsqq. For the account of +3 spérepov implied: in the passage 
before us, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 260 b 17, Acyeras 3¢ mpdrepor, ob re ph 
Gyros ovKx €orat TdAda, éxeiwo 8 dvev trav GAwy, cai rd TH xpdve, cal rd 
nar’ oioiay: Metaph. A. 11. 101g a 1, ra pew 37 ovre A€yerat wpdrepa 
xal vorepa, ra S¢ xara iow xal oiciary, dca évBéxerar elvas ivev dddroy, 
éxciva Od dvev éxelvay py? 7 Scaspéces éypnoaro DAdrev. Much the same 
account is given by Aristotle of the dpyy (Metaph. K. 1. 10604 1, 
dpx) yap rd avvavatpouv) or the ovaia of a thing (de An. 2. 1. 412 b 
18 sqq.: cp. Alex. Aphrod. on Metaph. Z. 16. 1040 b 5, ovcias dxeivd 
apey dca xa abra Svra Buvara: rd olxeioy Epyov atroredeiv’ ovcia yap 
ovddy Go dariy 4 rd ad’ od +d éxdorou épyov éxmAnpovra). Severance 
from the Whole, in fact, involves the loss of the Form or otcia, 
and the loss of this involves ‘destruction’ (cp. dap@aptica 22, and 
6apevra, de Gen. An. 2. 1.734 b 24 8qq.: 7352 78q.: I. 19. 726b 
22 sqq.), but a hand destroyed is a hand unfitted to discharge the 
functions of a hand, or in other words is not a hand at all. Thus 
we may almost say that in Aristotle’s view the dds is the otcia 
or dapx7 of the individual. In the Topics, however, a question is 
raised (6. 13. 1504 33), ef rp Dw cupPbeiperat ra pépn* dvdradw yap 
dei cupBaivey, roy pepav POapevrwv, POeiperbar +d drov’ row 8 ddov 
POapevros ox dvayxaiov nal rd pépn épOapba. But here the object 
seems merely to be to arm a disputant with a tenable objection. 

22. StapOapeioa ydp gota: roradrn, ‘for a hand when destroyed ’ 
(by being severed from the soul, which is its odia) ‘ will be no better 
than a stone hand.’ Giph. (‘haec enim interiit’) and others make 
diapbapeica the predicate, but it is clear that rowavry (=probably 
Aimy, NOt dpwvrpws AexGeioa) is the predicate, if we compare de 
Gen. An. 2. 1. 734b 24, ob ydp dort mpécwroy py eyov Yuyny, ovde 
odpf, d\Ad Pbapévra dpovipws AexGnoeras To pév elvas mpdowmov rd de 
odpf, Sowep why el éyiyvero Aldwa 4 Evdkwa: cp. also Meteor. 4. 12. 
389 b 31, maddov yap sprov Sre 5 vexpds avOpwros spwripws. ovrew 
roiyuy Kal xeip TeAeurncavros Guwrupws, cabimep wal avdol AiBwoe A|exGein- 
gay. Dr. R. Schdll (Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 334) has anticipated me in 
calling attention to the above passage of the De Generatione 
Animalium. 

23. mdvra 8¢... mH Buvdper. Cp. Meteor. 4.12. 3904 10, dravra 
& doziv opopéva rep epyp’ ra pew yap durvcueva woev rd avray Epyov 
bas doriv éxacra, olov 5 GpOarpds al dpa, rd 8é pr Surdpevoy dporvpws, 
olov 5 reOveds 5 NiOwos: de Gen. An. 1. 2. 716a 23: Metaph. Z. ro. 
1036 b 16, éxacrow your rd pdpos dav dpi{nrat adas, ovK dvev tov épyou 
Spreirat, 8 oy imdpfes dvev aloGnoews. Plato had already said much 
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the same thing. Soph. 247 D, Adys 88 1d cal droiav0iy Kexrnutvor 
Qvwamw cis cis To weap crepew érisee segues cir els Td mabey cal 
Gpporaray exo tes Garherures, xcip ci pdvoy cicanaf, nay rovro Srras 
cues’ rilepeas yap coew pew ta core, as forw ovK dAdo Ti Any Suvaps. 
On the other hand, Aristotle seems in Pol. 3. 3. 1276 b 7 to view 
Te eles Tys ousterens 3S comstimting the identity of an object, and 
m de Gen. An. r. 18. 722 b 30 we read—ra pépn ra per duvape ra de 
suGew. deameras, Ta stp arapeepepy Te Sewerbai 1: Toeiy, oloy yAwrTra Kai 
xu, ra J cpeenpecy oxhapernrs ami padaxoryt: cal Tos dA\Aos rois Toourats 
saderu. 

24. pqaén trmesra dra, ‘if no longer fit for performing their 
destined work’: cp. daAarray reavry, ‘fit for fishing,’ 1. 8. 1256a 
37. and Gees dé pwewres recoura, 2. 5. 12632 39. 

25. Mey ou is here again, as in 1252 b 9, caught up by a second 
yew ouw belore any d€ appears. 

27. One would expect here 6 3¢ airdpans xepio6eis, but Aristotle 
subsututes 6 8€ uy Suvdpeves xoweweiy 9 pydéy Sedpevos & avrdpeeay, aS 
the case of the former, who cannot be called airdpxns and yet does 
noi want the State, occurs to him and, characteristically enough, 
is kept in view at whatever cost of trimness. Mndev dedpevos, sc. 
kowevias OF POSssibly nowewew. 

30. dv wacw, ‘ip all human beings.’ 

SO. 4 38¢ mrA. For the turn of the sentence, compare a 
fragment trom the Kradevs of Antiphanes (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 3. 00)— 

“Oates reéxvge marcdacke sporos tay Gear, 

Cp. alse ibid. 4. 75. At Argos men looked back to Phoroneus as 
having been the first to found a city (Paus, 2. 15. 5). Cicero (De 
Invenuone t. 2) looks back to some ‘magnus vir et sapiens.’ 
Cauncrarius (p. 31) quotes these two passages, and adds—‘ Epicurus 
hoc tortuito factuma, ut alia quoque, censet, quemadmodum Lucre- 
tius cxposuit bso quinto.” The comic poet Athenio makes one of 
hus characters claim the credit for the art of cookery (Meineke, Fr. 
Com Gr. 4 5538). 

R. On dewep nai... odrw xai, see Sus.’, Ind. Gramm. dowep. 

sedewMtr. Aristotle uses both redcober and redeabéy (de Gen. 
Mik 745 2%), and both réAeos and réAews (see Bon. Ind.). 
‘iw thed both forms together (reAeorepa, recor) in de Gen. An. 

Yea db a (Bekker) The meaning of red\euOe, which is 
sore wees! in contrast to yepiobdy rdpou nai dicgs, may be illustrated 
wy PM Nis a. 1. 1103 a 23, off’ dpa hiwe etre wepa Grew dyyworra 
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ai dperai, add meduxces per jyiv défacba airds, redecoupevrs S€ did Tov 
«ovs, and Phys. 7. 3. 246 a 13sqq. For the gender of reAcwbér 
and xopoGév, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 4, dvOpwros 8 nat Adyy, pdvoy yap 
exes Adyor. 

33. xeiprotoy wdvrev. Cp. Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275 sqq.: Hat. 
4. 106, "Av8poddyo: 8¢ ayprara wdvrwy drOpomev Exovr Oca, ovre 
Sixyy vopilovres obre voup ovdevi xpedpevn: Plato, Laws 765 E, 
dyOpemos 84 ds dayew jpepor, Spos poy maideias pew dpOns ruxdy Kal 
rocws eiruxois Oedrarov jpeperardy re (pov yiyveabus iret, ur) Ixavds 
dé } py Karas tpadky aypusraroy droca gua yj: Protag. 327 D-E. 
See also Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 1150a 1-5. Plutarch demurs to the 
saying in the mouth of the Epicurean Colotes (adv. Colot. c. 30), 
on the ground that in the absence of law men would still be left 
the teaching of such philosophers as Parmenides, Socrates, Plato, 
and Heraclitus, and that this would save them from living like 
beasts. 

ASixia gxouca Sia, Cp. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382a 34, nal ddila dovapuy 
éxovea (is to be dreaded): rq@ mpoaspetcbar yap 5 adios ddixos. Giph. 
(p. 37) compares Plutarch, Cicero c. 46, ovrws éférecov td bupod 
kai Avcons tev avOpwrivav Aoywopmy, padroy & amredatay ws ovddy 
ayperov Onpiov ecriv aypsmrepov éfovciay wdbes mpoodaBdvros, which 
seems to echo Eth. Nic. 7. 7. 11504 7, puptomAdota yap dy xaxa 
wonceey dyOpwmos xaxds Onpiov. 

84. 4 82 dvOpwwos x.r.A. Vict. with others explains dpéynois and 
dpern as the dnAa here referred to, but in that case why have we the 
dat. dpornce: xal dperj and not the acc.? and how can it be said of 
dpéenois and dpery that they can be used for opposite purposes? Cp. 
Rhet. 1. 1. 1355 bD 2, ef 3° Gre peydAa Bader dy 5 xpmpevos adixws rf 
roaury Suvdpes tev Adywv, rourd ye kowdy dors KaTd mayrar Tey cyabov 
mA aperns, kal pdAwora xard Tey ypnoiperaray, olov icyvos Yyteias mAoUTOU 
otpanryias, and Pol. 3. 10. 1281a 19. And if it be said that virtue 
is here used in a lower sense than in these passages, it seems 
strange that in the very next line (36) it should be used in its 
ordinary sense. Besides, as Holm (de ethicis Politicorum Aris- 
totelis principiis, p. 39 n.) remarks, ‘usitata apud Aristotelem 
dicendi formula dpery xai dpévnocs virtutes semper significat ipsas, 
ethicas et dianoeticas: exempla haec sint—Pol. 3. 11. 1281 b 4: 
4 (7). 1. 1323b 22, 33. The phrase was known even to the 
comic poets as one current among philosophers (Meineke, Fragm. 
Com. Gr. 4. 22). Montecatinus (quoted by Schn.) seems to come 
much nearer to the truth in rendering these words ‘arma homini 
data sunt ad prudentiam et virtutem’; and so Bern. ‘ geschaffen 
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mit einer Rfistung zu Einsicht und Tugend,’ and Holm (ibid.) ‘ad vir- 
tutes exercendas.’ There is, however, some strangeness in the use of 
the dative in this sense, and Aristotle does not seem to regard the 
onda as means for the attainment of dpdsners xai dpery, or as instru- 
ments for their exercise, but rather as powers on which they are to 
impress a right direction (cp. dvev dperjs, 36). May not the words 
mean ‘having arms for prudence and virtue to use ’ (or ‘guide in 
use’)? We have had just before ddicia éyovca dria, and it is not 
surprising to find Prudence and Virtue also spoken of as using 
arms or guiding their use. As to the dative, cp. Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 28, detrepor 8¢, ors mpds rovs Bacxdyous xal rovnpots 
Soy 7 rapa r&y rohAGy ebvour rois ayabois dors. “Opyavov, which re- 
sembles dsAov in meaning and is sometimes conjoined with it (de 
Part. An. 4. 10. 687 b 2-4), often takes this dative (de Gen. An. 4. 
1. 765 b 36: Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 28). Holm refers to Cic. de Orat. 
3. 14. 55 sub fin. as supporting his interpretation, but this passage 
perhaps makes quite as much in favour of that just suggested. The 
next question is, what are the drAa referred to? Bernays (Wirkung 
der Tragédie, note 16) quotes Seneca de Ira, 1. 17 (1. 16 Didot): 
Aristoteles ait adfectus quosdam, si quis illis bene utatur, pro 
armis esse, quod verum foret, si, velut bellica instrumenta, sumi 
deponique possent induentis arbitrio. Haec arma, quae Aristoteles 
virtuti dat, ipsa per se pugnant, non exspectant manum, et habent, 
non habentur. Hence he explains the dmAa here mentioned as 
‘die Affecte’ (the emotions). Aristotle, however, only speaks of 
‘adfectus quosdam’ (he is thinking no doubt especially of anger), 
and there is nothing to show that these ‘adfectus’ are viewed by 
him as the only dwAa at the disposal of pdsnots xai dpery. Lan- 
guage, for instance, may well be another. The words ‘haec arma 
quae Aristoteles virtuti dat’ (compare those a little lower down, 
‘rationem ab iracundia petere praesidium’) seem to support the 
view taken in this note of the dative gpovjoe xai dperg. If, as is 
probable, the ‘adfectus quidam’ of the de Ira are among the gma 
referred to in this passage, Aristotle, like Seneca himself (de Ira, 1. 
3), would appear to have regarded them as peculiar to man. 

' 36. wpds dppodiona ... xelpiorov, Cp. Hist. An. 6. 22.575 b 30: 
Plutarch, Gryllus, c. 7. g90 E sqq.: contrast, however, Aristot. de 
Gen. An. 1. 4. 717. a 23 8qq. 

87. ée8hv. Plutarch, ibid. c. 8. Philemon (Fragm. ’Ayvprns, 
p- 107 Didot) does not go quite so far as Aristotle, and the good 
Pheraulas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 49) is of the opposite opinion. 

h 82 Sixnarootvy ... Sixalou xpicts. Here 9 d¢ dixatcooven takes up 


eee 
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dvev dperjs, and we have the proof that whoever first instituted the 
axdus conferred great benefits on men. He, in fact, gave them 
virtue. ‘Justice is bound up with the State, for adjudication, which 
is the determination of that which is just, is the ordering of political 
society. So Bernays, followed by Susemihl, ‘ist nichts als die 
Ordnung der staatlichen Gemeinschaft.’ Sus.? (Note 28 c) refers 
to 3. ro. 1281 a 11-21. Cp. also 8 (6). 8.13224 5, duayxala & 
caoviv, Gre ovdey Spedros yiverOar pew dixas wept ray dixaley, ravras 82 jd) 
AapBdvew rédos, Sor’ ef pu} yryvoudver Kowovely adivaroy addnAots, xal 
wpakear pi) yryvopevav. In 4 (7). 8. 1328b 13 judicial institutions 
are reckoned among those things which are most necessary in a 
State (wdvrwy dvaykatéraroy). The interpretation just given of the 
words wolsriajs xowevias rafis is perhaps the one which is most 
likely to be correct, yet another may be mentioned as _ possible. 
These words may mean ‘an institution of political society’ (cp. 4 
(7). 10. 1329 b §, ray cvooriay 4 rags). Plato had already said 
(Laws 937 D}—xal 8) xal dixn dv avOpdros mas od xaddv, & savra 
pépwxe ra avOporwa; But perhaps Aristotle had a saying of Pindar 
in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Praec. Reip. Gerend. c. 13. 807 C, 
6 34 wodcrixds, dpiororéyvas ris Sy xara Uivdapoy, nai 8npsoupyds ebvopias 
nai dicns. The words 9 8 Sixn rot Sialov xpicis seem to be a 
necessary link in the reasoning, though some would omit them: 
similar expressions occur in Eth. Nic. g. 10. 1134 a 31 and Rhet. 
2. 1.1377 b 22 (cp. Menand. Inc. Fab. Fragm. 56). An ato6nors 
rou dixaiov cal rov ddixov is a condition precedent of the mds (1253 a 
15 8qq.), but this is not the same thing as justice. 

2. xpGrov, i.e. before going on to speak of wodsrefa. Thus we C.8. 
are referred back in 3. 6. 1278 b 17 to the mpéros Adyos, év of wep) 1253 b, 
olxovopias Siwploe6n nal Seonoreias, and the First Book itself refers 
forward at its close to ra sep) rds wodsrelas (1. 13. 1260 b 12). 

3. oixovopiag x.r.4, ‘The departments into which household 
management falls are concerned with’ (or possibly ‘correspond 
to’) ‘the parts of which the household is composed.’ The 
ellipse is no doubt considerable, but not more so than that in 
¥. 11. 1258 b 27, tpirow 3¢ el8os ypnpaririuis peratv ravrns nal ris 
sperns (Exes yap xal rijs card Guow te pépos xal ris peraPAnrins), doa 
awd ys xal ray dd yns ywopivey .. . olow tdoropia re xal waca perad~ 
Xevrexy. See as to constructions of this kind Bon. Ind. 533 b 6-13, 
and Waitz on Anal. Pr. 1. 46. 52 a 29, to whom Bonitz refers. 

4. olaia 8@ ré\eros. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 7 n.), 
after referring to déyos jysreds (Il. 2. 701), quotes Antipater ap. Stob. 
Flor. 67. 25, réAeos olxos xal Bios otx DAws divara yevéobas § perd 
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yuvainds xa) réxvev, and a similar saying of Hierocles, Stob. Flor.67. 21. 
Aristotle holds the household to be incomplete without slaves. 
Contrast Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 86: ‘the family is as much 
a family, and the power of the paterfamilias as great, whether there 
be any slaves in his family or-no.’ In 3. 4.1277 a 7 we find the 
somewhat careless expression—oixia ¢£ dvdpés xai yuvatxds nai xrijows éx 
8eonérov xai 8ovdov—in, it is true, an aporetic passage: a similar 
looseness of statement is observable in Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 10944 9, 
where wealth is said to be the end of oixovoyixn, teaching which rather 
resembles that of the first book (so-called) of the Oeconomics (cp. 
Oecon. 1. 1. 1343 8) than that of the Politics. 

7. wept tpiGv toutww, ‘de his tribus copulis’ (Vict.). 

8. ti dxacrovy nat wotoy Set elvar, ‘what each is and how each 
ought to be constituted.’ 

9. Seoworxyh, SC. xowevia Or some such word. 

dvevupov yap «..A. The word d»myupos is especially used by 
Aristotle, ‘ubi generis alicuius non exstat unum quo contineatur 
nomen’ (Bon. Ind. 69 b 3): hence we read in de An. 2. 7. 418 a 27, 8 
Aoyp pév Eorw elreiv, dvdvupoy Be rvyyave: dv. Cp. also 10, xal yap atry 
otc myopacrat lip dvopats, i.e. with a name which exactly fits it: see 
Rhet. 3. 5. 1407 a 31, where rd ta dvopara are contrasted with ra 
meptexovra, The words yapuxn and rexvorourrexn are probably felt by 
Aristotle not to describe the nature of the dpy7 in the same clear way 
in which the word 8ecsorey describes the apx7 of the master over his 
slave. We are told in the de Anima (2. 4. 416 b 23) that ‘every- 
thing should be named in reference to the end it realizes.’ The 
words yapsxn and rexvoronrixn certainly do not give us this infor- 
mation. arpexy is substituted for rexvororixn in 1. 12. 1259 a 38. 

ll. dorwoay 8 agra: «tA. ‘Let the three relations of which we 
spoke’ as needing to be investigated ‘ be these ’ (for the absence of 
al before rpeis, see Bon. Ind. 546a 51 sqq.); ‘but there is a part 
of Household Management which seems to some to be the whole, 
and to others the most important part of it, and we must inquire 
what is the truth about this.’ For the imperative fcrwaay, which closes 
the business of naming the three relations and asks content with 
such terms as are forthcoming, cp. 3. 1. 1275 a 29: Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 
1108 a § sq.: Metaph. Z. 8. 1033a 25 sq.: Plato, Soph. 231 A. 
Aristotle does not at this early point of the discussion think it 
necessary to mention that the claims of ypnyariorexy to be a part of 
olxovopia are open to much question, but, as is often his practice, 
provisionally adopts a view which he will hereafter reconsider 
and correct. 
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12. rots pev ... tots 8¢. Who these were, is not known. Xeno- 
phon goes some way in this direction (cp. Oecon. 6. 4, obxovv, tpn 5 
Lexpdrns, emiotnans pév rivos okey Huiv dvopa elvas } oixovopia® 4 Oe 
émuornpn avrn épaivero 7 oixovs Suvavras abfew dvOpwror’ olxos 8¢ Hyuiy 
épaivero dwep xrnow 7 cipwaca: also Oecon. 7. 15 and 11. 9). 
He has, however, as great a dislike as Aristotle for most branches 
of » xadoupéem xpnyarsiorixn, and he thinks throughout of husbandry 
as the vocation of his olxovopuixds. 

14. mpa@rov 82 aepi Seowérou «.7.A. Aristotle investigates the 
relation of master and slave before he examines xpnpariorexy, pro- 
bably because he started with the aim of determining whether the 
Seororuds is the same as the olxovopuds, roAtriués, and Bacwdieds, but 
also perhaps because the slave is a part of eros (c. 8. 1256 2), 
and the part should be studied before the whole. The two aims 
which he proposes to keep in view in studying this subject reappear 
In C. If, 1258b 9g, ewel 8€ rd mpds rH» yodow dwpixapev kkavds, rd 
mpos thy xpjow Set SceeAGety, and in 3. 8. 1279 b 12, Tp 8é wep) éxdorny 
peBodov gGirovodpourrs kai pi) ydvoy amoBAérovre mpds rd mparrew «rr. 
So again in 2. 1. 1260 b 32 the aim is iva ré 7° dpOds Eyov df67 Kat 
7d xpyotuor: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288b 35 sqq. The aim of the Politics 
is from the first twofold—partly scientific accuracy, partly utility. 
The eleventh chapter of the First Book is intended to be useful, 
not only to the xpnyariruds and to the olxovoysxds, but also to the 
molurixds (1259 a 33). 

15. thy dvayxaiavy xpeiav. Cp. c. §. 1254 b 29, ryv dyaysaiay 
xpnotv. 

16. way ei «7.4. See Bon. Ind. 41 a 4 sqq. Carry on ®eper. 

18. tots pev ydp «.r.A. Some rate deororeia too high, counting 
it as a science, and identifying the rule of the Seorérns with house- 
hold management and political and kingly rule (for with modcrin) 
and Bacdsxn—as Bonitz points out, Ind. 614 b 31—dpxy must be 
supplied, as in 1. 7. 1255 b 17): language to this effect is put into 
the mouth of Socrates both by Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
and by Plato in the Politicus. This was one extreme. Others go 
to the other extreme, and regard the distinction of master and 
slave as resting only on convention, not on nature, and therefore as 
based on compulsion and consequently unjust. Aristotle here as 
elsewhere first sets before his reader two or more opposite views, 
and then seeks a view which will harmonize their contrariety (Avoe: 
ras évavruocas) and make either of them seem to possess a basis of 
plausibility (evAdyws 8oxotvra) by showing that each is in a sense 
true and in a sense not true: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 2. 1235 b 13, Anmreos 
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39 ztpéros Goris Hpiy dua rd re Soxovwra wept rovrey padiora awoddoes 
(‘plene explicare, explicando exprimere,’ Bon. Ind. 80 b 18 sqq.), 
cai ras dwoplas Avoce xal ras évavrusceas’ rovro 8 fora: dav eiAdyws 
daivyras rd evavria Boxowwra’ pddiora yap Spodoyoupevos 6 rowovros €oras 
Adyos rois dawopzdvois” ocupBaives O¢ pévery ras evayrioces, day Eors pev 
ds dAnbés 9 rd Acydpevoy, ~ors F ws of. Thus we learn, as the dis- 
cussion goes on, that there is a 8eoworiy émornun (Cc. 7. 1255 b 22— 
39), though it has nothing great or impressive about it (1255 b 33), 
but that the master is not a master by virtue of science but by 
virtue of character (1255 b 20); he can, in fact, do without the 
Scorer émornun (1255 b 35); it is no part of his essence and 
therefore no part of his definition. So again, the other side are 
only partially right (c. 6. 1255a 3); their objection to slavery 
holds of one kind of slavery only. 

Something has been said already (vol. 1. p. 139 8qq.) as to the 
question who these objectors to slavery were, who stigmatized it as 
not based on nature but only on convention, and therefore the off- 
spring of force and consequently unjust. The notions ‘conventional,’ 
‘based on force,’ and ‘ unjust’ hang together in their contention 
significantly enough. The connexion which Aristotle traces (Phys. 
4. 8. 216 a 3, and often elsewhere) between rd Piasoy and rd wapa 
qvow is inherited by him from Plato (Tim. 64 D) and from still 
earlier inquirers (cp. Plato, Protag. 337 D, 6 »dpuos, ripayvos dy raw 
avOperev, rokAd wapd Th» puow Bid{era—the words of the sophist 
Hippias). So Glaucon in his statement (Rep. 359 C) of the view 
of Thrasymachus and others about Justice contrasts gics with 
répos xal Bla (8 wica hvors didnew wépuxer ds ayabdy, vopp 8é Big wapd- 
yera: éwi ryy rou foov riyyy). On the other hand, we trace the 
notion of a connexion between force and injustice in a well-known 
line of Hesiod, Op. et Dies 275— 

cai wv Sixns ewaxove, Bins 8 émAdbeo sapsrap, 
and in a view referred to by Aristotle, Pol. 4 (7). 2. 13242 35 
—voplfoves 8 of pév rd réy wédas Gpyxew, Seowormms per yerdperow per’ 
adiias revds eivas tis peylorns, modsrixes 8¢ 7d pe Adixoy ove Exeww K.7d.: 
cp. 3. 3. 1276a 12, where we find that some constitutions (e.g. 
tyranny) were popularly contrasted with others (democracy is 
probably meant) as founded on force, not on the common advan- 
tage. So again in 3. 16. 1287 a 10 sqq. that which is by nature 
and that which is just are tacitly identified. We hear later on 
(c. 6. 1256 a 8 sq.) that ‘many of those versed in laws’ impeached 
enslavement resulting from war, at any rate when based on a bare 
superiority of Might, ‘but the persons referred to in the passage 
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before us seem to have regarded slavery of all kinds and under all 
circumstances—even, it would seem, when imposed by Greeks on 
barbarians—as contrary to nature and unjust. This sweeping 
protest against slavery is certainly remarkable. We see from Plato, 
Laws 777 B sqq., how much difficulty was experienced in the 
practical maintenance and working of the institution. 

23. dwei ody x.r.A. The object of the long sentence which ©, 4, 
begins here, and which, like many other long sentences in Aristotle 
introduced by éwei, is ill-constructed enough, is (as we see from 
1254a 13) to commence an investigation into the nature and 
function of the slave. It is evident that if Aristotle can show that 
the slave fills a necessary place in the household as an instrument 
of household science, raised above and somewhat dissimilar to in- 
struments commonly so called, yet, like them, an instrument and an 
article of property, he will have gone far to solve the twofold 
question just raised, whether rule over the slave is the same thing 
as olxovopuxn, wodurian, aNd BaciAixy apyn, and whether the slave exists 
by nature, for the naturalness of the slave will result from his neces- 
sity, and rule over the slave will be clearly seen to be a less noble 
thing than rule over those who are not dpyava. Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. 3. 4. 12), in asserting a close similarity between the manage- 
ment of private and public concerns, had used the following argument 
—ov yap Dros ticiv dvOpamas of rev xowey émipedduevos xpevras f olo~ 
wep oi ra idta olxovopovvres. Aristotle, on the contrary, holds that to 
rule over slaves is one thing and to rule over freemen is another 
(c. 7), for slaves, unlike freemen, are mere animate instruments. 

h xTRows pépos rijs oinias «.r.A. As often happens at the outset 
of an inquiry, Aristotle accepts propositions which he will after- 
wards correct (see note on 1253 b 11). His definitive view is that 
property is rather a sine gua non (ob ovdx dvev) of the household 
than a part of it, and that the same is true of the relation of xryriey 
or xpnzariorexy (of the sound sort) to olxovopia: cp. c. 10 (which, it 
would seem, must be taken to correct the passage before us and 
also c. 8. 1256b 26-27), and see 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., where 
property is denied to be part of the modus, though necessary to it 
(1328 a 33 sq.). Not a few translators and commentators—among 
them, one MS. of the Vet. Int. (z, which inserts ‘ manifestum quod’ 
before its equivalent for «al 4 eryrixj) and Leonardus Aretinus— 
make «al 4 xryru) «.r.A. an apodosis, but Aristotle often introduces 
with érei a long string of protases, and perhaps it is better to begin 
the apodosis at ovre 30 and to avoid interrupting the continuity of the 
argument, which seems to me to be as follows :— Without necessaries 
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men can neither live nor lie well, hence property is essential to the 
household, and tht science of acquiring it is a part of the science of 
household management, the end of which is life or good life; but 
instruments, whether animate or inanimate, are also essential to this 
science: hence an article oftproperty is an instrument for the pur- 
pose of living, and property is a mass of instruments, and the slave 
is an animate article of property [and therefore an animate instru- 
ment for the purpose of living]. The proof, however, that articles of 
property are instruments for the purpose of living seems unsatisfac- 
tory, and Aristotle omits to show that the animate instruments of 
which Household Science stands in need must be, if human beings, 
slaves and ,not free. Sus. brackets the words cal } xrytexy pépos ris 
olxodopias as having no bearing on the conclusion drawn in 30 8qq., 
“but Aristotle’s object seems to be to show, first the necessity of 
Property, and next the necessity of instruments, toi Household 
Science. Iam not convinced by Susemihl’s arguments (Qu. Crit. 
Pp. 339 8qq.), that a rearrangement of the paragraph is called for. 

25. tais dpropdvacs réxvacs, ‘arts with a definite end’: Bonitz 
(Ind. 5244 29) compares Metaph. M. 10. 1087 a 16, 9 pév ob» ddvapus 
@¢ UAn Tou xabddou ovea cai ddépirros rou xabddov Kal dopicroy eoriv, 7 & 
dvépyetra dptopévy xal @piopévov rdde rt ovca rovde twos, but Metaph. E. 
2. 1027 & 5, rap pev yap DAww eviore Suvdpes eiciy al ronriai, tov & 
ovdveula réxvn ob8¢ Buvays Opiopem ray yap card cupBeBnxds Svrev jj 
ywouéver kai rd airiéy dors xara cupSeBnxds Comes still nearer, and 
here the opposition is between a cause which works for a definite 
end and one which works card cupSeSnxds—cp. Rhet. 1. 10. 13694 
32, ore 8 awd ruyns pév ra rowatra yryvdpeva, Sow 7 Te airia adpioros 
xal yt) Evexd rou yiyveras cai pyre del pire ws dri rd woAU pire reraypéves, 
and Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 19, dre 8 émeorppn obx fort row cupBeBnxdros, 
avepéy émornuyn pév yap waca fj rou det f rou ws él rd woAv’ wes yap 
 paOnoeras f} Oiddfer Grow; det yap wpioba f rp del ff r@ as eet rd 
woNv, otov Gre'dpéAipwov rd peXixparoy r— srupérrovrs ws eni rd wodv. It 
is not clear whether Aristotle regards olxovopuxy as @piopéerg: at any 
rate it is hardly a réyon—rather a mpaxrixy émornpn, or part of one. 
For the thought, cp. Plutarch, An Vitiositas ad infelicitiam sufficiat 
C. 2, } Kaxia...avroreAns tis otca Tis Kaxo8atipovias Onpoupydés* obre 
yap opyavey obre imnperay Exe. xpeiay. 

26. dvayxaioy Oy ein... ei p&ddar. See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 853. 2. b. 

27. otrw nai tov olxovoyixdy. Not to be completed by revi, 
Nor IS ray olxovoyixey masc., as Géttling, who supplies ra olxeia Spyava, 
would make it; the word to be supplied is probably épydve». It 
comes to the surface, as it were, immediately after in ra» 8 dpyaver, 
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and the translation ‘the same thing will hold good of the instru- 
ments of household science’ seems to be justified by the use of the 
gen. in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, xal rdw xivyoewr dpa ooavres: Pol. 1. 8. 
12564 29, Suoiws d¢ nal rav dvOpéwey (‘ ebenso ist es nun auch bei 
den Menschen,’ Bern.: cp. 1256 b 6, dpoiws 8¢ nat ep) rovs dAdous). 
Riddell (Plato, Apology p. 126) apparently interprets the passage 
before us thus, though he does not explain what substantive: he 
would supply. 

29. wpwpeds. Cp. Plutarch, Agis 1. 3, xaOdwep yap of spepeis ra 
euspoobey mpoopmpevos Tay xuBepynTay ahopwar mpds éxeivous xal rd mpoo- 
racadpevov tn’ éxelvoy trotovow, oUTms of rodsrevdpevot cal mpds ddfay 
dparvres imnpéra pév rey wodday daiv, dvoua 8é adpxdvrey. fyovcew : 
Reipubl. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15, és of cuBepriras rd pév rais xepol de 
airay npdrrovat, ra 8 dpydvas érépas 8: érépwr Anwbey xabnyevos repid- 
youcs xal orpéovor, xpavrat 8¢ Kai vavrais Kal mpwpevos nai keAevorais.. . 
OUTM TE TodiTiRy WPOTHKEL K.T.A. 

30. év dpydvou eer. See Liddell and Scott s.v. el8os. 

tais téxvats. Vict. ‘in omni arte, quaecunque illa sit,’ and so 
Bern. Sus. ‘fir die Ktinste,’ but cp. rais dAas réyvus, 1256b 
34- 

odrw kai 1d xrijpa. Here at length begins the apodosis. For 
ovre introducing the apodosis after a protasis introduced by émei, 
Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 30) compares 1. 10. 1258 a 31-34. 

SL 1 xrijpa.. .dpydvev dori. Contrast Xenophon’s account of 
xrnows in Oecon. 6. 4, erjow 8¢ rovro épapev elvas 8 i Exdory SEAL pow cin 
els vov Biov, Spédima dé dvra eipioxero wdvra érdécas ris éxicraro ypi- 
o8a-—so that friends, for instance (c. 1.14), come under the head of 
property, and enemies too, if a man knows how to use friends and 
enemies. Xenophon’s definition seems far too wide. Aristotle 
avoids this fault by treating property as an appendage of the 
household and as consisting of épyava, but then there is such a 
thing as State-property, and his final definition of a «rqjpa in 12542 16 
aS an dpyavoy mpaxrixdy xai yepordy Seems to imply that an dpyavoy 
wouyrixdy (a shuttle, for example) is not an article of property, so 
that his definition of xrjocs appears to be as much too narrow as 
Xenophon’s is too wide. His definition of wealth, however (c. 8. 
1256 b 27 sqq.), is not open to these objections. 

32. Sowep dpyavoy xpd dpydvev. For this term cp. de Part. An. 
4. 10. 687 a 19 8q., ) 82 xelp Zoey eivas ody dv Spyavow GANd woAAa, 
dors yap dowepel Spyavoy mpd dpydver (the expression is somewhat 
unusual, and is therefore introduced by somepei, Sonep) rq oby 
wreieras Suvapivg défacbas réxvas Td él wreioToy Tay Gpydyey xpnospoy 
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used by Aristotle of others than Homer—Sophocles (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 29): an unknown poet (Phys. 2. 2. 1944 30). Homer 
refers to them as ‘of their own accord entering the assembly of 
the gods.’ 

35-37. dowep . . . obras ai xepxides. For the construction of 
this sentence Rassow (Bemerkungen, p. 5) compares 3. 4. 12774 
5, ewel €£ dvopoioy » modis, Somep (Gov cbGvs dx Wuyxyns nal odparos cai 
Wuxy «x Adyou cal dpéfews. . . roy abrdy tpdwov nal médts €£ dwdyrov 
Te rourey x.7.A., and Sus. adds 3. 15. 1286 a 31, érs paddAow adidOopoy 
vd woAv, cabarep Udwp rd wAciov, ovr Kat Td wAROOs THY CAiyor adadp- 
Gopérepov. In all these passages, after a similar case or cases have 
been adduced, the original proposition is reverted to and reasserted, 
perhaps in more distinct and vigorous language—the whole forming, 
however cumbrously, an undivided sentence. Neither «ai before 
éonep nor el before al xepxides is correct. 

87. adrai, ‘of themselves’: cp. 2.9. 1270 b 8. 

38. od8ev Gy dea. This is in the main true, but slaves might 
even then be needed as dxdAovdos: (8 (6). 8. 1323 a 5 8q.), a purpose 
for which they were largely used. 

1. rd pév odv x.r.A. Aristotle has been speaking of the slave as 1254 a. 
an Spyavov xpd pydver made necessary by the inability of shuttles or 
combs to do their work by themselves, but now he remembers that 
the word dpyavoy was commonly used of instruments of pro- 
duction; he feels, therefore, that what he has just said may 
be misleading and may suggest the idea that the slave is a mere 
instrument of the textile art, a mere complement of the comb, 
whereas in fact he is a humble auxiliary in life and action, which 
are higher things than weaving ; hence he guards himself by point- 
ing out that the slave is not an dpyavoy in the usual sense of 
the word—i.e. a wonruéy Spyavoy (cp. Plato, Polit. 287 E, ob yap 
€xt yevécews alrig miyvuras, xabdrep dpyavov)—but a spaxrixdy Spyavoy, 
for (1) he is a xrfjpa, (2) he is an dpyuvoy mpis Cony, and life is mpags, 
Not woinors. When he has added the further trait that the slave is, 
like any other «riya, wholly another’s, we know exactly what the 
slave is, and are prepared to deal with the further question whether 
a natural slave exists. The slave is a mpacrixdy and guyuxor Spyavoy, 
and, though a human being, wholly another’s. As to the use of pe» 
ov» here, see note on 1253 & 10. 

3. érepdv ts... wapd. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18. 

5. in 8 dvel xr. Aristotle now points out, further, that the 
difference between épyava of moines and mpagis (and the slave is an 
épyavoy of wpagss) is a difference of kind. 
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8. nat & Boidos. Cp. xai raira 6: life (Aios) is action, and the 
slave is an dpyavoy mpds (anv, 1253 b 31, therefore the slave also (as 
well as life) has to do with action. Mr. Postgate (Notes on the 
Politics, p. 1) notices the substitution here of Bios for en. 

70 8é xrijpa «td. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 27, dua 8€ od8€ xpi vopi- 
(ey avrdéy avrov rid elva: rev woAtray, GAAG mdyras Tis méAews, pOptoy yap 
éxacros ris wéAews, and Eth. Nic.5.10.1134b.108q. The slave is also 
a part of his master (c. 6.1255 b 11 sq.: Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 23). 

9. te ydp ‘apud Aristot. saepe ita usurpatur, ut particula re 
manifesto praeparativam vim habeat, eamque sequatur eai’ (Bon. 
Ind. 750a 2). Here dpoiws 3¢ follows. 

10. Sdws, i.e. without the limiting addition of pépio». ‘ Opponitur 
ddws iis formulis, quibus praedicatum aliquod ad angustiorem am- 
bitum restringitur ’ (Bon. Ind. 506 a 10). 

14. odce. Vict. ‘hoc autem addidit, quia usu venit aliquando 
ingenuum hominem amittere libertatem, nec suae potestatis esse, 
cum scilicet capitur ab hostibus: is enim quoque eo tempore non 
est sui iuris, sed instituto quodam hominum, non natura.’ For the 
definition of the slave here given, cp. Metaph. A. 2. 982b 25, 
Gorep dvOpwnds paper édevbepos 5 avrov Evexa xai ps) GAdov Sy, ovr xal 
avrn pévn devOépa ovca Tay émormpay’ porn yap aiti avris evexéy eoTw. 
The popular use of language implied quite a different view of 
freedom and slavery: see Pol. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 2-13, and contrast 
the well-known passage, Metaph. A. 10. 1075 a 18 sqq. 

15. See critical note. 

C.5. 17. «wérepov 8 dori rg x.7.d. Aristotle passes from the question 
ri éors to the question ei gor: cp. Metaph. E. 1. 1025 b 16 sqq. 
He has discovered that there is a niche in the household needing 
to be filled, but he has not yet discovered whether there are any 
human beings in existence who are gainers by filling it, and whom 
it is consequently just and in accordance with nature to employ as 
slaves. 

20. ob xadewdy 82 x.7. It is not easy to disentangle in what 
follows the two modes of inquiry, or to mark the point at which 
the one closes and the other begins. We see that the relation of 
ruling and being ruled satisfies all tests of that which is natural ; 
it is necessary, and therefore natural (de Gen. An. 1. 4. 717.4 15)— 
it is for the common advantage, and therefore natural (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252834: 1.5.1254b6, 12: 1.6. 1255 b 12—14)}—the distinction 
of ruler and ruled, again, appears in some cases immediately after 
birth (ei@is éx yeverqs), and this is a further evidence of naturalness 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 4-6: Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 7 sq.: Eth. Eud. 
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2. 8. 1224 b 31 sqq.). Aristotle continues—‘ and there are many 
kinds of ruling and ruled elements, and if one kind of rule is better 
than another, this is because one kind of ruled element is better 
than another, for ruler and ruled unite to discharge a function, 
and the function discharged rises as the level of that which is ruled 
rises.’ Aristotle is careful to point out that the lowness of the rule 
exercised by the master over the slave is due to the lowness of the 
person ruled, and that the rule of a natural master over a natural 
slave no more involves an infraction of nature or justice or the 
common advantage than the rule of the soul over the body. 

21. xarapaSety is used of things perceived at a glance without 
any necessity for reasoning: cp. 3. 14. 1285a 1. So dpayis occa- 
sionally opposed to Adyos (e.g. in Meteor. 1. 6. 343 b 30-33). 

28. éxa. Soul and body, man and brute, male and female. 

25. deixsd. Cp. 7 (5). 13. 1315 b 4, de yap robrer ayayxaioy ob 
pdvoy TY apyiy civas KadXio Kai (nrewrorépay ry BeArisvwr doyew nal pi) 
Terawetvepdvoy K.T.A. 

26. olov dvOpdwou 4 @npiou, ‘as for instance over a man than 
over a brute.’ 

27. &wé is probably used in preference to ind, because its signifi- 
cation is more comprehensive—the ‘source’ (cp. 6 (4). 6. 12934 
19) rather than the ‘agency’—and covers the contribution of the 
ruled to the common work as well as that of the ruler. ‘In the 
genuine works of Aristotle amd is never found in the sense of td 
with the passive, but all cases in which we find it conjoined with a 
passive verb may easily be explained by attaching to it its ordinary 
Meaning; in many of the spurious writings, on the other hand, we 
find passages in which dw is used in the sense of iwé—e. g. Probl. 
4. 8. 887a 22: Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 15, 27’ (Eucken, 
Praepositionen, p. 9). See also Bon. Ind. 78a 9 sqq. 

Swou 82 x.rA. Cp. Hist. An. x. 1. 488a 7, wodirixd 8 dori 
(<¢a), Sv & ti wal xowdy yivera: mdvrav rd épyov’ Swep ob wdvra woe ra 
dyeAaia. 

28. dca ydp x«.r.X. Camerarius (Interp. p. 35) quotes Cic. De 
Nat. Deor. 2. 13. 29. Yap introduces a proof of the statement in 
24 that there are many sorts of ruling elements, and also of ruled, 
and many kinds of rule. Given the fact of the existence of many 
compound wholes, each compounded of many constituents, it is 
not likely that all those constituents will be similarly related to 
each other and will deserve to be ruled in the same way. Sus. 
(following Dittenberger, «bz supra p. 1376) places nal dei BeArioy. . . 
gpyow 28 in a parenthesis, but perhaps dea ydp «.r.A. is intended to 
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1): Plutarch, de Procreatione Animae in Timaeo c. 7. rors E, 
c. 28. 1027 A, c. 33. 1029 E sqq.: Stob. Floril. 103. 26 (p. 555. 
24 sq.). Compare also the famous saying of Heraclitus (Fr. 45, ed. 
Bywater) as to the sadivrpomos dppovin [xdopou| dxworep réfov xal 
hipns. If the Pythagorean views are present to Aristotle’s mind, 
some notion of musical harmony may be included in his meaning. 

édAa «.r.A. Compare the similar dismissal of a physical parallel 
in Eth. Nic. 8. 10. 1159 b 23. 

84. wpGrov, ‘in the first place.’ Cp. 1254 b a, dors & ody, Sowep 
Adyopuer, wperov dy (op Oewproa: nal Seoworixyy dpxiy ai woAcruxny, and 
10, wade. 

35. év rs pév «tA. Cp. Plato, Phaedo 80 A, and Isocr. De 
Antid. § 180. 

36. Set 82 oxomeiy. Sus. (Qu. Crit. p. 342): ‘ orationem inter- 
rumpendo refellit quae quis de hac re contradicere possit.’ For 
the rule here laid down, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1170 a 22 sqq. In the 
next line «ai before rdv SéArcora d:axeiuevow seems to assert it not 
only of other things but also of man. 

39. rodro, the rule of the soul over the body. 

Tav yap poxOnpay f poxOnpas exdvrwv. Cp. de An. 3. 4. 
429 b 13, f Grp f Ddoe eyorrs: de An. 3. 4. 429 b 20 8q.: de 
Gen. An. 1. 18. 725 a 8, rots xdmora daxerudvois 3: Hrsxiay § vdcoy § 
ctw (4 dw Z: om. Bekk.)—é€s being a more permanent and &dbecrs 
a less permanent state (see Mr. Wallace on de An. 2. 5. 417 b 15, 
who refers to Categ. 8. 8b 28). MoxOnpaec ¢xdvrev includes both, 
and relates to individuals who, though not poxénpoi, are, more or 
less temporarily, in an unsatisfactory state. _— 

3. 8 o&v seems to be especially used by Aristotle when a tran- 1254 b. 
sition is made from a disputable assertion to one which cannot be 
disputed: cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 11. 1171 a 33 (quoted by Vahlen, Beitr. 
zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 46), ef pe» ob» dd ravra f 80 dAdo re Kovdifoyrat, 
addeiabe’ cupBaive 8 oty haiveras rd dAexGév. See also Meteor. 1. 13. 
350b9: Poet. 4.144949. ‘Be that as it may, at any rate.’ 

4. 4 pev ydp «.7.A. It will be noticed that Aristotle conceives 
the soul to exercise Seororu) dpyn Over the body even in the case of 
the lower animals, at any rate when they are healthily and naturally 
constituted. Plato (Phaedo 80 A) had already spoken of the soul 
as ruling the body despotically, and Aristotle follows in his track. 
We might ask whether Aristotle holds that the soul rules the body 
primarily for its own advantage, and only accidentally for that of the 
body (cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.), or whether the disparity which he 
conceives as existing between a natural master and a natural slave 
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8. Te wabyntixe popiy bwd Tod vod al Tod popiou Tod Adyow dxovros. 
That which is usually called ré dpexrady is here termed 1d waOyriuxdy 
pépor, and the term recurs in 3. 15. 12864 17, xpeirroy 8 @ ps) 
apéceors Td waOnrixdy Shows f} Gg cuspvés’ rE pév odv véup roiro ov 
twdpxer— Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32, dvev dpdtews vos 6 vdpos doriv. In the 
passage before us rd dpexrixdy is distinguished from 7d Adyow <yor, 
though Aristotle is sometimes not unwilling to treat it as part of 
rd Adyor Exov (see Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1103 a 1 Sq., quoted in the last 
note but one), and in the de Anima (3. 9. 432 a 24 sqq.) he speaks 
of the division of the soul into ré dvoyor and 1d Adyor éxor as not 
his own and not satisfactory. He evidently, however, accepts this 
division in the Politics; this appears still more distinctly in Pol. 
I. 13. 1260a 6 and 4 (7). 18. 1334b 17 sq. An accurate treat- 
ment of psychological questions would in fact be out of place in a 
- political treatise: see Eth. Nic. 1.13. rr02 a 238q. It is not clear 
whether in the passage before us Aristotle regards mots as the és 
of rd Adyow Zxov, as in Pol. 4 (7). 15. 1334 b 17 sqq. 

10. dv dvOpdiy xai trois ANdors Leos, ‘in man taken in conjunc- 
tion with the other animals.’ It is because the relation of ruling 
and being ruled appears elsewhere than mep) dyOpwmor, that Aristotle 
expressly limits his inquiries in 3. 6. 1278 b 16 to the question, 
ris dpyns cide wéoa THs Tepl dvOperoy Kal riy xoweviay Tis (wns. 

11. Bedtio. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3 8q.: Probl. ro. 45. 895 b 23 
sqq.: Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 15. Being better, their example is to 
be studied as illustrating the true relation of animals to man (cp. 
1254 37). — 

rodras &¢ wios. Vict.‘mansuetis omnibus.’ Cp. Theophr. Caus. 
Plant. 1. 16. 13 (quoted by Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 826. 1). 

18. én 82 x.rA. vce is added because this is not always the 
case (cp. I. 12. 1259b 1). Kpeirroy is probably not ‘ stronger’ (as 
Sus. and Bern.), but ‘ better,’ as in 3. 15. 12864 17: compare as 
to the relative excellence of male and female de Gen. An. 2. I. 
73245 sqq.: Metaph. A. 6. 988a 2-7. Anstotle is apparently 
speaking here, as in 1269 b 1, 12604 10, of the male and female 
human being. 

15. ext advrev dvOpdwev. Cp. 3. 10. 1281 a 17, mddw re wavrov 
Anpbévrev, where the meaning seems to be ‘taking men as a whole, 
irrespective of wealth and poverty’; so here ‘in the case of human 
beings as a whole, irrespective of sex.’ 

16. ux) coparos xal GvOpwiros Onpiov. One would expect yuxis 
espa nai dvOpemov Onpiov, and Thurot (see Sus.*) is inclined to alter 
the text thus, but the inversion is characteristic: cp, 3.2.1261 a 27, 
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some verb should be supplied from iwnperei. Cp. also dco pire 
-\orowwe pyre dfiopa txovow aperns pnddy, 3. 11. 1281 b 24, and see 
Wahlen’s note on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7 (p. 243). 

24. waOhpacw. ‘Usus Aristotelicus vocis wdé6nya ita exponetur, 
-t appareat inter wd@a et wdfos non esse certum significationis 
‘iscrimen, sed eadem fere vi et sensus varietate utrumque nomen, 
.aepius alterum, alterum rarius usurpari’ (Bon. Ind. 554 a 56 sqq.), 
For the expression wa@qpacw imnperei, cp. 7 (§). 10. 1312 b 30, roig 
Pupots dxodovbely, and for the thought 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 3, rd pér ob» 
Aa ray (paw pddtora péev ry roe (7, puxpd 8 gna cat rois teow, 
‘vOpeomos Se nal Ady, pdvow yap ces Adyor. 

xat 4 xpefa. The use made of the slave, no less than his 
capacity. ‘The use made of tame animals for food is not taken 
into account: cp. 3. 8.1256 b 17, xal 8: ny xpnow Kal 81a yy rpopnp. 

wapahAdrre, ‘diverges’: cp. de Part. An. 2. 9. 6§5a 18: de 
Gen. An. 3. 10. 7604 16: Probl. 11. 58.905 b 8. For the thought, 
cp. Zopla Leipdy 30. 24, xoprdcpara xal pafdos xal Gopria Sry, dpros xa} 
naideia nal épyow oixéry: Pol. 1. 2. 12562 b 12, 6 yap Bous dvr’ olxérov 
ros rémoiy dorw: and Aeschyl. Fragm. 188 (Nauck). 

25. te odpar, ‘with the body,’ is to be taken with Sonéea and 
not made dependent on rdvaycaia, as Vict. makes it; cp. 1. 2. 
12528 33: I. 41. 1258b 38. 

27. PoUNerat péy ody x.r.4. Aristotle has implied in what he has 
just been saying that there is a difference between the souls of the free 
and the slave, and now he continues—‘ Nature’s wish, indeed, is to 
make the bodies also of freemen and slaves different, no less than 
their souls, but’ etc. He evidently feels that he may be asked why 
the bodies of slaves are not more like those of the domestic animals 
than they are. He hints in ép6a 29 that the crouching carriage of 
slaves marks them off from man, and allies them to the horse or 
ox. Aristotle attached much importance to the erect attitude of 
man; cp. de Part. An. 2. 10. 656 a 10, ed6vs yap cal ra Gice -pdépia 
cara Quow exe: roury pdvey, xal rd rovrov dvw mpods rd rou Sdov tye dye’ 
povoy yap opOdy dors tév (gay dyOpenos: 4. 10. 686 a 27, dpbdy péy 
yap dors pdvoy trav (gay dd 1d ry piow abrod Kal ri» ovciay elvar Oeiar 
Epyow 84 rou Geworarov 1d voeiv xal dpoveix rovro 8 ov pgdioy woddod 
rou dvebey ériumeipivoy caparos’ Td yap Bapos svoxiyyroy movei Thy Scdvoway 
cal rv cow» alcOnow. As to the failure of nature to give effect to 
her purposes, perhaps she was thought by Aristotle to miss her 
mark more often in respect of the body than the soul: cp. de 
Gen. An. 4. 10. 778 a 4, Bovreras pér ody 9 Guois rois rovrey dpOpois 
dpbuciy ras yevéoas nal ras redeurds, ovx dxpiBor O¢ did re ry Tis DAns 
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excellence of soul. I incline on the whole to the former interpre- 
tation. It should be noted that Antisthenes had said that souls 
are shaped in the likeness of the bodies they dwell in (fr. 33. 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 279, évredéev 'Avriobdvns Spooxnpovds dnot 
rds Yuxds rois weptéxoves copacw elvas): his remark, however, seems 
to have referred, primarily at any rate, to the souls of the dead. 

84. éwel ... ye justifies what precedes by pointing out what would 
result if the contrary were the case (cp. 1255 a ry: Meteor. 1. 4.3424 
15—if the yéveors of lightning-bolts were not dxpiors but gxexavors, 
they would ascend instead of descending as they do). So here, to 
prove that Nature sometimes fails to make the bodies of slaves and 
freemen different, the argument is that ‘if it were not so—if all 
freemen were far superior in physical aspect to slaves—no one 
would be found to dispute the justice of slavery. The argument 
shows how keenly the Greeks appreciated physical excellence and 
beauty : here the same thing is said of physical excellence as is 
said of excellence of body and soul together in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 
16 sqq. and Plato, Polit. 301 D-E. We also note that the Greek 
statues of gods were evidently in respect of physical beauty much 
above the Greek average: compare Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 28. 79, 
quotus enim quisque formosus est? Athenis cum essem, e gregi- 
bus epheborum vix singuli reperiebantur, and see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 4, who also refers to Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 500 R. 

85. rods Swodevropédvous, ‘inferiores’: so Bonitz (Ind. 800 a 
35), who traces this signification to the simpler one, ‘ tardius aliis 
moveri, remanere in via.’ 

37. ef 8 éwix.tA. Aristotle wins an unexpected argument in 
favour of his doctrine of slavery from the appeal which he has just 
made to Greek sentiment. ‘But if this holds good of a difference 
of body’—. e. if a vast physical superiority confers the right to hold 
as slaves those who are less well endowed in this respect—‘ with 
much more justice may it be laid down in the case of a difference 
of soul,” on which Aristotle has rested the distinction of master and 
slave. 

88. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 21 8q., and (with 
Giph.) Plato, Symp. 216 D-217 A: Cic. de Offic. x. 5.15. Aris 
totle hints that as it is not easy to discern superiority of soul, we 
need not wonder that the right of the natural master should he 
disputed. 

39. Sr: pév roivuy eiot pdcer tives of pév dhedBepar of Se Soddor. 
Cp. c. 6. 1255 b 6, nal ore dy ros Bidpsoras td rocovroy, Sy ouphépes rep 
per rd Sovdeieax, rq@ d€ 1rd deowd{ew, a passage which seems to make 
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fully masters and slaves. Thus the one side rests just slavery on 
good-will between master and slave, and condemns slavery resulting 
from war, when good-will is absent, while the other side rests just 
slavery simply on the presence of superior Force. (We are not 
told that those who held slavery resulting from war to be unjust 
in the absence of good-will between the enslaver and the enslaved 
also held that good-will must necessarily be absent in all cases of 
enslavement through war. Their contention rather was that it was 
not safe to make Force of one, unaccompanied by good-will, the 
test of just slavery.) 

This conflict of opinion is, as has been said, evidently due to the 
fact that both parties make an appeal to the common principle that 
‘Force is not without Virtue,’ for suppose that they gave up this 
common standing-ground, ceased to shelter their claims under those 
of Virtue, and thus came to stand apart in unqualified antagonism, 
then the other line of argument (drepo: Adyot) on which they must 
necessarily fall back—the contention that superiority in virtue 
confers no claim to rule—is so wholly devoid of weight and plausi- 
bility, that no conflict would arise. (Those who connect the right 
to enslave with superior force, and those who connect it with the 
existence of mutual good-will between master and slave, are regarded 
as having two lines of argument open to them: either they may 
derive the claims of force and good-will to be the justifying ground 
of slavery from the claims of virtue,.and thus shelter themselves 
under the latter, or they may impugn the claims of virtue; but if 
they impugn them, their own contentions lose all weight and cease 
to produce any serious debate.) 

We see then that the solid element in this pair of contending 
views, if we take them in the form which they assume when they 
possess any weight at all, is to be found in the principle that 
superiority in virtue confers the right to rule and to rule as a 
master rules. We shall arrive at exactly the same result if we 
examine another view on the subject. 

We have hitherto had to do with those who discuss the law in 
question on its merits; but there are those who support slavery 
arising through war on the broad ground that it is authorized by a 
law and that that which is so authorized is spso facto just. Buta 
law, though a justifying ground, is not everything in this matter. 
For the war may be an unjust one, and either on this ground or on 
grounds personal to himself, the man enslaved through war may 
be undeserving of his fate : injustices of this kind the law will not 
avail to make just. In fact, these inquirers admit as much them- 
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cp. [Plutarch] Sept. Sap. Conv. 13, o@ ydp, 3 Merraxé, cat roy ody éxeivoy 
soy xaXerdv hoSeiras vépov, dy @ yeypacas x.T.A, 

7. rouro... 7d Bixasoy, ‘this plea,’ ‘this justifying ground of 
claim’: cp. Philip of Macedon’s Letter to the Athenians, c. 21 
(Demosth. p. 164), imdpyes pos xal rovro rd dixaor, éerodtopxnoas yap 
rovs tpas pew éxBadderas, td Aaxedapovioy 8€ xaromurbévras, €daBov rd 
xepioy: Demosth. adv. Androt. c. 70, otxi spooiyaye raird Stxasoy 
rouro;: adv. Conon. c. 247, emicrevoy r@ Bixalp rovry, and c. 29, xat 
roiro rd dixaoy yew. 

8. tév dv trois vopors. Cp. Metaph. 6. 8. 1050 b 35, ol év rois Adyos 
(‘ dialecticians,’ Grote, Aristotle 2. 366): Rhet. 2. 24. r401b 32, ol 
€» rais wodereias. Camerarius (Interp. p. 40) quotes Eurip. Hippol. 
430, atroi tr’ eloly dv povoas dei. We see from Plato, Gorgias 484 
C-D, with how much favour those who studied the laws were 
commonly regarded, and how much was thought to be lost by 
persons who continued to study philosophy after they had attained 
a certain age, and were thus led to neglect the study of the laws. 

Soxep piiropa. Cp. Antiphanes, Zarpé Fragm. 1 (Meineke, Fr. 
Com. Gr. 3. 112}— 

was yap yeror’ dy, & mdarep, pyrap * * 
dpevos, iy pi) dhp rpis rapaydpev ; 

10. xara Sivapiv xpeitrovos. Contrast rd BéAriow nar dperny, 21. 
Kard divas is added because xpeirrey is sometimes (e.g. in c. 5. 
1254 b 14) used in the sense of better. It is, on the other hand, 
distinguished from feAriay in 3. 13. 1283 a 41. 

11. xai rév copay. As Sus. points out (Qu. Crit. p. 344), not all of 
those included under the designation ol év rots wposs (8) would deserve 
to be called codoi. odoi are constantly contrasted with of moddoi 
by Aristotle: philosophers are not perhaps exclusively referred to 
here, but rather ‘accomplished men’ generally ; even poets would 
be co¢oi, and it is just possible that there is a reference to Pindar 
(see note on 12554218). It is still more likely that Aristotle 
remembers the saying of Heraclitus (Fragm. 44, ed. Bywater)— 
wédepos sdvrav pev arnp dors rdvrew 3¢ Bacireus, cal rovs pév Geovs 
dake roves 8¢ dvOpwmous, rovs pew Bovdous éroince rovs 8é éAevOEpous. So 
we learn (Plato, Laws 776(C), that there were those who pro- 
nounced the Helot slavery of the Lacedaemonian State (} Aaxeda- 


eo 


poricey elMoreia), which confessedly originated in conquest, to be ed 
yeyouvia. 

18. éwadddrrew. The following are some of the more promi- 
nent uses of this word in the writings of Aristotle. It is used by 


him (1) of things adjusted to each other, fitting into each other, 
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ob rovs vdégous eotiv loyvey, add’ dydpa tov perd dpomnoews Bacwdindy, 
and Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 23, 8d «al } wodeuux) hice xryricy mes éovat. 
Whatever may be the exact meaning of rpdéwov read here, it seems, 
like our phrase ‘in a way,’ to soften and limit the assertion made, 
as in de An. 3. 5. 4304 16, rpdérwov ydp rwa col rd has wort ra 
duvdpec Svra ypdpara évepyeig ypopara, For the thought conveyed 
in this sentence, cp. Solon, Fragm. 36 (Bergk)— 
Tavra péy Kpdret, 

pov Biny re nal din» cveappdcas, 

épefa: 
Aeschyl. Fragm. 372 (Nauck)}— 

Grov yap loxts avf{vyoves xal din, 

woia fvvepis rarde xapreperépa ; 
Aristot. Rhet. 2. 5. 1382 a 35, cal dper) i8pLoperm Surauw fyouva 
(is to be dreaded): 85A0» yap srs spoapeiras perv, Srav UBpi{yra, dei, 
divaras 8¢ viv: Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 32: Pol. 7 (5). 10. 13124 
17, pddtora 8 dd raurny ri alriay éyxepovow of riv dGuow peév Opa- 
eis, repny 84 Zyovres rodepixhy wapa rois pordpyas’ ardpia yap uray 
€xovea Opdcos écriv, &’ ds dudorépas, as padies xparnoovres, wovovrrat 
vas dwibécns. Perhaps also Eth. Nic. 10. 10, 1180 a 21, 6 8¢ wdpos 
dvaycacrixyy exer divauiy, Adyor Sy awd rwos pporncews cal vov should 
be compared. Giph. (p. 68) compares Plutarch, Dion c. 1, & 
dpomnce nai Scxavoovry Suvayw ewi rd abrd cal rUyyy cuvedbei», iva edddos 
dua nal peyeOos ai wolsrixal wpates AdBecv. 

14. xai BrdLec@ar, ‘to compel by force as well as to conciliate’: 
cp. Isocr. Philip. § 15, «ai wAotrov nai Sivapysey Kexrnptvoy daony ovdels 
ray ‘EXAnvey, & pdéva roy dyrew cai weiBew nai BidlecOa xépurer—a 
passage which exhibits the contrast of weiea» and AuifecOa, and 
one which Aristotle may possibly intend here tacitly, as is his 
wont, to correct. 

15. dyaSod mvds. Cp. 1. 1. 1252 a 2, and 3. 9. 12804 9, where 
Sixasde rs ig contrasted with ré xupios Sixaoy, As the dyabdy re which 
Force implies may be quite other than dpery (cp. Rhet. 1. 1.1355 b 
4 8q., where ra ypnoierara rév dyaber, such as physical strength, 
health, etc., are contrasted with dperq), the inference that Force is 
not without Virtue is incorrect. This appears also from Pol. 3. ro. 
1281 a 21-28, where Force is conceived separate from Virtue : cp. 
3. 12.1282 b 23 sqq. Eth. Nic. 4. 8. 1124 a 20-31, again, throws 
light on the passage before us: men claim respect from others on 
the strength of any good, car’ dAnOeay 3’ 5 dyabds pdvos riuardos. 

16. ph dveu dperiis elvar thy Biav. It will be observed that the 
inference drawn is that Force is not without Virtue, which does not 
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necessarily imply that the possessor of superior force is superior in 
virtue. 

GANA wept rod Sixaiou xrA. Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 1135 b 27, 
dre 86 ov8e wepl rov yeréoba 4 pr apdioByretras, dAAd wept rov Scxaiov, 
and 31, duoAcyouvres wept rou mpayparos, wept rov morépes Sixmov ap- 
quBnrovow: also Pol. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 26, Soa duodoyeira: per, 
duduvoByretras 8¢ wept rov dxaiov. Here it is conceded on both sides 
that ‘force is not without virtue,’ and the only subject of dispute is, 
whether it is just for force to enslave not only the willing but also 
the unwilling. 

17. 8d ydp rotro x.r.A. Aa rovro appears to refer to én 13— 
Biay 16, and especially to Sore Soxeiy ps) dvev dperjs eivar ri Bias. 
One side argues from this, that, force being accompanied by 
virtue, and virtue attracting good-will, slavery is just only where 
there is good-will between master and slave, and that consequently 
the indiscriminate enslavement of those conquered in war is unjust; 
the other side argues that as force implies virtue, wherever there is 
the force to enslave, there is the right to enslave. For the power which 
virtue has of attracting good-will, cp. Eth. Nic. 9. §. 11674 18, ddws 

9 etvota 8: dperiy xal drulxedy riva yiveras, Oray ty ayy xadéds tis ff dv 
Speios Ff rt rovovroy, xabawep cal en rev dyonoray elsopev: Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 
1234 b 22, rijs re yap woXsrenys Epyor elvas Boxe’ pddrora woijoa pray, xal 
ri dperiy dud rovrd dacw eivas xpnoysor’ ob yap evdexer Gai irous éavrois 
elvas rovs adixoupévous tx’ d\AnAwy: Xen. Mem. 3. 3. 9, &» wavri xpay- 
pars ol dsOpwro: rovras padtora ebehoves meiberbas, obs dy ipyorras BeA- 
riorovs elvas. Those who argued against slavery unaccompanied 
by good-will between master and slave were probably among those 
who glorified rule over willing subjects, in contradistinction to rule 
over unwilling subjects. We trace the idea in Gorgias’ praise of 
rhetoric as the best of all arts—mdvra yap tq’ airy SoiAa &: éxdvrev 
GAN’ od da Bias sowiro (Plato, Phileb. 58 A—B). The doctrine was 
perhaps originally Pythagorean: cp. Aristox. Fragm. 18 (Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), wept 32 dpydvrey xal dpxyopévey ovres éppdévour" 
rous péy yap Gpxovras &haccoy ov pdvow émornpovas, dAAa xai dirarvOpe- 
sous Gciy eivas, kai rovs dpyouevous ob pdvoy weiryviovs, GANd xal girdp- 
xovras, and Cic. de Legibus 3. 2. 5, nec vero solum ut obtem- 
perent oboediantque magistratibus, sed etiam ut eos colant dili- 
gantque praescribimus, ut Charondas in suis facit legibus (which 
shows that what passed for the laws of Charondas in Cicero’s day 
or in that of the authority he here follows had a Pythagorean tinge). 
Compare also an oracle quoted by Porphyry, de Abstinentia 3. 9 
(Bernays, Theophrastos tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 59) :— 
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of ce Geyus xreivey dicv yévos dori SeBatoy [Brains Valentinus] : 
éyyove Gecompérav’ 8 8 éxovcioy dy xaravevon 
xepufS eri, Ovew rod, "Enioxone, Gypi dixaiws. 
Xenophon is especially full of the idea that a ruler should rule so 
as to win willing obedience from the ruled and so as to make them 
edvovs to him (see e.g. Mem. 1. 2. 10: Cyrop. 3. 1. 28: 8. 2. 4). 
One of the yapas povoorsyo ascribed to Menander (116) runs— 
Aoidos mepunds etvdes rp Deondry : cp. also the words of the attendant 
in Eurip. Androm. 58 (quoted by Camerarius, p. 42)— 
edvous 8¢ xal gol fevri r’ parila ey 
and Plutarch, Cato Censor, c. 20, where we read of Cato’s wife— 
wodAdus O¢ xal ra ray dovhwy madapia rH pacTe mpocupévn Karecxevaler 
eSyoway dx ris auvrpopias mpds roy vidy. But the ruler, it would 
seem, should also feel evo for the ruled: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 
Mor. 246 (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. Gr. 1. 356), ray dpyovra dei 
éxew mpds pév rovs xaipovs oyiopdy, mpds 8é rovs évayriovs réApay, 
wpos 8¢ rovs troreraypévous efvorav: Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Prae- 
cepta, c. 28. 820 F-821 B (where efsoa is used both of the 
ruler and the ruled): and Dio Chrysost. Or. 2. 97 R, where it 
is implied that the king, unlike the rvpawos, dpye rev duodiday 
per’ eivoias xal xndepovias. Aristotle holds that not merely good-will 
but friendship (c. 6. 1255 b 13) will exist between the natural 
slave and his natural master, but, unlike these inquirers, he rests 
natural slavery, not on the existence of mutual good-will, but on 
the existence of a certain immense disparity of excellence between 
master and slave. (It is some years since, in writing this commen- 
tary, I was led to take the view I have here taken of the meaning 
of «wo in this passage, and I am glad to find from a note of 
Mr. Jackson's (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soe. vol. ii. p. 115) that he 
has independently arrived at a nearly similar conclusion. Sepul- 
veda, in his note on ‘Quibusdam benevolentia ius esse videtur’ 
(p. 12 b), long ago explained e&vou of the good-will of the ruled 
to their rulers and their willing consent to be ruled, but this 
escaped my notice till recently. See also Giphanius’ note, p. 68 sq.). 
18. aéré, ‘ by itself,’ without any addition of good-will; cp. 3. 6. 
1278 b 24, ovwépxovra: 3¢ xal rod (yy dvexey avrov (as contrasted with 
vd (qv wohes): 1. 9. 1257 a 2§, abrd yap rd ypnowua mpds avrd xarah- 
Adrrovrat, ext whéov & ovdev. Pindar had implied that the rule of the 
stronger (Plato, Laws 690 B) and of Bia (ibid. 714 E: cp. Gorg. 
484 B) is in accordance with nature, but is reproved for this by 
Plato (Laws 690 C). A confusion or identification of the stronger 
and the better, as Socrates remarks (Gorg. 488 B-D), pervades 
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before us shows that Aristotle is really quite at one with Erato- 

sthenes. The fragment of Menander quoted above is in the same 

spirit. Cp. also Menand. “Hpws, Fragm. 2 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 

Gr. 4. 128), 

xpiy yap eivas rd xaddy sl lalla 

hear ves dé savyrayot pporeiy péya. 

1255 b. 2. 4 Se dors x.r.A. THodAdes appears to qualify SovAeras, ob perros 
divara:, which words hang together and mean ‘wishes without 
succeeding.’ See Dittenberger, Gat. Gel. Anz. Oct. 28, 1874, 
p. 1371. We find soAAdms, however, out of its place in 5 (8). 2. 
1337 b 20, if we adopt the reading of 0', which is probably the 
correct one, and it may possibly be simply out of its place here. 
For the thought, cp. de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3 Sqq.: 4. 3 
767 b 6 sq.: Rhet. 2. 15. 1390 b 22-31: Pol. 1. 2. 1252 a 28 
sqq.: 2. 3. 1262a 21 sqq.: 7 (5). 7. 1306 b 28-30: also Eurip. 
Fragm. 76, 166, 167 (Nauck), and Plato, Rep. 415 A, dre ot» 
Evyyeveis Svres wdvres td perv woAd dSpoious dy ipiy avrois yervpre. 

4. ¥ dpdicPiimnos. Cp. 1255 a 12, 17. 

5. wai odx eloiy xr. These words have been interpreted in 
many different ways. Bern. (followed by Sus. and others) takes 
the meaning to be that ‘not all actual slaves and freemen are so 
‘by nature’: Mr. Congreve translates—' it is true that some are not 
by nature slaves, others by nature free, if you interpret aright fhe 
some and the others (ol pév, of 82). But does not of pe» mean ‘ol 
#rrovs, aS such’ (rd Bacbéy, 12558 11: cp. 1255b 15, rois xard 
vépor xat BracGeicr), and of d¢ ‘ of xpeirrous, as such’ (cp. rot Pudvacbas 
duvapévou xal xara Sivapuy xpeirrovos, 12554 g)—unless indeed we 
prefer to explain of »é» as meaning ‘those who are enslaved by 
force without deserving it,’ and of 8 ‘those who enslave others 
without possessing the superiority of virtue which makes the 
natural master’? 

6. +e pév.. . re 8¢, neut. (as appears from rd pév .. . rd d¢, 7-8). 

9. 7d 82 xands, sc. Seomd{ew: ‘but 2 wrongful exercise of this 
form of rule is disadvantageous to both,’ and then follows (ré ydp 
avrd «.r.A.) the reason why both suffer together from a wrongful 
exercise of it. This is that master and slave stand to each other 
as whole and part. 

11. pépos re Tod Seowdrou, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 10 8q. 

12. 8d nai cuppdpoy xr. ‘There is something advantageous 
to both in common,’ ‘there is a community of interest’: cp. 1. 2. 
12624 34, &d deomdry nal dovAm raird cuppépe, and Isocr. Epist. 
6. 3, By cowed 84 rot cupdeporros Svros, oben ofS Srws dy apycoripus 
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dpécxaw dumbeinv. The test of rd nowy cuppéepoy (= rd dixaoy, 3. 12. 
1282 b 17), which is here applied to slavery, is the proper test to 
apply to any political institution, for rd cowg oupgdépoy is a condition 
of soAdcrexy gidia (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.), and the end of 
the political union (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 11604 11). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
412 D, xal py rourd > dy pddsora gidoi, 5 Evxphépew iyyoiro rd abra Kal 
davrg@, xal Gray pddwora éxeivou pew ed mparrovros oinrat EupBaivey xad 
daurq e mparrew, ph o€, rovvavriov. Plato is perhaps thinking of 
political rule of a despotic kind, rather than-of the private relation 
of master and slave, when he says (Laws 756 E), dovdo yap dy xal 
Seomdras oix dy wore yévowro ditt. Aristotle himself, however, finds 
some difficulty in explaining in Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 32 sqq,, 
how friendship is possible between an animate instrument like the 
slave and his master, there being no xowevia between them (cp. 
Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 28 sqq.), but here, in the First Book of the 
Politics, no notice is taken of this difficulty: on the contrary, in 
Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 39 the slave is termed xowaws {wis (where per- 
haps (#7 and Bios should be distinguished). Compare with the 
passage before us Xen. Cyrop. 8. 7. 13, rods morods ribeaOar det 
éxacrov daurg’ ) 8¢ Krjows avray gorw obdanes atv r7 Big, dAAd paddop 
oly TH evepyeciq. 

14. rotrwv, i.e. Seamorelas xal Sovdeias. Busse (De praesidiis 
Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 42) compares such phrases as 
d£otcba ray dpolwy, rév ice (2. 9. 1269 b g, etc.). 

15. BracGeion. Aristotle has by this time forgotten that his 
dative plural agrees with dovA@ xal deonéry, and that Braceior, which 
suits only with 8ovAos, should have been replaced by a word which 
would have applied to deonérp also. 

16. xai dx rovrwy. The fact had been already proved (cp. 12524 
17) by tracing the development of xowwvia: it had already been 
shown that decworefa and sodcrix) dpxn belong to different xowerias: 
now it is shown that both the ruled and the mode of rule differ in 
the two cases. 

17. ddAfAats, Sc. ratrév. With his usual economy of words, 
Aristotle makes rairéy do here, though it fits in somewhat 
roughly. 

19. % péy oixovopsxy, 8c. dpx7. The household seems to be here 
viewed as under a povapyia (the three forms of which are Bacueia, 
tvupavels, aioupyyreia, 3. 14. 1285 a 17, 30: 6 (4). 4. 12924 18), 
because, though the rule of the husband over the wife is a moAcrua) 
apy (1. 12. 1259b 1), the rule of the father over the child is 
a Baoilin) dpyy (ibid.), and that of the master over the slave is 
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dcoworsey. Perhaps, however (cp. 3. 6. 1278b 37 sq., where 
olxcvopu) dpxy is distinguished from éeoworeia), the relation of 
master and slave may not be included under olxovojux) dpyy. In 
that case olxevopiey apyq will be a rule over free persons, but not 
over free and equal persons, like sod:run) dpyf. It must be 
remembered that the equals over whom sod:rin) doy is said to be 
exercised are not necessarily ivos xar’ dpi6pév, for they may be only 
twos ant’ evedoyiay (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 27). 

20. 6 péy cbv ath. Savepdr 34,16 . . . dpxy, 20, is parenthetical, 
and pe» ov introduces a reaffirmation of what -had been already 
implied in the definition of master and slave (1255b 6 sqq-) 
—that a master is a master by virtue of his nature—in order that 
a transition may be made to &ccxore) dxiornpy and sovlin) émorgya, 
and that these sciences, and especially the former, which Plato and 
Xenophon and Socrates had set on the level of Bacau}, wodcren, 
and oixesepuxy, May be replaced on the humble level which is really 
theirs. Xenophon had said (Oecon. c. 13. 5), dons ydp ros dpyuots 
dxOperan Bwraras souiv, Spor Sr: obros nai Seoworixovs arOpdwer duvaras 
dddones’ Eoris 3¢ Seoworinovs, divaras wouiy kal Bacduxovs, and again 
(Oecon. c. 21. 10), 8» dy lddvres [oi dpydra:| mnOios, nal pévos éxdore 
dpaicy vay épyaray Kai Gitoveccia mpds dAAnAous cai rtorusia xpariorg 
otea dadory, revroy éyd Gain dy tyew vi FOovs Baoduzov. This is just 
what Aristotle wishes to contest here and elsewhere in the First 
Book of the Politics. His way is to trace everywhere in Nature 
the contrast of the conditionally necessary (rd ¢£ iwobicses dvry- 
natow) and the noble (ré xadd»), and he makes it his business to 
distinguish carefully between the two. His work on the Parts of 
Animals is largely taken up with the inquiry, ‘what share Necessity 
and the Final Cause respectively have in their formation’ (see 
Dr, Ogle’s translation, p. XXXV). To mix up the dcoworen) exorigy 
with wodcreey or Bacduxq is to lose sight of this contrast. The 
management of slaves has for him nothing of rd caddw (4 (7). 3- 
13268 25, odddr yap rd ye dovAg, 7 dovdos, xpnoOa ceprde” § ydp 
dwivagts 4 wept rév deayxciay olderds peréxe: raw cadév). AS to TY 
roréo8e atvas, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 13. 1127b 15, card ty Eo yap am 
rg rodote ely drafdy dor, and 6. 13. 1143 b 24-28. Aristotle’s 
object is to correct Plato, who had said (Polit. 259 B), ravrge 32 
(sc. ri Bacdualy emioriuyy) 6 xexrnudvos ote, dy ve Epyaw dy re 
Buorys dv ruyying, mivres card ye rip réyrqe ain Beodunis éplse 
spoopnOnceras; Alxaiov your. Kal piv olxopdpes ye aal Seowdras rabrée. 
The possession of the science of directing slaves in their work 
is not of the essence of the master (cp. c. 13. 1260b 3 sq.), and 
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therefore he is not defined by it. The master may dispense with 
such knowledge by employing a steward (35). 

25. rods watdas, ‘the slaves.’ Camerarius (Interp. p. 45) aptly 
refers to the Aovdod:ddorados of the comic poet Pherecrates. ‘Ex 
ea fabulae parte, in qua ministrandi praecepta servo dabantur, petita 
suspicor quae leguntur apud Athenaeum, xi. p. 408 b— 

vuvt 8 asrovifer ray xidica Ode dumiiy 
xe tr éribele rdv nOpdr, 
et xv. p. 699 f— 
dsvady wor’ dbeOadv, oxdros yap ylyverat, 
xal row Avyvoxoy exdep’ evbels rdv Avxvoy’ 
(Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. Graec. p. 82). 
ely 8 Ay xd. We rather expect dyorouxis xal ra» Dov rar 
ro.ovray yevaey tis Siaxovias, but this slight looseness is characteristic. 
Perhaps with éyoroux; we should supply ‘might be taught.’ The 
example introduced by oloy is sometimes put in the nom.—e. g. in 
7 (5). 11. 1313 b 12, GAN’ elvas xarackérovs, oloy wep Zvpaxovcas al 
woraywyides xadovpera. It would seem that the teacher at Syra- 
cuse confined his instructions to a portion only of the services 
needful to the household; Aristotle suggests that other and higher 
kinds of service should also be taught, such as cooking. For 
éxi wAciov, see Ast, Lexicon Platon. 3. 113: ‘cum Vv. elva et ddvarOas 
est plus valere vel latius patere’—the latter here. Socrates had 
recognized a right and a wrong in éypomoda (Xen. Mem. 3. 14. 
§), but Plato counts dyorool nai pdyepos among the accompani- 
ments of a ddeypaivovea wédts (Rep. 373 C): Aristotle’s not un- 
friendly reference to the art in the passage before us illustrates 
his substitution (4 (7). 5. 1326 b 31: 2. 6. 1265a 31% 8qq.) of 
cadpéves nai ddevbepios as the ideal standard of living for the 
Platonic cwdpévws. He was himself charged by Timaeus the 
historian and others with being an epicure (see Polyb. 12. 24. 2, 
where Timaeus is quoted as saying that writers disclose by the 
matters on which they dwell frequently, what their favourite in- 
clinations are—rdv 8 "ApsroréAny, GWapriovra seovduis dv Trois ovy- 
ypdpyacw, dyoddyov elvas xal Aixvow: see also Grote’s note, Aristotle 
x. 24). Rational ways of living needed to be upheld against the 
savagery of the Cynics and the asceticism of some other schools. 
Besides, if the household slave could be taught to cook better, 
there would be all the less need to have recourse, in accordance 
with a common Greek practice, to the services of outside pro- 
fessionals. ‘ With the Macedonian times came in the fashion, con- 
tinued by the Romans, of having cooks among the slaves of their 
M 2 
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household, a custom apparently unknown to the earlier Athenians. 

. The reader will here again notice the curious analogy to the 
history of medicine, for among the late Greeks, and among the 
Romans, the household physician was always a slave attached to 
the family’ (Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, p. 287, ed. 1). 

27. yap introduces the reason why instruction on these subjects 
should be extended, as Aristotle suggests. 

29. wpd, according to Suidas (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 17) 
properly meant ari in this proverb, but Aristotle quotes it in 
a different sense. Another proverb may be compared (Strabo 8. 
P. 339) :— 

€ors IvAos mpd UvAoo LvAos ye pew dors xai dddos, 
or ina slightly varied form (Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroemiogr. 
Gr. 2. 423) :— 

€ors réxos mpd réxoto’ rdxos ye per dors cal Gos. 

32. rods Soddous, yet in 33 SovAas: see below on 1259 b 21. 

33. oddey péya 0682 ceprdv. Cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 8 25 SqQg.: 3.4. 
12772 33 Sqq.: and contrast the tone of the Oeconomicus of 
Xenophon, who, as we have already seen (above on 1255 b 20), 
finds in the direction of farm-work, and the winning of cheerful and 
vigorous service from slaves, a good school of political and even 
kingly rule (cc. 13, 21). 

36. éwitpowos. For the absence of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 36, and cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 10974 8, dwopov 3¢ kal ri SeAn- 
Onoeras Upderys f réxrey x... Vict. compares Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 
1198 b 12 sqq., where ¢pdmors is described as éwizpordés ris THs Go- 
dias, for the ewirpowos, though managing everything, owe dpxe: wavrep, 
GAAd wapacneud(es re Ceowdry cYoAny, Gres dy éxeivos p17) KeAUdperos wd 
Tey ayayxaiey éxxdeinrat Tou Tay Kade Tt cal NpoonkdsTay mparrew: CP. 
also the story of Pheraulas and Sacas (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 39-50). 
The éwirpowos would be himself a slave ((Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 5. 
13448 25 sq.), though one would think that it would not be easy 
to find a Guees dotAos fit for the position. Contrast the tone of this 
passage with that of Oecon. 1. 6. 1345. 5, émoxenréow oly rd péy 
airéy (rév deawdrny), rd 3¢ raw yuvaina, ds exarépos Suaupeira: ra Epya 
TRS olxopopias* cal rovro wocyreop é€v puxpais olxovopias dAsyaxs, ey & 
éwcrpowevopévais wohAdas «.r.A,. This is more in Xenophon’s tone. 
For a similar contrast between the teaching of this book of the 
Politics and the so-called First Book of the Oeconomics, see note 
on 12564 II. 

37. 4 82 xrqric, sc. SouAas, takes up & rg cracba, 32. 

dphoréper rodtew, i.e. dexworuy and dowler) emorgpy. 
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88. ofoy here, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 5024 7 sqq.), is ex- 
planatory (=‘nempe, nimirum, scilicet’), as in 3. 13. 1283 b x and 
other passages, rather than illustrative by instance or comparison. 

H Stxala. Cp. 1. 8.1256b 23 sq. and Isocr. Panath. § 163: 
also 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334a 2. The just and natural way of 
acquiring slaves is by raids of a hunting or campaigning type on 
Gvoe sovro:. odepuxy ris ova } Onpevrum is added in explanation 
Of érépa dudorépey rovrey, and to show that this science is neither 
identical with SovAccy nor with decroru) émorfpn. Being allied to 
war and the chase, it is more worthy of a freeman than the other 
two. 

1. xpnpanotiis. This word is of frequent occurrence in cc. 
8—1o, and also inc. 11, and the sense in which it is used varies 
greatly. Taking cc. 8-10 first, we shall find that, apart from 
passages in which the word is used in an indeterminate sense (such 
as 1256a 1, 1257b 5, g, 18), it is used 

(1) like erpru (1256 b 27, 40), in a sense inclusive of both the 
sound and the unsound form (1257 a 17, b 2, 36, 1258 a 6, 37): 

(2) of the unsound form (12574 29, 12584 8), which is also 
designated 4 pddcora xpnpariorixy (1256 b 40 sq.), % Kampen} xpnpa- 
reorixy (1257 b 20), pi) dwryxaia xpnpariorimy (1258 a 14), 7) pera- 
Baruch xpnpariorixh (1258 b 1): | 

(3) of the sound form (1258 a 20, 28), which is also designated 
Xpnparioriuy xara Gvow (1257 b 19), olkovopun) xpnpariore (1257 b 
20), 7 dvayxala ypnparioriun (1258 a 16). 

In c. rz, on the other hand, 7 xpnyariorey is made to include 
not two forms, but three (1258 b 12 8qq.), and these three forms 
are—A. 1) olxecordry xpnpanioru (1258 b 20), referred to as 9 xara 
gvow in 1258b 28: B. 4 peraPAnrixn xpnpariorun (1258 b 21): 
C. a kind midway between the two (1258b 27 sq.). In rots repaoe 
THY xpnpariorumy (Cc. 11. 1259 a §) the word seems to be used in an 
unfavourable sense. 

2. nara rev bGnyypdvov tpéwoy. Cp.c. 1. 1252417, ry bprynpemy 
péBo8oy. Either the transition from the slave (the part) to erjocs 
(the whole) is here said to be in conformity with Aristotle’s accus- 
tomed mode of inquiry, or the plan is foreshadowed by which the 
nature of «rjois and ypyyarioriay is ascertained through an analysis 
of them into their parts (cp. 1256.4 16, 7 8¢ xrjows woddd repelAnhe 
pépy nat é dovros), or again the meaning may be that Aristotle will 
continue to follow rd apdypara dvudpeva, as he in fact does in the 
sequel. Probably the first of these interpretations is the correct 
one. 
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The following passages will serve as illustrations—Metaph. 1. 4. 
1065 & 22, drws re ei orw  dvavridrns Stahopa, 7 8¢ kadopad dvois, 
dare xal 4 rédews: Phys. 6. 1. 2324 12, ef ody dudyxn f jpepel» 
§ xucioGas way, npepes O¢ xa sxacrow ray ABT, Sov dora ti cureyor 
npeyovw dua nal xwouperev, (See Vahlen’s note on Poet. 9. 1452 @ 
10: Bon. Ind. 873a 31sqq.: Bonitz, Aristotel. Studien, 3. 106— 
124. This use of Scre may have been common in conversational 
Greek.) Whichever view we take of the passage, the doubt whether 
xXpmsantorum is a part of olxovogian, or something quite different, will. 
be said to arise from the multifariousness of the forms of acquisi- 
tion falling under ypnparicrey. (This is no doubt more neatly 
expressed, if with Vahlen we take ef yap as = cirep.) It is implied 
to be easier to imagine ypnyarioriey a part of olxavopic), if it com- 
prises agriculture and sound modes of acquisition of the same kind, 
than if it has to do with less natural modes, exclusively or other- 
wise. ‘This is quite in harmony with the subsequent course of the 
inquiry, which results in the two-fold conclusion that agriculture 
and other similar ways of acquiring necessaries do form a part of 
Xpnpariorum, and that this part of ypnyersoruy is a part of olkovopich 
(cp. c. 8. 1256 b 26 and 37). To mark off the sound section of 
xpnparioriucy from the unsound is, in fact, the first step towards 
relating xenparioricn to olxovopixh. 

17. ap@rov. Ixerréov, or some such word, is dropped. The 
omission of words which will readily be supplied is characteristic 
of Aristotle’s style. 

19. nai xrijows is added, it would seem, because éripédcia does 
not clearly convey what is meant by erjocs rpopys. What this is, 
appears from Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 1120a 8, xpjow 8 «leas Bonet ypnpd- 
ray Sandvn cai Sdore’ 4 3d Anis cal 4 Gvdaxi eric pidrov. We find 
Xpyuarey xrijois mentioned in Pol. 1. 9. 1257 b 30. 

GAA pty, ‘but further there are many kinds of nutriment ’—not 
only many kinds of property (16), but many kinds of nutriment, 
and articles of subsistence are only one sort of property. 

21. Sore x.t.4. Cp. Hist. An. 8. 1.588 a 17 (referred to by Giph.), 
al d¢ xpdtes cal of Bios (rév (ger) xara rd fbn Kal rds rpopas diapépev- 
ow, and 8. 3. 590 a 13 Sqq. 

28. re ydp is here taken up by duoiws ¢ xai, 29, aS in 12544 9, 2. 
9. 1269 a 36 sqq., Hist. An. 8. 1. 588 b 24, etc. See Eucken de 
Partic. usu, 17-20. The classification here adopted ({godpdya, xap- 
wofpdya, taupeya) is not probably offered as absolutely exhaustive, 
for in Hist. An. 8. 6. 595 2 13~17 we find ronpdys and pefoddya (ga 
distinguished in addition to xapropdya, and in Hist. An. 1. 2. 488 a 
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14, in addition to capxopdya, xapmopdya, and mapddya, we hear of 
l&érpopa, oloy rd rév pedtrray yeeros Kal rd ray dpayvay. Bernays 
understands Aristotle: to connect gregariousness with an exclu- 
sively vegetable diet, and it certainly is not quite clear how he 
intends to class omnivorous animals. So far as they are carnivorous, 
we must suppose that they will be solitary. As to carnivorous 
animals, cp. Hist. An. r. 1. 488a 5, yauyowvyor 8 ovdéy dyedaiov. 
Vict. remarks—‘ nam aquilae, si gregatim volarent, longe viserentur, 
quare aves quibus aluntur se abderent; nunc autem solae, ideoque 
non conspectae, inopinantes illas capiunt: neque etiam invenirent 
simul tantos ipsarum greges, ut possent ipsis vesci.’ I am informed 
that ‘true as what Aristotle says is upon the whole, still there are 
many exceptions : e.g. nearly all Canidae, some seals, sand-martins, 
and some vultures are gregarious and yet carnivorous. Hares and 
some other rodents are grain-eating but not gregarious.’ Fish are 
often gregarious, yet piscivorous. The carrion-eating condor 
is ‘in a certain degree gregarious’ (Darwin, Voyage of the Beagle, 
p. 183). As to the bearing of the food of animals on the duration 
of pairing, see Locke, Civil Government, 2. § 79. 

26. xpds tds faordvas, ‘ad commoditatem victus’ (Bon. Ind. 
8. V.). 

atpeow is perhaps used here and nowhere else by Aristotle in 
its simplest sense of ‘taking’ or ‘ getting’; it is thus that Bonitz 
would seem to interpret the word here (Ind. 18 b 38), for he marks 
off this passage from others in which it bears its usual meaning of 
‘choice.’ Aristotle needed a word applicable at once to {@a, xapwoi, 
etc., and he finds it in aipeois. So Vict.: ‘ Natura tribuit singulis 
rationem eam, qua commode copioseque vivant, et sumant non 
magno labore quibus pascantur.’ Sepulveda, however, translates— 
‘itaque Natura, prout ratio postulat facile parandi cibum quem 
genus quodque animantium consectatur, vitas eorum distinxit, and 
“I do not feel certain that he is wrong (Lamb. ‘ harum rerum electi- 
onem’: Giph. ‘ delectu earum ’). 

toutwy, ‘the different kinds of food.’ 

27. éxdéorw, not ‘each individual member of the three classes of 
animals,’ but ‘each of the species contained in a class’ is probably 
meant. 

28. nai adrav trav Lyoddywy. Cp. de Part. An. 3. 12. 673 b 16, rd 
re yap trap rois pev moAdvaxids dort, trois 3¢ povopuerrepoy, xparoy 
avriy rev évainwv cal {pordcev’ rs b€ paddoy cal mpds ravra cai pos 
DAnha Orathéper ra re rev lyOver nal rerparddav nai gordcey. 

20, dpoiws 52 cal roév dvOpdwev. These words apparently answer 
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to ray re yap Onpiay (see above on 23). If so, we have here a further 
illustration of the remark made in 21-22, al 8:apopai ris tpopys rovs 
Biovs sewounxacs diaddpovras trav (gov. It would indeed be easy to 
supply of Bice mpds dAAndous dseoraow from the previous sentence, and 
the tautology of wot yap diadepovew «.r.A. is not decisive against 
this, but there are other cases (as has been pointed out above) 
in which re ydp is answered by dpoiws 8¢ xai, and irrespectively of 
this it seems likely that the genitive is of the same kind as in 
1253 b 27, or in 6 (4). 13. 1297b 30, 8npoxparia re yap od pia rdv 
apOpsy eors nal rav Ddwv duoiws, or in Phys. 8. 8. 263 a 1, xai 
Tay Kuwnoewv dpa doatrws: cp. 1256b 6, duolws 8€ kal mep rovs 
@rouvs. The translation will then be, ‘the same thing holds 
good of men too ’—i.e. their mode of life also differs according to 
the food on which they live. Pastoral nomads live on tame animals 
(31), hunters on fish or wild birds or beasts, brigands on their booty, 
whatever it may be, husbandmen on the produce of the soil and 
the fruits of domesticated plants and trees. 

81. of pev ody dpyérarot. Mev ody (which is taken up by of & 35) 
introduces a confirmation in detail of what has just been said 
(‘saepe usurpatur, ubi notio modo pronunciata amplius explicatur,’ 
Bon. Ind. 540b 42). For dpyérarot, cp. paordvas 26, and Herodo- 
tus’ account of the Thracians (5. 6, dpydy elvas xadAscorov [xéxperac], 
xis 8é épyarny aripdraroy rd (av dnd srodepou kal Aporvos KdAMorov). The 
remark illustrates the effect of men’s food on their mode of life. Is 
there a hint that the nomads live most like the golden race, who 
are described by Hesiod (Op. et Dies 112 sqq.) as living »oqu» drep 
te wdvey nal difvoc and dxndéa bupdy txovres (compare the ‘ table of 
the sun’ among the Ethiopians, Hdt. 3. 18)—most like the infant 
who simply draws on the stores of nature? It is possible, but it 
would be rash to assert this. For races are apparently held by 
Aristotle to take a step in advance, when they exchange the wan- 
dering pastoral life for the hard-working life of tillers of the soil (4 
(7). 10. 1329b 14). The leisure of nomad life may be too dearly 
purchased. On the merits of a pastoral (not nomad) population, see 
Pol. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 19 sqq. For the contrast of Aristotle’s views 
as to the natural mode of life with those of Dicaearchus, see vol. 1. 
p- 128, note 2. 

82. dvayxafou S¢ x.r.A. Cp. de Part. An. 4. 6. 682 b 6, avray d¢ 
rev amyvev by pév dorw 6 Bios vopadixds nal dia ry rpodny dyayxaioy 
éxroni{eay x... Their way of moving about is enforced on them ; 
their mode of life is none the less on the whole lazy and effortless, 
because they cannot avoid changing pastures from time to time. 
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86. Apereias. In treating Aporeia as a form of hunting (like 
Plato, Laws 823 B) and a natural way of acquiring food, Aristotle is 
not thinking of the pickpocket or highwayman of civilized societies 
—this kind of Agorys is called by him alexpoxepdns and dvehevOepor 
(Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1122. 7) and dde«os (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 a 19)— 
but of Agerefa as he meets with it in the pages of Homer, or of 
the wild Agoriua #xy mentioned by him in Pol. 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 23. 
The Etruscans were ‘even more pirates than traders’ (Meltzer, 
Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 169), and practised piracy not only in the 
Western Mediterranean but even in the Adriatic (see Dittenberger, 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum, vol. i. p. 184) at the very time at 
which Aristotle was writing. Mr. C. T. Newton (Contemp. Rev. 
Dec. 1876) mentions a bronze plate recording a treaty between two 
cities of Locris, Oianthe and Chalion, which stipulates that it shall 
be lawful for the citizens of both States to commit piracy anywhere 
except within their own or their ally’s harbours. ‘The date of 
this inscription,’ he adds, ‘is probably not earlier than B.c. 431.’ 
Cp. also Cic. de Rep. 3. 9. 15: vitae vero instituta sic distant, ut 
Cretes et Aetoli latrocinari honestum putent. The Western Medi- 
terranean was a scene of piracy down, probably, even to the time 
of Aristotle and later (Meltzer, Gesch. der Karthager, 1. 342 8qq.). 
The Greeks, after all, felt that the robber had something of the 
warrior about him. Both Plato (Laws 845(C) and Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac. 2. 6 sq.) approve the Spartan tolerance of adroit theft of 
necessaries. Aristotle makes Agorefa a kind of hunting, and 
hunting a kind of war (1256 b 23). We ourselves look back on 
the Vikings with admiration; yet, as Mr. Burton says (History of 
Scotland, 3. 232), the Vikings ‘got their capital by force.’ It 
should be noticed, however, that in c. 11 Agoreia is passed over in 
silence, and indeed @ypevrn in general. Aristotle apparently re- 
gards Ayorai as plunderers for the sake of subsistence, for in t256a 
19-b 7 he seems to be concerned with the provision of rpopa: he 
may perhaps also regard them as in the main appropriators of 
articles of food—grain, cattle, and the like. He does not explain 
how a brigand or pirate’s mode of life is marked off from others 
by a difference of nutriment, and it is not clear how it can be 
called airédvros. 

37. rovadrny, ‘suitable for fishing’: cp. roatra 1253 a 24, where 
the sense is ‘ possessed of the power of performing their appointed 
work '—so here ‘ possessed of the power of supplying fish.’ See on 
raovres Riddell, Plato’s Apology, p. 137. 

39. trav dydpew xapwév. Aristotle does not include in his 
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enumeration those who live on the fruits of wild trees, like the 
‘acorn-eating Arcadians’ (Hdt. 1. 66: Alcaeus, Fragm. gr) of early 
days, before Demeter and Dionysus had given men corn and wine 
(Leutsch and Schneidewin, Paroem. Gr. 1. 42). 

40. Sco. ye adrégurovy «.r.A. Giph. ‘vitae genus quod naturae 
instinctu agat et actionem habeat naturalem’: Bern. ‘ diejenigen 
(Lebensweisen), welche auf Ausbeutung von Naturerzeugnissen 
beruhen’: Sus. ‘welche eine unmittelbar-nattirliche Thatigkeit 
betreiben.’ Vict., however, translates ‘vitae quaecunque suam e 
seque natam culturam habent, and explains the words in his com- 
mentary ‘vita quae pariat ipsa vi sua sineque alius auxilio quod 
alat’ ; and Liddell and Scott interpret airéguros ¢pyacia here as = 
avrovpyia, a rendering not far removed from that of Vict., which is 
probably right —compare such words as airdémows (Soph. O. C. 696), 
avrareAeoros, avroyéveOkos. The meaning will then be ‘lives whose 
work is self-wrought,’ and not achieved with the help, or at the 
expense, of others, like the life of dAAcy} xal xawndela. Cp. 1. 10. 
1258 a 40, ris 8¢ peraBrnrujs Weyoudns ducaiws (ob yap xara duow GAN’ 
dx’ aAdAnAwy doriv, Rhet. 2. 4. 1381 a 21, 8d: rovs éAevOeplous xai 
rous avdpeious tipdot xal rovs dixaious’ roovrous 8 trodapBadvovas rovs 1) 
ad’ érépoy (avras’ rovovros 8° of awd rov épyd{er Oa, xal rovreyv of dd 
yewpylas nal résy Ddwy of avrovpyot wddiora, and [Plut.] Inst. Lac. c. 12. 

41. 8 d\Aayijs cai xawnAeias. Kazydcia is perhaps meant to 
explain and limit dAAayn, for d\Aay) up to a certain point is natural 
(12574 15, 28). Still even the simplest form of ddayj may 
possibly not deserve the epithet airéguros. 

3. wpocavanAnpoivres «.7.X., ‘eking out the shortcomings of one 1256 b. 
mode of life, where it falls short of completeness of provision, by 
adding on some other.’ The superlative éydeéoraroy is perhaps 
used because men may be éevdecis not only eis rdvayxaia, as in the 
case before us, but also els twepoyyy f els dwédavow (Rhet. 1. 12. 
1372 b 24 8q.); or else it is used here, as elsewhere by Aristotle 
(see Bon. Ind. 403 a 38qq.), in a sense in which the use of the 
comparative would seem more natural. ‘H rvyxdve «1A. implies 
that the added mode of life must be one which will supply the 
deficiencies of the other: thus when brigandage is added to the 
nomadic life, or hunting to agriculture, it is because brigandage 
and hunting fill up gaps which the pastoral and agricultural 
modes of life leave unfilled. Compare Strabo, p. 833. 27 sqq.: 
Dio Chrysostom’s picture (Or. 7. 224 R) of the life of the rude 
Euboean mountaineers, (apew d¢ dxd Onpas as rd modu, puxpdy ti TIS 
ys erepya{spevos: Diodorus’ picture of the Ligurians (5. 39. 3, xu- 
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yias 8¢ mrocovvras cuvexeis, dv als wodAd Tay Onplov yeipovpevor riy ex Trav 
kapray ona Sopbovrras): and Leyden’s of the Border people 
. (Scenes of Infancy) :— 

‘The Scott, to rival realms a mighty bar, 

Here fixed his mountain home: a wide domain, 

And rich the soil, had purple heath been grain; 

But what the niggard soil of wealth denied, 

From fields more blessed his fearless arm supplied.’ 
‘The Shetlander is a fisherman who has a farm; the Orkneyman 
a farmer who has a boat’ (Tudor’s Orkneys and Shetland, quoted 
in the Saturday Review for July 14, 1883). 

4. abrdpxns, i.e. v rois dvayxaios (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 4), which 
is a very different thing from atrdpxea rot ed (hv (3. 9. 1280 b 34). 

6. cuvavayxdiy. Bernays: ‘wie das Beditirfniss zum Verbinden 
verschiedener Lebensweisen treibt’ (compels them to combine 
different modes of life). But if we look back to 1256 a 27, we 
shall see that it is taste (rd 48%) that leads men to select this or that 
mode of life, though necessity may force them to eke it out with 
some other ;: will not the meaning therefore be—‘as necessity in con- 
junction with taste may compel’? Cp. Rhet. 2. 7. 1385 b 2, where it 
is pointed out that a service may be explained away by the plea that 
those who rendered it did not render it out of kindness alone, but 
were in part compelled (cvvyvayxdoéycav): [Demosth.] adv. Aristog. 
2. C. 10, f) mpoaipoupévous f} ovvavayra{opévous: and Xen. Hiero 3. 9. 

7. rovaurn, that which is necessary for sustenance, and which 
is aurépuros. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvanAnpwors yap ris 
évdelas 7 Grown enGupia. 

8. daiverar &8oudvn, ‘is evidently given.’ 

waow, here not ‘all human beings’ (as in 1253 30), but ‘all 
animals.’ 

9. xara Thy mpdmy yéveow. We have the proof of this in ro—15, 
and of reAewwOetow in 15-20, as Prof. Jowett has already remarked. 
The expression xara riv mparmy ey ty pnrpi yéveow occurs in Eth. 
Eud. 1. §. 12164 7. 

ll. tocadryy ... és. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 51~52) finds in 
Aristotle’s writings only one other instance of this use of &s—Pol. 
7 (5). 5: 1305 a 32. He adds—paullo saepius in libris pseudo- 
Aristoteleis particula os eo modo usurpatur.’ 

12. ofovy Sca oxwAnxorone? 4 goroxei. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 1. 
7322 25-32, raw 8d (guy ra per rehecroupyet nai dxwdpre Oupate Smenw 
daur@, olov doa {poroxei eis rovpparés, ra 8¢ ddidpbpwroe éxrixres 5 
areAnpis Tiy avrov popdny ray dé rowovrey Td per drapes ” 
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dvapa oxewdnxoroxe’’ Siapepe: 8 giv xal oxodrn’ poy pev ydp corw éf 
of yiveras rd ywopevov ex pépous, rd 8¢ rowdy eort rpopy TE ywopuerg, 
oxarnt & ef ob 1d ywwdpevor Grou ddov yiverasz. A part of the contents 
of the egg is intended only to serve as nutriment for the young 
creature ; it is used for that purpose and there is an end of it; the 
lower part of the oxeAné, on the contrary, though in Aristotle’s view 
it furnishes in the first place nutriment to the upper and thus aids 
its growth, begins itself, after it has done this, to grow and receive 
articulation ; and thus no part of the oxwAné can be said, as a part 
of the egg can, to be set apart simply and permanently for the sole 
purpose of nutriment. This is explained in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 
763.2 9-16, wowovvras 8¢ Kai ri avénow dpoiws rois oxwAn&w ént ra 
dve yap nal thy apxny avédvovras of oxaAnxes’ ey Te Kato yap 7 Tpody) 
Trois dye" xai rourd ye dpoiws eye Tois ex THY Gav, WAY exeiva pev KaTay- 
adioxe sav, ev 3¢ Trois oxwAnKoroKoupevais, Gray avénOy ex THs év Tp KaTw 
popiy avordcews Td dvyw poptoy, ovres éx Tov trodoiwmou dicapOpovra rd 
xdreber. On the oxddAnt and ra oxwAnxoroxovrra (i.e. Insects, Hist. 
An. 5. 19. 550 b 26), see Dr. Ogle’s translation of Aristotle on the 
Parts of Animals, p. xxvii sqq. I can find space only for the 
following quotation. ‘It has been supposed that Aristotle had in 
some extraordinary way overlooked the eggs of insects, and fancied 
that these animals produce primarily grubs or maggots. This, 
however, was not so. He says that there are two kinds of scolex, 
one capable of motion, in other words a grub or maggot, the other 
incapable of motion, and so excessively like an ovum in shape, size, 
and consistency, as to be indistinguishable from it, excepting by con- 
sidering its ulterior changes (de Gen. An. 3. 9. 758 b 10 sqq.).’ The 
only difference between the case of oxwAnxoroxovvra and goroxotvra 
on the one hand and {qoroxowvra on the other is, that rd Aeurdpevoy 
(1258 a 36)—i.e. the surplus material beyond that which is drawn 
upon in the process of generation—is in the former case severed 
from the mother, inasmuch as it forms a part of the egg or oxoaAzné, 
while in the case of (woroxotrra it is retained within the person of 
the mother in the form of milk. Cp. de Gen. An. 3. 2. 752b 19 
8Qq., 7 yap rors dua thy re rov (gov vAny ev rp ge ribnos Kai TH ixavnv 
spony mpos ray atfnow emet yap ov Suvara redeoww ev aity 7 dpms, 
Guvextixres THY Tpodiy év TH gp’ Tois pew yap (poroxouperas ey Grp 
popip yiveras 7 Tpodn, Td Kadovpevoy ydAa, éy rois pacrois’ Trois 8 dpmas 
Tovro mae 7 rots €y rois pois, Tovvavrioy pévros f of re GrOperot oLovras 
nal "Adxpaiwy gyno é6 Kporemarns, od yap rd Neuxcy éort ydAa, dAAG rd 
exper’ rovro ydp darw 7 rpody rois veorrois. In the case of many kinds 
of fish, indeed, and among them the Salmonidae, provision is made 
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complete {in the sense of lacking an end] or in vain, therefore (ody) 
all of them must necessarily be made by Nature for the sake of 
men.’ Aira wdyra 22 has been variously interpreted ‘all plants and 
animals,’ ‘all wild animals’ (Sepulv. ‘ipsas omnes feras’), and ‘all 
animals.’ I have explained the expression in the first of these 
ways in vol. i. p. 128, but perhaps on the whole the third inter- 
pretation is the one most likely to be correct, for plants have just 
been said to exist for the sake of animals generally, so that they 
would not be ‘in vain’ if they did not exist for the sake of men; 
besides, what Aristotle is here especially concerned to prove (cp. 
Onpia 24) is that the lower animals are made by Nature for the 
sake of men; he proceeds, in fact, at once to infer from this, that 
the kind of war which is waged against wild animals and to com- 
pel natural slaves, who differ but little from the lower animals, to 
submit to enslavement is a natural form of Supply. The inter- 
pretation of Sepulveda—‘all wild animals ’—is a possible interpre- 
tation (cp. @npla 24), though the assertion that Nature has made all 
wild animals for the sake of men seems strange, if we look back to 
18, rév 32 dyplov, el py mdyra, d\Ad rd ye wAeiora, where the contrary 
seems to be implied. It is true, however, that the same assertion 
is made, though less conspicuously, if we interpret aira mdvra ‘all 
animals’ or ‘all plants and animals.’ Aristotle’s aim in the passage 
is to show that just as property in the sense of what is necessary 
for sustenance is given by Nature to all animals, so the lower 
animals themselves are made by Nature for the sake of men. Com- 
pare Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 10, and Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 14 (referred to 
by Mr. Eaton) and 2. 62-64 (referred to by Giph.). In the last- 
named passage Cicero argues that as flutes are made for the sake 
of those who can use them, so the fruits of the soil exist far more 
for the sake of men than for the sake of the lower animals, ‘tan- 
tumque abest ut haec bestiarum etiam causa parata sint, ut ipsas 
bestias hominum gratia generatas esse videamus.’ Cp. also Metaph. 
A. 10, 1075 a 16, mdvra 8¢ cuvreraxrai mes GAN’ oby dpolws, cal trod 
xal rrqva xa) hurd’ eal oby ovras éxes Sore pi) elvas Oarépy mpds Oarepor 
pondty, GAN’ eori t1, 

Ql. déredés. In using this word, is Aristotle referring to man or to 
the lower animals, which are made for the sake of man? He has 
often been taken to refer to the state of incompleteness in which man 
would be left, if he were unprovided with sustenance when past the 
earliest period of existence. Mr. Welldon translates the passage— 
‘ assuming then that none of Nature’s products is incomplete or 
purposeless, [as man requires food and the other animals are 
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suited to his consumption].’ But looking to the form of the sen- 
tence (wovei . . . wewoinxévar), it seems more likely that Aristotle refers 
in the protasis as well as in the apodosis, and in dreA¢s as well as in 
parny, to the lower animals. *‘Aredés may in fact bear the meaning 
‘lacking an end,’ and it is thus that Zeller (‘ohne Zweck,’ Gr. Ph. 
2. 2. 565. 6), Bonitz (‘ ovx €yov rédos sive ob évexa,’ Ind. 119 a 48), and 
Susemihl in his translation (‘ zwecklos ’) explain it here. Bonitz men- 
tions no other passage in which the word areAns is used in this sense, 
but perhaps de Gen. An. 1.1. 715b 14, 7 8¢ Qiois hevyes rd dreipor rd 
pv yap darespow aredés, 7 8¢ Guots det (nrei rékos may be compared: 
cp. Plato, Phileb. 24 B, det roisuy 5 Adyos jpiv onpaives rovre py Tédos 
éxew” dredy 8 dyre Syrov wavranacw anecipe yiyverbor, But dreAns is 
rarely used in this sense, and I incline on the whole to follow Sepul- 
veda, who translates ‘imperfectum’ and adds in his note the ex- 
planation ‘quod non referatur ad aliquem finem, res enim quaeque 
suo fine perficitur (Metaph. x),’ where Metaph. I. 4. 1055a 12, 
rédos yap exe 7 redeia Scahopa, Sowep nai riAda rep réAos eyew Aéyerat 
réAeta is probably referred to: cp. Metaph. 4. 16. 1021 b 23, és ols 
tmapxes rd rédos owovdaioy, ravra Aeyera: reAeca’ xara yap Td fyew rd 
rédos réAeta. 

parm. Cp. de An. 3. 12. 4344 30, rd 8¢ (Gor dvayxaioy aicbyow 
éxew, el pnddy parny moet 1 pvots” evexd rov yap mavra trdpxe ra hice, 
i) cupsropara éoras Tay évexd rov. Cp. also de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 
2-5: de Animalium Incessu 2. 704 b 15 sq. 

dvayxatoy tév dvOpdéwev gvexey «.1.A. Aristotle is unaware that 
many animals existed long before man. We are reminded here of 
the Socratic teleology, according to which the movements of the 
sun in summer and winter are arranged with a view to the advan- 
tage of man (Xen. Mem. 4. 3. 8, xai ratra wavranacw foer dvOporey 
évexa yeyvouévns). But to Aristotle man is only was réAos, not rd 
érxaroy rédos (Phys. 2. 2.1944 35). He assumes, it will be noticed, 
that animal food is necessary to man, and thus incidentally pro- 
nounces against those scruples as to its use which can be traced 
back in Greece to very early days. Orphic teaching forbade it (Plato, 
Laws 782): Empedocles was against it (see Prof. Campbell, Intro- 
duction to the Politicus of Plato, p. xxiii sq.): Democritus seems to 
have allowed the slaughter only of those animals which injure or 
wish to injure man (Stob. Floril. 44. 16, quoted by Bernays, Theo- 
phrastos’ Schrift tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 149), and in this view he was 
apparently followed by Theophrastus (Porphyr. de Abstin. 2. 22), 
who may possibly be alluding to the passage of the Politics before 
us when he says (ibid. 2. 12), ef 8é A€yos ris Gre ovy Frrov ray Kapwap 
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nal ra (ga Hyiy db Oeds eis ypnow dédeoxen—if indeed we are right in 
ascribing this passage, with Bernays (op. c##. p. 61 sqq.), to Theo- 
phrastus and not to Porphyry. His contemporary at the head of 
the Academy, Xenocrates, was also opposed to the use of animal 
food, though for a different reason (Xenocr. Fragm. 58—Mullach, — 
Fr. Philos. Gr. 3. 127: Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 678. 6, ed. 2). The un- 
hesitating language of Aristotle on this subject is deserving of notice. 
If there were those in antiquity who ascribed the Politics to Theo- 
phrastus, this passage at all events can hardly be from his pen. 
Observe that Aristotle does not here notice the case of carnivorous 
animals other than man. 

22. aéra wdvta. See above on 20. 

23. 8&3 «7A. The following extract from Susemihl, Qu. Crit. 
Pp. 347, will show how variously this passage has been interpreted. 
‘Victorium si audimus, cui adstipulati sunt Giphanius, Schneiderus, 
Boiesenius, airs et 7 ad moAcepuxny pertinent, ut nihil nisi parenthesis 
sint 7 yap Onpevrix? pépos avrys, qua indicetur cur bellum etiam contra 
bestias geri queat contendi: sin Lambinum, Schnitzerum, Stahrium, 
Bernaysium, airs ad sodcuixny et 9 ad Onpevruxqy: sin Garveum, 
Hampkeum, alios, airs ad xryruny et 7 ad Onpevreeny spectat.’ Vic- 
torius’ commentary refers 7 to woAeyixn, but his translation refers it 
to Gnpevrixy (‘studium enim venatorum pars ipsius [artis bellicae] est, 
quo decet uti,’ etc.). Bernays takes airjs as meaning rijs rodepsnjs 
and refers 7 to 7 Onpevrixy, and this seems to be the more natural 
interpretation, looking to the close sequence in which 7 stands to 
Onpevrixn, but then we hardly expect rovroy rév médepov 26, though it 
is true that hunting has just been brought under the head of war 
(23: cp. 1255 b 38). Those who refer 7 to 9 soXepsxy will point 
to the use of the word sdAcuoy in 26, and may also adduce 
Isocr. Panath. § 163, ray dé wodgpov tre\duBavoy dvayxaéraroy pév 
iva: xai Scxadraroy rév pera mavrev avOporey mpds thy aypiéryra Thy 
réov Onpiov yryvdpevoy, Sevrepoy 8¢ roy perd Tay ‘EAAnvwr apis rovs Bap- 
Bapous rots xai hicet roepious dvras Kat mdvra roy ypovoy émPBovAevorras 
np (cp. Plutarch, Demetrius, c. 8: Porphyr. de Abstin. 1. 14: 
and Dio Chrysost. Or. 38. 137 R); Isocrates here certainly speaks 
of war, not hunting. But Anstotle has just said that hunting is a 
part of war, and the sentence seems to run more naturally if 7 is 
referred to 7 Onpevrucn. The words 7 det ypjobas wpos re rd Gnpia x.r.d., 
in fact, acquire fresh point, if connected with 4 @npeurixn: Onpevrixn is 
not only to be brought to bear against @npia, as the name might 
suggest, but also against men who are like 6npia. The reference of 
§ to 7 Oypevri«y is still further supported by two passages of Plato 
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dered by Sepulveda—‘ quae (quaestuaria) vel suppetere debet, vel 
res ab ipsa comparari, quae condi reponique solent necessariae ad 
vitam et ad civitatis aut domus societatem tuendam accommodatae’; 
he adds in his note the following explanation—‘aut haec quae- 
stuaria facultas adesse debet patrifamilias atque homini civili, ut per 
eam res necessariae ab ipsis comparentur, aut certe per eam res 
necessariae comparari debent ab eo, cuicumque tribuatur. He 
evidently refers atrny 28, not to rijs olxovopexns 27, to which Bern., 
Sus., Stahr, and others are probably right in referring it, but to 
ei8os xryrixijs 26. There is much more to be said for his view that 
xpnpara, the suppressed antecedent of Sy xpnudroy, is the subject of 
txdpxy. It is thus that both Stahr and Vahlen (Aristotel. Aufsatze, 
2. 32) interpret the passage. For the case and position of ypnydray 
within the relative sentence, see Vahlen ud: supra, who compares 
4 (7). 1.1323b15: 6 (4). 4. r290b 28: 6 (4). 5. 1292b 8. If 
we follow these authorities (as I have done in vol. 1. p. 129), we 
shall translate—‘ which (form of the Science of Supply) must either 
be forthcoming, or Household Science must itself ensure that 
storeable commodities shall be forthcoming,’ etc. This interpreta- 
tion of the passage, however, is open to the objection that it sup- 
plies a different subject with the words tmdpyew and imdpxy, whereas 
the sentence certainly reads as if one and the same subject should 
be supplied with each. I incline, therefore, on further considera- 
tion, to suggest a different interpretation. May not there be an 
ellipse of ‘having to do with’ before &» dori @ncavpiopds xpnpdrwr, 
just as there is in 4. 3. 1253 b 3, olxovopias 8 pepn, e& Sv mddw olxia 
ounomeey, and in 1. 11. 1258 b 27 sqq., zpiroy d¢ el8os ypnpaniorixns 
... Goa dnd ys cal réy dro ys ywopdvey x.r.A. (see above on 1253 b 
3)? If we explain the passage thus, & (el3os xryriuijs) will be the 
subject both of isdpyew and of imdpyn. On Bernays’ proposed 
substitution of xa6é for 8, see Sus. Qu. Crit. p. 352. For other 
suggested emendations, and for Susemihl’s own view of the pas- 
Sage, see notes 2 and 3 in Sus.*, vol. 1. p. 116. In strictness 
the function of oixovoyen is not rd mopicacba rd xara ri} oixiay, but 
8 xpnoarba (c. 8. 1256 a 11: cp. diabeiva, C. 10. 12568 a 24); 
we are told, however, here (cp. pdduora, ‘if possible,’ c. 10. 1258 a 
34), that if 4 card gvow exrnrixy is not forthcoming from the first, 
cixowopssxy) Must see that it is forthcoming. "Eor! @ncavptopos ap- 
pears to be added because there are things necessary to human 
life (e. g. light, air, fire) which cannot be stored. On Storeableness 
as an attribute of Wealth, see Comte, Social Statics, E. T. p. 131, 
and J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy B. 1. c. 3. § 3. 
N 2 
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Are slaves and cattle, however, susceptible of @noavpicpds? and 
does Aristotle’s definition of wealth include wealth in land? 
For the various kinds of wealth, genuine and other, see 2. 7. 
1267 b 10sq. and Rhet. 1. §. 1361a 12 sqq. J.S. Mill defines 
wealth (Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary Remarks, 
and B. 1. c. 3. § 3) as ‘useful and agreeable things of a material 
nature, possessing exchange value.’ Aristotle says nothing here 
of exchange value, though his definition of xpyyera in Eth. Nic. 
4.1. 1119 b 26 as mavra dowry 9 afia voulopart perpeira: implies this 
limitation. How far does his account of wealth in the passage 
before us agree with his account of ergpara in c. 4.125428 16, 
where he seems to exclude dpyava wounrixd from xrjow? Such dpyava 
are certainly ypnowpa els xorvwviay médews fj olxias. On Mill’s definition, 
see Prof. H. Sidgwick in the Fortnightly Review for Feb. 1879. Meér 
ovy is taken up. by pév roixvy 37, and answered by 8¢ 40. 

31. éx todrwy. ‘Ex is here used of the ‘material’ of which 
wealth is made, the ‘elements’ which constitute it: cp. 2. 2. 12614 
22, ex rredvwy avOparey. 

ydp, ‘ for true wealth is not unlimited in quantity (consisting as it 
does of Spyava, and no épyayoy being unlimited either in size or quan- 
tity), and the wealth of which we speak is not unlimited in quantity.’ 
Just as a very large or very small shuttle, or too many shuttles or 
too few, would be in the way and ineffective for the end (cp. 4 (7). 
4- 13264 35 sqq.), So too large or too small a supply of necessary 
and useful commodities is unfavourable to dya#} (en. This thought 
was taken up by Epicurus: cp. Porphyr. de Abstin. 1.49, &psoras ydp, 
gyoiv, 6 rns Pucews mdovros nal forw eirdpicros, 6 8d THY Kevav Sofa» 
dépiorés re hy xal Svowdpioros. Bernays (Theophrastos’ Schrift tiber 
Frémmigkeit, p. 145) compares also the fourteenth xupia dofa of 
Epicurus (Diog. Laert. 10. 144). Cp. also Plutarch de Cupiditate 
Divitiarum, c. 4. 524 E-F. For atrdpxea, cp. c. 9. 1257 a 30. 

82. Xédwv. See Fragm. 13. 71 sqq., and Theognis 227 where 
the lines appear in a slightly altered form. They seem to be 
present to Isocrates’ memory in De Pace § 7. 

83. wehacpévoy dySpdou, ‘made known to men.’ 

84. rats ddAats téxvais, ‘in the case of other arts.’ 

35. od8€y ydp spyavoy «.r.A. Aristippus appears to have met 
this argument by anticipation ; cp. Fragm. 58 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. 
Gr. 2. 412), obx Sowep inddnpya 1d peifoy dvcxpnoroy, ovrw Kai f) whelew 
Krjois’ Tou wey yap ev ry xpnoes 1rd Twepirrdp eumodi{e Ty d¢ nai day 
XpyoOas xard xaspby teors nad pépes. 

; 8@. See, J. S. Mill, Principles of Political Economy, Preliminary 
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Remarks, on definitions of wealth which, like that in the text, treat 
it as ‘a mass of instruments.’ | 

88. 8° fv aitiav. The reason apparently is that the acquisition 
of the things assigned by Nature for the service of man is a 
necessity of human life. For #», see above on 12524 20, and cp. 
de An. 2.7. 4194 6. 

40. jw is affected by attraction to xpyparicrumy, though atrd is 
not: the fem. continues to be used in 41—1257 4 5. 

41. & jv. How this happens, we learn in 1. 9. 1257 b 35 sqq. 

8. éxeiyns. ‘Pronomen éxeivos ab Aristotele etiam ad proximas 
voces trahitur’ (Busse, de praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, 
p. 24, who refers to Pol. 7 (5). 6. 1306a 10: Meteor. 2. 6. 364a 
8 sq.). 

4 8 dureipias. Cp. 1257 b 3. 


C. 9. 


1257 a. 


7. na’ aitéd. On predication «af aird, see Anal. Post. 1. 4. 73a ) 


34—b 24 and other passages collected in Bon. Ind. 212 a 3sqq. We 
have here to do with use xa aird. A thing is used «af atré, when 
it is used as being what it is and nothing else. Thus the term is 
explained in 12 by xpqcdas rq brodjpars 5 trddnua, The peraSdrnrix) 
xpnoes of a shoe is an use of it xa& airé, as much so in fact as the 
oixeia ypyois, the use of it as an article of wear; it is because the 
shoe is a shoe that the buyer buys it and the wearer wears it; still 
the one use is olxeia rov mpdyparos (the use for which the shoe was 
made) and the other is not. If the shoe were used, on the con- 
trary, for measuring, it would not be used as a shoe, but as being of 
a certain length. This is explained in Eth. Eud. 3. 4. 1231 b 38 sq., 
where, however, the writer so far departs from Aristotle’s view that 
he treats the sale of an article as an use of it xard cupPeSneds, not 
xaf airé. From the use made of commodities in simple exchange 
must be distinguished the use made of them by the unsound xpnpa- 
siotixy, Which aims at the indefinite increase of wealth (c. 9. 1257 b 
35 8q.). 

14 4 peraBdAntinh, sc. xpos, as in 9, OF réxey? The latter view 
seems preferable, for we must supply réx»y with 9 rocairn peraBAn- 
sium in 28. Perhaps, however, we may translate simply ‘ exchange ’ 
(Bern. Sus. ‘ Tauschhandel’). 

15. péy has no &¢ to answer to it, apparently because at 7 xal 8mAor 
the intended course of the sentence is changed: we expect it to 
be continued—' but later passing the limit of necessity and nature.’ 

dx rod xatd guow, ‘from that which is natural’ (Mr. Welldon, 
‘from natural circumstances ’). 

17. 7 xat Sidov «.7.A. Vict. ‘quo perspicuum etiam est non con- 
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dAdayn, so that the sense is much the same, whichever view 
we adopt. 

mAelovos Tis Koweviag ovens, i.e. ‘extended,’ in opposition to 
speryn (Bon. Ind. 618b 34): cp. 2. 2. 1261 b 12, nat Bovderai y F3n 
rére elvas mdXs, Cray avrdpen oupBaivy Thy Kowoviay evar Tov mAnOous. 
‘H peraSdyruy seems to be regarded as beginning in the xaopy and 
the mrss. 

ot pev yap x.r.A. As to the phrase soA\&y xa érépwy, see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 8: ‘xai interdum duo adiectiva coniungit, quorum alterum 
definiendo alteri inserviat, non solum ubi prius adiectivum modus est 
(wodAol xal madatol Aéyouor, Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098 b 27 al.), sed etiam 
in aliis.. It has been much discussed, on what verb the words 
foAAGy Kal érépov depend. Schn. would supply ¢8éovro, while Bern. 
thinks that no addition is needed, inasmuch as rceywpiopévoe contains 
the notion of ‘wanting.’ For Susemihl’s view, see his note. Vict., 
however, would seem from his commentary to supply éxowavour— 
certainly the most natural course, and that which best agrees with 
tdelovos THs Kowwvias ovens. Aristotle is commonly chary of words, 
and often expects us to supply a word from a previous clause 
which is not altogether suitable—e. g. in 3. 16. 1287b 28 (i80:): 
6 (4). 13. 12978 40 (mopifew): 2. 5. 1264 b 2 (oixovopqce). 
Cp. also 8 (6). 8. 1322a 16-18. Both household and village 
have a certain aggregate of commodities at their disposal, but 
whereas in the household what one member has all others have, in 
the village this is not so; on the contrary, some members of the 
village have corn and no shoes, others shoes and no corn. The 
members of the village are described as xeywprapdvos, i. e. they are no 
longer épogimvos Or 6udxarros, but are parted into a plurality of house- 
holds. The use of the word xowoveiy in reference both to the 
household and to the village is of course not fortunate, for the 
household shares in what it possesses in a different sense from the 
village. 

23. xara tds Seyjces, in contrast to the practice of «dao. 

woveio0ar tds peraddces...kard thy dddayhy. *AAAayy here 
means ‘barter’: jerddoors is the more comprehensive word, 
including barter as one of its forms. 

24. xai (in place of which Bern. conjectures xa) viv) probably 
means ‘no less than the members of the village.’ 

26. éwi widov 8 od8dy, i.e. no money, which is here contrasted 
with ra xpyoma, not that it is not itself one of ra xpnoima (36), but 
because it is not directly useful for subsistence, like corn or wine. 


29. xpypaniorinis, i.e. ris pddtora xpnpariorinys, 1256 b 41. 
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80. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 13. 1118 b 18, dvarAnpwors yap rhs dvbeas 7 
guouwd érBupia. 

81. xara \éyov, ‘in accordance with reason and what one would 
naturally expect’: see the references in Bon. Ind. 368 b 50sq. Itis 
often used in much the same sense as evAdyos (e.g. in Metaph. N. 1. 
1088 a 4-6), and the phrase &d ri’ airiay eSAoyor (de Part. An. 2. 17. 
660 b 16) may be compared. In Rhet. ad Alex. 9. 1429 a 28 we 
have—ra péy yap ray mpaypdroy yiverat ard Aéyor Ta 8€ mapa Adyoy. 

fevixnwrépas ydp «.r.A. ‘For, the supply of men’s needs coming 
to be more drawn from sources external to the State.’ Here the 
origin of money is traced to an increased distance between buyer 
and seller. Money being more portable than commodities in 
general, an advantage is found in paying a distant seller in this way. 
Aristotle perhaps remembers that the Greek coinage had its 
origin in the commerce of Aegina: cp. Strabo, p. 376, “Eqopos 
2 dv Alyivg dpyvpow mparov xompval gnow ind Peidwvos’ cumdproy 
yap yetoba. In Eth. Nic. 5. 8, however, the advantages of 
money in all commercial transactions, whether between parties 
near to or distant from each other, are recognized. Again, the 
purchaser may not for the moment need any commodity in return : 
in this case money serves as an éyyynris ort fora day 
(Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b 10 sq.). Still all this is quite reconcileable 
with the view that what first called money into being was its use in 
distant transactions. Plato (Laws 742 A) seems to regard the 
payment of wages and of artisans’ remuneration as that which 
makes some sort of money necessary. Giph. (p. 99) refers to 
Isocr. Paneg. § 42, which is not without resemblances to the 
passage before us. 

32. dy évdeeis. For the omission of efva: and its parts, see Vahlen 
on Poet. 24. 1459 b 7 (p. 243). 

35. 8:3 mpds tds GAAayds «7A. Cp. 1. 10. 1258 b 4, ovx é¢’ 
Smep éropia6n: peraBodis yap éyévero xdpw (rd ydusopa). The selection 
of the particular commodity was a matter of convention, so that 
here for the first time convention stepped in; but even then money 
was for a space dealt with inartificially by weighing, till the measure 
of its artificiality was made complete by the ingenious addition of 
a stamp to denote the value of the coin. With ovvééerro, cp. card 
ouvOneny, Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 29. 

37. elxe x«.1.., ‘possessed utility of a kind to be easily dealt 
with and made available for the end of existence ’—was, in 
fact, easily carried, easily stored, easily converted into other com- 


modities, and so forth. Vict. ‘unum eorum quae . . . possunt 
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facile deferri ad alios’; but that is only one of the characteristics 
present to the mind of Aristotle. Lamb. better: ‘usum haberet 
tractabilem ac facilem ad vitam degendam.’ For elye rq» xpetav 
(which takes up ra» ypncipewr), cp. Sosipater (Meineke, Fr. Com. 
Gr. 4. 483)— 
peyadny xpelav ri’ eis rd mpayp eye. 

For ro (jv, cp. 1257 b 41. The Thessalians are said by Isocrates 
to be dvpes otk eiperaxelporo: (Epist. 2. § 20). Aristotle notices 
portability and ease in use as characteristics of a satisfactory circu- 
lating medium, but not durability or steadiness of value. The last- 
named characteristic is, however, referred to in Eth. Nic. 5. 
8. 1133 b 13 8q. 

88. ofSnpos x.t.A. Iron, or the dross of iron—rd dypeioy rod oc8npov 
—(by weight) by the Lacedaemonians ([Plato,] Eryxias 400 B): 
iron coins were also used at Byzantium (see Mr. Ridgeway, Zrans. 
Cambr. Philol. Society, vol. 2. p. 131, who refers to Plato Com., 
Heicavdpos 3—Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 2.649)—and Ar. Nub. 249): 
an iron coin of Hermaeus king of Bactria, brought by Sir Douglas 
Forsyth from the ruined cities of Central Asia, is mentioned in 
the Academy, Nov. 25, 1876 (p. 527). Cp. also Caesar de Bell. 
Gall. 5. 12: utuntur (Britanni) aut aere aut taleis ferreis ad 
certum pondus examinatis pro nummo. As to x&éy ef rs roovrov 
érepov, we find in the Eryxias (399 E sqq.) a description of the 
leather money of Carthage; but,as Mr. Ridgeway says (ibid.), Aris- 
totle may have in his mind ‘some such coinage as the electrum 
money used at Cyzicus.’ 

41. 6 ydp xapaxrip «.t.A. The xapaxrpp varied with the value. 
‘The tetradrachm of Syracuse is in early times stamped with a 
quadriga, the didrachm with a pair of horses, the drachm with a 
single horse with its rider. Thus the number of horses shows at 
a glance the number of drachms in any piece of Syracusan money. 
The obol is marked with the wheel of a chariot’ (Prof. P. Gardner, 
Types of Greek Coins, p.50). ‘On the tetrobol of Athens there are 
two owls; on the diobol the owl has but one head, but two bodies; 
on the triobol the owl is facing the spectator, and so forth... In 
Thessaly a horseman marks the diobol, a single horse the obol’ 
(ibid. p. 66). But see Mr. Head’s remarks, Hist. Numorum, p. lvi. 

2. td nam Atxdy. The unsound kind of xpnpariorsey is so called, 1257 b. 
not because none but xdmnAo: practised it, but because it was exem- 
plified in, and best illustrated by, their way of trading, with which 
every one was familiar. The xasnAos did not himself produce what 
he sold, but bought it of the producer, and bought to sell again, 
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not to supply his own household needs. His operations were on 
a smaller scale than those of the guropos, and, unlike his, were con- 
fined within the limits of a particular State (cp. Plato, Polit. 260 C: 
Rep. 371 D: Sophist. 223 D: and see Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, p. 454—6 and notes). This kind of xpnpareorixn comes into 
existence after the appearance of money on the scene, but its 
existence is in reality due not to money, but to a radically wrong 
view of the etd of human life (1257 b 40 sqq., and esp. 1258 a 5). 
Money, however, makes it possible,— how, Aristotle does not 
directly explain; but he probably means that money facilitates sale 
and re-sale, is easily stored, and the like, and thus meets the spirit 
of gain half-way. If trade were carried on by barter, the practices 
of the xdmmdot would be defeated by the cumbrousness of the 
operation, and they might suffer more by depreciation of stock. 
‘The value of money,’ says Gibbon (Decline and Fall, c. g—vol. i. 
p. 356), ‘has been settled by general consent to express our wants 
and our property, as letters were invented to express our ideas; 
and both these institutions, by giving a more active energy to the 
powers and passions of human nature, have contributed to multiply 
the objects they were designed to represent.’ See also the quo- 
tation from Xen. de Vectigalibus given in the note on 1257 b 33. 

8. pev ody. See note on 1252 b 27 sqq. 

4. texvixetepov. Cp. Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 1. 

néQey x.tA. Ud6ey seems to depend on rexwixdrepov, which 
itself seems to be adverbial to ysduevor. But what is the nom. to 
monoe? Vict.and Bern. make peraBadddpevoy passive, the former 
supplying ré vdéy:epa, the latter ‘etwas’ (i.e. a commodity). Lamb. 
and Giph. explain pera8adAdpevoy by ‘ permutando,’ apparently 
making it middle: Bonitz also would seem to take it as middle (Ind. 
458b 15), for he adds ‘i.e. motor yévos rhs peraBdyrixqs.’ Adopting 
this explanation of was peraBadAdpevov, which makes ré xampAixdp 
nom. to romae, we are still met by the question, what is the meaning 
of 1é6ev? Does it qualify peraBadAdpevoy like was, or are the words 
was peraBadddpevoy to be taken together by themselves, so that the 
meaning will be—‘ carried on with a more studied skill in devising 
from what source and by what kind of investment it will win most 
profit’? Perhaps this is the correct interpretation. Cp. was, c. rr. 
1258b 13. 

5. &d «7A. Aristotle here passes on to describe the effect of 
the emergence of this kind of xpqzarioreey On Opinion. It suggests 
to many the erroneous conclusion that the aim of yxpnparietixy is 
the acquisition of money and of as much money as possible. But 
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then others by a natural reaction refuse to allow that money is 
wealth, or that this kind of xpnuarsoreey is ypnparioruny at all. This 
conflict of view enables Aristotle to step in, as is his wont, and to 
say that those who take the latter view are so far right that the 
xamndixn xpnuariotixn IS not xpnparion«) card diow, nor is money 
natural wealth. The natural ypnpariorien is that which goes hand in 
hand with the science of household management, and which regards 
the acquisition of commodities, not as an end, but as a means to 
rd ed (qv rightly understood, and therefore not to be pursued beyond 
a certain limit of amount. 

7. tromrunh yap elvat, sc. doxei. 

Tou wAodrou Kat xpnudrwr. Vahlen (Aristot. Aufsdtze, 2. 13 n.) 
compares 4 (7). I. 13238 37, wAovrov cal ypnudrwy, and I. 9g. 
12574 I, wAovrov kai xrqoews. Here, as often elsewhere (Bon. Ind. 
357 b 13), xal appears to be used in an explanatory sense, just as 
it is two lines lower in rhy ypnyartorixhy cal rv kamndxny, and in 
dAXayys nal xarndelas, 1256 2 41. Xpnudrow is an ambiguous word, 
often meaning money and always suggestive of it (cp. Eth. Nic. 
4. I. 1119 b 26, xpnuara 8¢ Adyopey wavra dowov 7 dfla vopicpare 
perpeirat, and [Plato,] Eryxias 403 D, quoted below on 11). 

8. nai ydp rév wAodroy xr. These words supply an indis- 
pensable link in the argument, which seems to be as follows— 
XPnparcorixy 1S srownrTixh TOU wAOUTOU Kal xpnaray, mAovTos iS vopioparos 
wAnOos, therefore xpnuariorexn iS smoinrex) vopicparos mAnOous, Or in 
other words, its épyoy is rd Suvacbat Gewpeiy wédev Exras wAnOos xpn- 
parey. This word xpnudrey might have been voyulaparos, but the 
two words do not lie far apart in meaning. In «al ydp somewhat 
of the force of «ai perhaps survives: ‘they not only misconstrue 
xpnpariorny and take it to be concerned with money (5), but they 
also misconstrue mAovros and take it to be abundance of money.’ 
So we have réy rAovrop nal riv ypnuariorinny, 18. 

Ll. vépos, ‘a mere convention’: cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 30, 
wai deh rovro rodyopa eye wduicpua, Gre od Huce: GAAd vépw dori, cal ép’ 
Hpiv peraBarew xal roiujoa adypnorov: Magn. Mor. 1. 34. 1194 a 
21-23: Plato, Laws 889 E: Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14, »duous 3’, en, 
& Lexpares, mas dy ris Hynratro owovdaioy mpaypa eivas } rd weibecOu 
avrois, ovs ye todas airot of Oguevor arodoxtpacavres peraribevrat ; 
Nodpos and véuiopa were both connected in popular etymology with 
vouifo. Plato had said in Laws 742 E, wAovoiovs 8 abd odddpa rai 
ayabous aduvaroy, ovs ye 87 mAovciovs ol roAdol Kxaradéyovar’ Aeyovae Be 
Tous Kextnuévous év dAdtyos trav arOpwrwv mreiorou voyicparos afta 
arnpata, & kal xaxds tis xexr#r’ dy: cp. Rep. 521 A, Laws 736E, 
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and Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a 23 sqq. But it is possible 
that the Cynics, or some of them, are also here referred to. 
The Eryxias, which is included among the dialogues ascribed to 
Plato, appears to treat the subject of money and wealth from 
a Cynical point of view, and we find in it not indeed the exact 
arguments here used, but arguments pointing to the same con- 
clusion—e.g. 403 D, ri obe éxeivoy rév Adyow deréXecas, ws rd Soxovvra 
ovx Zort xpinpara, ypuciov cal dpyiptoy cal rdAAa ra rowavra; When we 
are told (18) that the persons referred to by Aristotle in the 
passage before us sought wealth and ypnyaroriuy in something 
other than the things to which these names were commonly given, 
we are reminded of Eryxias 403 C, émuornuny ydp rwa mapadidovs 
rp avOparp dua xal ovo airy reroinxe, and Diog. Laert. 6. 68, 
who says of the Cynic Diogenes—rj» mardelay elwe rois pév véos 
cadpoovmy, rois 8¢ mpecBurépas mwapapvOiay, rots 8¢ memos soto», 
rois 8¢ mAovciots xécpor elvas, The Cynics seem to have made out 
knowledge how to use things to be real wealth, and its acquisition 
true xpymarcorixy. Compare the doctrine of the Stoics that ‘the 
wise man alone is rich,’ and see Cic. Paradoxa Stoicorum 6. 3. 51. 
Zeno of Citium in his ideal polity, which was much coloured by 
Cynicism, abolished the use of money altogether (Diog. Laert. 
7. 33, wducocpa 8 ofr’ addayns vexey oferbas dely xaracxevdleay 
otre dmrodnylas évexev). The arguments used by the inquirers 
here referred to are far from convincing, though Aristotle does not 
stop to comment on them: money does not necessarily become 
valueless when deprived of the character of money (cp. rév xpnvi- 
pov atrd dy, 1257 a 36), and as Lord Macaulay noted on the 
margin of his copy of the Politics (acmillan’s Magazine, July 
1875, p. 220), ‘a man who has plenty of clothes and drink may die 
of hunger, yet you would call clothes and drink wealth.’ Aristotle, 
it is true, speaks (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 31) of money being made 
‘useless’ by demonetization, and he also looks upon articles of 
subsistence as furnishing the truest type of wealth (4 rept rij» rpogap, 
1258 a 17), but he would hardly go so far as the inquirers he 
refers to here. Things which serve for clothing and as épyava are 
to him part of true wealth (1256 b 15 sqq.). 

od8dy. Cp. 5 (8). 6. 1341 b 7: de Gen. An. 4. 4. 771 b 29. 

perobendvev. Mr. Welldon: ‘give up a currency and adopt 
another.’ For this use of the word, compare Fragm. Aristot. 508. 
1561 b 4, @raBev 6 Edfevos yuvaixa nai cuvece: perabiperos rotvopa 
"Aporofem», and the use of the word peraoriowow in 7 (5). 1. 
1301b 8. Cp. also Plato, Laws 889 E. 
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12. odre. See critical note. 

14. dwopfce. For this use of the third person, see Bon. Ind. 
589 b 47 sqq.: 763 a 25 8q. 

15. dwoketrat. For the future after rowtroy od, cp. 2. 7. 1266 b 
36. Compare also Plato, Euthyd. 299 D-E. 

tov Midav éxetvoy, SC. droAérbat. 

20. Bekker reads 4» 8¢ xamndixt) roinrix) ypnudroy x.rA.: thus he 
evidently, like the Vet. Int., makes 4 xanwn\uy the nominative. 
Susemihl’s stopping, however, which I have adopted, seems prefer- 
able. With this stopping, the translation will be—‘ but the other 
is commercial.’ Cp. 1. 10. 1258 a 39. 

21. ddd’ 4. All MSS. have aad’ # or dAd’ 4H, none ddd. The 
sentence would have been regularly constructed, if it had run—od 
wowyrud) ypnpdrey GAN’ f 84a ypnudrer peraBorjs, OF mowrexy x. ov ravres, 
GAAd 8a yx. p. pdvov. Instead of adopting either of these forms, 
Aristotle anticipates in ov mdyrws the coming exception and employs 
both ov mayras and aad’ fF: cp. Plato, Protag. 354 B, 4 gxer€é re dAdo 
rédos Aéyew . . . GAN’ H HBovds re xal Avwas, where Riddell (Apol. 
p. 175) remarks, ‘the dAdo is anticipatory of the exception, and 
this is also pleonastic.’ 

22. nai Soxet x.r.A. It is thought to be concerned with money, 
because it operates through exchange and money is the starting- 
point and goal of exchange. In reality, however, it deals with 
arjows (37), the same subject-matter as olxovopse) xpnuariorixn deals 
with, though with a different aim. rosxeiov, ‘id quod est simpli- 
cissimum, ex quo reliqua conficiuntur’ (Bon. Ind. 702 b 32): cp. 
sopirberros ovv 18n vopioparos, 1257241. Lepas, ‘quia contenta haec 
ratio rei quaerendae est cum coacervat nummos, nec aliud sibi 
proponit’ (Vict.). Cp. Hegesipp. Fragm. (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 
4. 479); 

Od, dAAd rd mépas ris payerpuns, Tupe, 
edpnxéva travroy vopife pdvoy dud: 


and Posidipp. Fr. (ibid. 4. 521), 
Ths réxyns wépas 


rour ¢oT. 


Aristotle, however, recognizes a kind of exchange which is carried 
on independently of money and before money comes into being. 
23. nai... 8). See note on 1253418. Here is a further distinc- 
tion between the xamnduxn and the olxovopix) ypnpariorucy. Not only 
does the former seek wealth by meansof exchange alone, but it aims at 
an unlimited amount. It makes wealth, which is a means, an end, 
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natural history; men’s action, as Aristotle proceeds to point out, 
is in this matter the offspring of mistake. 

dpG(pev). See critical note. 

wdvres ydp x.r.A. Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 4. 7, xal yap 8) emma per, 
éweday Ixavd tis xrnonrat tH olxia, od pada ers mpocwvovvras’ dpytpioy 
d¢ obdeis rw oTw woAD éxryncaro, Sore pi ert mpordeioGat. 

85. afriov Sé «.r.A. What is airay? I incline to think, not the 
two kinds of xpqyariorixy, but the two kinds of xpnyudrov erjcis (30), 
or in other words, the two uses of xpyparicruey. The reason why men 
act as if wealth were subject to no limit is the mutual proximity 
and similarity of the two ways of using ypnyarioreyn. ‘For either 
use of xpyyariorsen, being of the same thing, overlaps the other, so 
as to seem one and the same ; for property—the subject-matter of 
both (cp. 1. 9. 1257 a 13 sq.)}—is applied by both to (or has to do 
with) the same use, but not with the same aim, the aim of the one 
mode of using it being its increase and that of the other some- 
thing quite different.’ The two kinds of xpnyariorum are, in fact, 
only two different uses of the same science, or even an identical 
use, only with a different aim. ‘Exarépa, which is the reading of 
all known MSS., though three MSS. of the Vet. Int. (b g h) have 
‘utrique pecuniativae,’ seems to be placed where it is to bring out 
the antithesis to rov abrov otca more sharply. Sepulveda appears 
to have found éxarépas in some MSS. (see critical note on 1257 b 
36). There is certainly some strangeness in the immediate 
sequence of éxarépa 4 xphows and ris airs xpnoews, and the genitive 
THs aurns xpnoews is perplexing. But if we accept, with Bern. and 
Sus., Gottling’s emendation rijs yap abris éors xrpoews xphows, We are 
not quit of our difficulties, for rijs airs xrncews is not a satisfactory 
expression. Perhaps the reduction of the two uses of xpnpartorixn 
Mentioned in 35-36 to the one use not xara rairdy of 37 may be 
no more than the word éraAAdrre: prepares us for. For the phrase 
THs yap avris éari xpnoews xryow, Soph. El. 11. 171 b 29 may be 
compared (the passage also illustrates ob card ravrév)—xal rav Adyar 
réoy avréy per cio ol hirepides xal coduiorai, add’ ob réy airé&y evexer’ 
nai Adyos 6 abros pév Eoras coguorids Kal éptorixés, GAN’ ov Kara TavTdy, 
GAN’ 7 pev vixns hawoperns, épioruxds, 7 8€ codias, 7 uxés. Cp. also 
Pol. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 33, Grav OAws wepi xrpvews cal ris wept ryv obciay 
evropias cupBaivy wurcicba prelay, was Bet nal riva rpdémoy Eyew mpos Thy 
xpjow airy; In 7 (5). 2. 1302 a 37 we have dv d00 pev dors raira 
rois elpnuevats, GAX’ ody acairas. 

38. Gore «.1.A. takes up éwadAdrre: the two uses of ypnyariorixy 
overlap, and so the end of the xannAuw) xphow—the increase of 
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property—is taken to be the end of the olzovopux) ypyois (for 
perhaps it is more natural to supply xpyars here than xpnparcorexn). 
Householders are thus led to follow the example of of ypnyuard{cpevos 
in the use of property and to make its indefinite increase their aim. 
Aristotle seems, however, after all (40 sqq.) to trace the confusion 
of the olxovopixn xpyois Of property with the candi) xpyois of it to 
something more than the érdAAafis of the two—to a wrong view of 
the purpose of life and of the nature of rd ed (j». Either men forget 
everything else for mere existence (ré (jy), or they erroneously take 
rd ed (qv to consist in bodily enjoyment. The same two contrasted 
classes of misusers of property appear in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 36 sqq., 
and in a saying ascribed to Aristotle by Plutarch (de Cupiditate 
Divit. 8. 527 A), ov 8¢ ovx dxoves, pnroper, "Aptororédous Aéyovros, Gre 
ol pév ov xpavras [rois xpjpaow], of 8¢ rapaxparras (I owe this quotation 
to an unpublished essay by the late Mr. R. Shute). As to the former 
of the two classes, cp. Eth. Nic. 4. 1. 11204 2, 8oxei 8 ardded res 
atrov elvas xal 9 Tis ovoias POopd, ws rov (nv du rovTwy dyros, and Dio 
Chrysost. Or. 6. 209 R. As to the misapprehension of 1rd e& (mv 
by the second, cp. Plato, Rep. 329 A, dyavaxrotow os peydAwy rivioy 
dreorepnuevor, xal rére pev (while in the enjoyment of the pleasures 
of youth) «& {évres, viv 8¢ ovde (avres: Eurip. Fragm. 284. 3-6: 
Hyperid. Fragm. 209 Blass, p) dvvnacOa rados (hv, py paddy rd xara 
ra év rq Bip (and these Hyperides notoriously interpreted in this 
way): Theopomp. Fr. 260. Our own expression ‘living well’ is, 
however, illustration enough. 

40. rhy x.r..., ‘their wealth in money’: see below on 1259 b 19. 

1258 a. 1. els dweipov... odons. See note on 1257b 25. 

2. Sco. $e xal x.1.X., ‘and those who do aim at’; or perhaps the 
sense of xai is ‘at all’ (see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168). 

4. xat roir, i.e. not only rd (yy, but also rd mpds ras copariuds 
Grokavceis. 

6. A*rvbev. For this use of the word, see 8 (6). 2. 1317b 
14 sq. and Bon. Ind. 288 a 52 sq. 

10. tév Suvdpewy here seems to include not only arts like 
orparyyixn, but also virtues like d»8pia: contrast Eth. Nic. 2. 4. 
t105 b 20sqq.and 5. I. 1129 a I1 sqq. 

of xara gdow. Plato (Rep. 346) had already insisted that pay 
is the end of the art of payment, not of medicine, or building, or 
navigation (cp. Rep. 342 D, apodéyyra: yap 6 dxpBis larpds coparey 
elvas dpywy, add’ ob xpnparioryjs). There is perhaps a reminiscence 
of the passage before us in Magn. Mor. 1. 25. 1192 a 15 sqq., and 
possibly in Lucian, Cynicus 545. 
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ll. orparnyuijs. Generals of the type of Chares (see Theopomp. 
ap. Athen. Deipn. 532 b sq.) were perhaps present to Aristotle’s mind. 
Aristotle does not refer to the ways of contemporary politicians, but 
he might well have done so: see Prof. S. H. Butcher, Demosthenes 
(p. 13), who cites Demosth. Olynth. 3. c. 26 and Isocr. Areopag. 
$25. Sophists also used their gawopévy copia with a view to 
xpnparwpds, Soph. El. 11. 171 b 27 sqq. 

18. roGro, i.e. rd xpnpari{erOa:, which must be supplied from 
xpnpariorixas. 

téhos, ‘the end of all these dumdipes.’ Cp. 8 (6). 2. 1317 b § sq. 
for a very similar expression. 

15. 8° aitiavy tiva «rd. It has been explained (1257b 40- 
1258a 14) that men come to need the unsound kind of xpy- 
parworixn, because they live for rd (qv or for rd ed ¢y» wrongly in- 
terpreted. 

17. 4 wept rhy trpo}fy, The sound form of ypnzanoriuy is, how- 
ever, concerned with the acquisition of many things besides rpopp 
—e. g. Ons, dpyava, SovAor, as is explained in c. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq. 
Still Aristotle viewed articles of subsistence as the type of true 
wealth, herein apparently following the inquirers referred to in 
1257 b 10 sqq., and trifling inexactnesses are not rare in the 
Politics, so that this one need not disturb us. 

19. é€ dpyijs, c. 8.1256 a 4, though there no reference had been C. 10. 
made to woAdsrxh. It was evidently a common view not only that 
the main function of the head of a household was to add to the 
household income, but also that the statesman’s main business was 
to provide the State with as large a revenue as possible: cp. c. 11, 
1259 a 35, Sidwep rues xa wodsrevovras ra&y modsrevopévwr TavtTa pdvor, 
and see the account given of the moAirns dyafés in Rhet. ad Alex. 
39. 1446 b 33, doris spooddous sapacxevdles scioras, rev idterdy pndiva 
dnpevar, and Theopompus’ picture of Eubulus (Fr. 96: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 293)—E€fovAos .. . dnpaywyds jy enupavicraros, émisedys 
re nal duidrovos, dpyupidy re cuxvdy sopifey rois *AOnvaiois Seéverpe’ 36d 
nai rie xddey éxi ris rovrou moXtreias avav8porarny Kal padupordrny curéBy 
yetc6a. Aristotle’s object here is to correct these erroneous con 
ceptions of the office of the Statesman and the head of a household. 

20. oJ, not ox, though preceding aAAd, as in 1258a 33 and 
3. 14. 1284b 39. ‘Od is used before a vowel without the final 
« when it stands at the end of a clause and when it is emphatic : 
cf. Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 2: Cyr. 2. 3. 8, 5. 5. 31, 8.1.5: Mem. 4. 7.7’ 
(Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, p. 191). For the transition 
to ddd, cp. 1268 a 33: 3. 7.1279b 1: 6 (4). 8. 12944 2. 
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83. rév xpnpdrev. The article is probably added, because the 
meaning is ‘the commodities essential to the household.’ 

84. The use of the word pddscra implies that occasionally the 
means of subsistence may not qdvce trapxew, in which case the 
householder must provide them as best he can. The territory of 
the State may be so infertile and the sea so barren of fish, that a 
resort to other modes of acquiring sustenance than the obtainment 
of vegetable and animal food from the soil and sea may be in- 
evitable. Aristotle’s meaning may be illustrated by the instance of 
Aegina: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 376, ¢umrdpioy yap yevéo bas, dia rv 
Aumpérnra tis yopas r&y avOperay Gararroupyourrwy éuropinds. 

wpérepov, 1258 a 23. . 

35. The proof that it is for Nature to supply the animal once 
brought into the world with food, is that every creature finds its 


food in the unexhausted residuum of the matter from which it 


takes its origin, or in other words receives it from the hands of 
Nature (c. 8. 1256 b 7 sqq.: see note on 1256b 12). So we read 
in de Gen. et Corr. 2. 8. 335 a 10, dwravra pev yap rpéperas rots avrois 
ef &ymep dariv. Not only is the earliest food used by an animal 
born with him and the gift of Nature, but animals subsist through- 
out life on the products of the earth and water of which they are 
made (Meteor. 4. 4. 3824 6 sqq.). Cp. Oecon. 1. 2. 1343 a 30, 
érs 86 xal raw xara hiow [fh yeopyun|* pice yap and ris pyrpés 4 Tpo- 
$y xaciy corw, Sore xai rois dvOpemas and ris yns, and Lucr. 2. 1156, 
Sed genuit tellus eadem quae nunc alit ex se: 

Aristotle, however, would say ‘land and water,’ and would speak 
not of the mother, but of the unused residuum as the true source 
of food. But, if food is always won from land and water, all other 
commodities, it is implied, should be sought from the same quarter, 
and the Science of Supply should thus procure them. 

88. waiow. Cp.c. 8.1256 b 7, 9 pew ody rowatrn xrjos tn’ auras 
Gaiveras ris Gucews B8opnern wacw (i.e. race rois (pos), though here 
waes seems to mean ‘for all human beings,’ as in c. 2. 1253 a 30. 

2. dw’ ddA*jAcw stands in contrast to ard rav xapwév xal rav (Gov. 
Cp. Rhet. 2. 4. 138x a 21, dd rods eAevOepious Kal rovs avdpelous ripaoe 
xal rovs Sixaiovs’ roevrous 3 trodapBdvovcr rovs pi) ad’ érépav (avras* 
rocouras 8’ of awd rov dpydfer Oat, nal rovrwy ol awd yewpyias nal roy Drow 
oi airovpyol pddtora. The idea is still further worked out in Oecon. 
I. 2.13432 27, } 8d yeopyix) pddiora [xrjcews erysédera] dre decaia® 
ob yip ax’ avOparev ab éxévrav, Somep xanndeia nal ai pcOapreal, oft’ 
exdvreav, Sowep ai wodepuxai. Here the writer has before him Plato, 
Soph. 219 D. 

O 2 
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‘whether the Science of Supply is a part of the Science of House- 
hold Management is here indeed singled out as the first question to 
be discussed, but we gather that other questions also will be 
treated. Still no reference is made to a division of the inquiry into 
2 part relating to ra spés rv yraow and a part relating to rd apds 
rH» xpnow. C, 11, however, starts with this distinction. "Emel 3¢ ra 
wpos Thy yroouw dtopikaper lxavds, rd wpds rw xpnow Sei SueOeiv (c. 11. 
init.). We have learnt—this seems to be the meaning—to dis- 
tinguish the sound and unsound forms of the Science of Supply. 
We have also learnt how far the olxovopixés has, as such, to con- 
cern himself with the Science of Supply; but we have not yet 
learnt in any degree how to practise this Science, nor which 
of its branches are most safe or most profitable or most alien to 
a freeman, nor generally what are the principles of successful 
money-making. There is nothing un-Aristotelian in giving advice 
to lovers of money-making (rois .risioe rhy xpnyariorieyy, C. IT. 
12594 5), for Aristotle disapproves of the tyranny and the extreme 
democracy at least as strongly as he disapproves of a money-making 
spirit, yet he advises both these ‘constitutions how best to secure 
their own continuance. Besides, States may find the inquiries of 
this chapter useful (1259 a 338q.). And if to us instruction how 
to farm and trade seems to fall outside the province of a treatise 
on Household Management and Politics, this was not the view of 
Aristotle’s time, for Xenophon had sketched in his Oeconomicus 
how a farm was to be managed; the only novelty in this chapter 
is that it studies the principles of commercial success. 

And then again, if Aristotle does not prepare us in c. 8 or else- 
where in the First Book for a consideration of ra mpds rj xpjow in 
relation to the Science of Supply, it is nevertheless the case that in 
entering on the question of slavery (c. 3. 1253 b 14 sqq.) he had 
announced his aim to be not only to arrive at conclusions on the 
subject better than those commonly held, but also to throw light 
on the use to be made of the slave (ra re mpds riv dvayxalay ypeiay 
@epev, 1253 b 15), and a similar inquiry respecting ypnyarwrian is 
not unnatural. Throughout the Politics rd ypyotoy, no less than rd 
épééy, is kept in view (see e.g. 2. 1. 1260b 328q.: 6 (4). 1. 
1288 b 35 sqq.). 

On the other hand, the account given of xpnyarierun in €. FI 
differs in many respects from that given in cc. 8-10. Three kinds 
of xpnparwrixn are now distinguished, not two only as before—the 
-natural kind (or, as it is also now called, 4 oixecordry), 4 weraSAnrixy, 
and a kind midway between the two of which we have heard 
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xTfpara is used in 2. 1.126145 in the same sense as erjces, 
1261 a 8, but here it seems to be used in a sense exclusive of 
yewpyia (cp. 17), and the illustrations which follow seem to show 
that its meaning is ‘farm-stock’ (Vict. ‘pecora’). Horses, oxen, 
sheep, and some other animals (15) are included under erjpera, but 
not, it would appear, the water-animals and birds referred to in 19. 

18. was. Vict. ‘ quomodo habita et curata.’ 

14. xrijows moia ts, ‘what course should be followed in the 
getting of horses,’ so as to secure the maximum of profit. Krijows 
includes both breeding and purchase: oia refers to quantity, 
quality, kind of animal, etc. 

15. trav Aotwav Lewv, e. g. mules, asses, swine, goats. As to the 
animals referred to, see above on 12. 

apds GAAyAa. Vict. ‘oportet quasi conferre ipsa inter se, videreque 
ex equorumne gregibus sive armentis boum maiores utilitates 
capiantur.’ 

18. 78y. Cp. de Gen. An. 2. 6. 7424 19, rd 8€ mpdrepov Fdn 
modXaxas eoriv: ibid. 2. 6. 742b 33, dpxy & ev pep rots dxuvyros 
rd ri dori, ev O€ rois ywouevas fon mArclous: ibid. I. 20. 729 a 19, éx 
d¢ rod oumordvros mpwrov €£ évds fbn ev yiveras pdvov. These passages 
may serve to illustrate the use of #8) in the text, though the 
word does not perhaps bear quite the same meaning in all of 
them. In the passage before us it may be roughly rendered by 
‘ again.’ | 

WAjs ... wepureupévyns. The distribution of the two kinds of 
cultivation throughout Greece is well described by Biichsenschiitz, 
Besitz und Erwerb,- pp. 293-6. As to Italy, cp. Varro de Re 
. Rustica, 1. 2. 6: contra quid in Italia utensile non modo non 
nascitur, sed etiam non egregium fit? quod far conferam Campano? 
quod triticum Appulo? quod vinum Falerno? quod oleum Venafro? 
Non arboribus consita Italia est, ut tota pomarium videatur? An 
Phrygia magis vitibus cooperta, quam Homerus appellat duseddeo- 
gay, quam haec? aut Argos, quod idem poeta roAvsrupop ? 

peAtrroupyias. As Vict. points out, honey was of more import- 
ance to the ancients than tous. See Biichsenschiitz, p. 228 sq., who 
remarks that ‘ though sugar was known to the ancients, they used it 
solely for medical purposes, so that the only material they pos- 
sessed for sweetening food was honey.’ Plato’s citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyot xal vopeis xal pederroupyoi (842 D). 

19. xai tév Gow Lewy. Should we translate ‘and concerning 
the other animals, whether water-animals or winged, or should we 
supply ‘the management of’ before ‘the other animals’ from the 
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latter portions of the words yewpyias, peAcrrovpyias? Perhaps we 
are intended to supply these words. Aristotle seems here to 
refer, not to fish and fowl in a wild state, but to poultry-houses 
and fish-preserves. In his time these appurtenances of a farm 
would be on a simple and moderate scale, wholly unlike that of 
the ‘villatica pastio’ in the days when Roman luxury was at its 
height (Varro, de Re Rustica 3. 3. 6 sqq.). Yet a great ly@vorpodeioy 
existed at Agrigentum early in the fifth century before Christ (Diod. 
II. 25. 4). 

20. rijs . .. olxerordrys xpnpanioricfis, ‘of the Science of Supply 
in its most undistorted form.’ The word oixeéios is used by 
Aristotle in connexion with «ipws and with xara qvow, and in 
contradistinction to Big (see Bon. Ind. s.v.). Cp. also c. 9.12574 
12, ov ry olxelay xpnow, ob yap dAAayns evexev yeyovey. 

21. taira pépia nai mp@ra. Médpia is sometimes used, like pépy 
{Bon. Ind. 455 b 408qq.), of ‘ea quae naturam alicuius rei con- 
stituunt ac distinguunt’ (Bon. Ind. 473 b 55 sqq.), and this would 
seem to be its meaning here. The simplest elements of a thing 
are often called spéra, as in Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 5, mpa@ra nai &Adxeora 
pépn olxias (see Bon. Ind. 652 b 42 8qq.), but here para appears 
rather to mean ‘the primary or leading elements’ (cp. peyeorow 22): 
see Bon. Ind. 653 a 26sqq., ‘spéros significat ipsam per se rei 
notionem et naturam (ut quae iam a principio sit et rem con- 
stituat).” So we have in 28, rijs mpeérns xpnpariorixys (cp. Oecon. I. 


2. 13434 25 sqq.), and in de Caelo 1. 3. 270b 2, rd mparoy rap - 


copdrey. The account now given of the various forms of the 
olevordry xpnpariotun, which is referred to in 28 as 4 card vow, 
is not harmonized with the account given in c. 8 of the Bios 
included under the natural ypnyaricrucy: for instance, we now hear 
nothing of Aporeia. Aristotle, however, here mentions only ra xpara. 

ris 8¢ peraBAnrinis. Already in c. 10. 1258b 1 the unsound 
xpnparioriun has been called peraSdnrun, instead of xamnAun, and 
here the change is especially necessary, for ¢ywopia could hardly 
be brought under xanndixy without some sense of strangeness. 
‘Exchanging’ comprises, we are told, the transport and sale 
of commodities (¢uropia), and the letting-out of money (roxopdés) 
or of labour, skilled or unskilled (ss06apvia). ‘ This classification,’ 
says Biichsenschiitz (Besitz und Erwerb, p. 455), ‘nearly ap- 
proaches that accepted by modern political economy, inasmuch as 
the first of the three departments has to do with traffic by way of 
sale, and the second and third with traffic by way of letting, 
the object let out being in the one case capital (money, land, etc.) 
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seeks it from things dxapra pev ypnowpa be, such as timber-trees, just 
as peraBAnriy seeks it ax’ dAAnAwy or from money. 

29. Sea x.t.A. ‘(Having to do with) things won from the earth 
and from products of the earth not yielding fruit, but still useful.” 
For the ellipse, see notes on 1253 b 3, 1256 b 26. Of commodities 
won awd yjs marble or chalk may serve as an example: timber 
is an instance of a commodity won dwd ra» amd yie yeouiver 
dxiprey pev xpnoiseov d¢. Metals probably fall under the former 
head, notwithstanding that they are called, together with some other 
mineral products, ra ey 77 yj wopeva (Meteor. 3. 6. 378 19 sqq.). 

32. 48, ‘again’ (see above on 18). The indifferent use of yévos 
and ei%os should be noted here. Cp. Rhet. 1. 2-3, 1358 a 33-36. 

35. goprixdy. Cp. Rhet. 3. 1. 1403 b 35, obra 8é ovyxeras réxyn 
wept airav, del nal 1d wep) riv Ad~ew Ge wponrAGer” xai 8oxet Hoprixdy 
elvat, xadds SrodapSavéuerov. To overdo the illustration of one’s 
meaning is doprixdy (Poet. 26. 1461 b 27 sqq.). And those who 
pay too much attention to ré ypyowor especially merit the epithet 
(4 (7). 14. 1333b 9: § (8). 3. 1338b 2). Cp. also 7 (5). 11. 
1335 a 40, weplepyov 8¢ rd Aéyew Kal’ Exacroy ray rowvTrev: Metaph. 
a. 3. 995 a 8 sq. | | 

eloit 82... 839. dperijs. These remarks come in with singular 
abruptness, and it is not clear that they are not an interpolation. 
On the other hand, there is something not quite satisfactory in the 
sequence, if we omit them and place énel 8 doriy évios x.rA. im- 
mediately after qoprixdy 8¢ rd evdiarpi8ex. Susemihl places srepi 
éxdarov 8¢ rovrey 33—1d dvdiarpiPew 36 after, instead of before, ec) 
dé—<dperis, but rovrey 33 is thus robbed of its significance and not 
much is gained in any way. There is this to be said for the 
passage, that a somewhat similar reference to the varying dignity 
of different kinds of slave-work is to be found in c. 7. 1255 b 
27 Sqq- 

36. rexvadtarar. According to Eth. Eud. 7. 14. 1247 a 5, 
orpanryia and xvBepynriey are instances of arts in which réy»7 écrit, 
WOAY pérros kal ruxns évumdpye. Agathon, on the other hand, traced 
a relation between Art and Fortune in the well-known line, quoted 
in Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a 19, réxoy rixny Zorepge xal roxy ren». 

87. Bavavodrarar. Those pursuits also are Bavyavon which de- 
teriorate the character or the intelligence (ry» yuxqy f ryv diavoray, 
§ (8). 2. 1337 b 8 sqq.), but this does not conflict with what is 
said here. 

Aw Bvras. For the third person plural after ra oapara, see Bon. 
Ind. 4902 44 sqq. 


@ 
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38. Soudkxdrarar. Cp. 1. 2. 1252 a 33: 1. 5. 1254 b 18. 

39. xpooSei, i.e. in addition to technical skill (cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
10. 1181 a £2). 

énel 8 doriy «.r.4. According to Varro de Re Rustica 1. r. 8, 
and Columella 1. 1. 7, both Aristotle and Theophrastus wrote on 
agriculture. See Menage on Diog. Laert. 5. 50. They probably 
refer to the Tewpyxd, which the list of Aristotle’s works given by 
the Anonymus of Menage names as spurious (No. 189), though in 
the Arabic list based on Ptolemaeus (No. 72) it is accounted 
genuine. See Aristot. Fragm. 255 sq., 1525 b 1 sqq., and Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. roo. n. 1, who adds—‘that Aristotle did not write 
on agriculture and the cognate subjects, appears from Pol. 1. 11. 
1258 b 33, 39. The Yewpyud are thus probably spurious. Is it 
possible that Charetides of Paros is the same as the Chartodras, 
whose opinions as to manures are referred to by Theophrastus 
in Hist. Plant. 2. 7. 4? A Messenian named Charetidas figures 
in an inscription (Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Graec. 240. 5, vol. i. 
p. 346). Apollodorus of Lemnos is mentioned by Varro and 
Pliny (see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, s. v.). 

3. é todrev, ‘with the aid of their writings’: cp. Eth. Nic. ro. 
ro. 1181 b 17: Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq.: de Gen. An. r. 11. 
719 a 10: de Part. An. 2. 16.660 a 7. As to the collection of 
scattered notices of instances of commercial sagacity and success, 
Cp. 2. §. 1264 2 3, mavra yap oyxeddy evpnrat pév, GANG Ta pey OV GUMAK- 
rat, trois 8 ov xpavras ywoonorres, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 30 sq. An 
attempt to act on this suggestion appears to be made in the so- 
called Second Book of the Oeconomics: see Oecon. 2. 1346 a 
26 sqq. 7 

6. ofoy x«.7.A. ‘such as the feat told of Thales.” Cp. Plato, 
Rep. 600 A, ddd’ ofa 8) els ra Epya copot dxdpds wodAal érivow 
xal eipnyavos els réxvas 7 rwas Gras mpageas Aéyovra, dorep at Gated 
ve wéps Tou MsAnciov xal ‘Avaxdpows rot Exvdov; Kai here as 
elsewhere serves to introduce an example. It is not quite clear 
whether ofoy «x.r.A. is adduced in illustration of the sentence imme- 
diately preceding or of @ 3¢. . . cvAAdyew. Perhaps Sus. is right in 
taking the former view of the passage—cp. rovro yip ¢ors xarardqyd 
7. xpnparcovexdy, which seems to take up mdera ydp odéeAmia avr’ 
dort rois riaos Thy xpnyariorieny, and also 12594 33, xpnotpow de 
yropi{ay ravra cal rois modriuois, Which seems to refer back to the 
same words. The passage also gains in point when taken in 
this way, for it conveys a hint that Aristotle is aware how para- 
doxical the idea of xpnparicruot learning anything from Thales 
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will appear to his readers. Tod MsAyolov is added to distinguish 
him from the Cretan Thales mentioned in 2. 12. 1274 a 28. His 
ingenuity was proverbial (Aristoph. Aves 946); yet there was also 
a popular impression that he was cod¢ds, but not Ppdmpos (Eth. 
Nic. 6. 7. 1141. b 3 sqq.). 

8. thy coplay. Cp. Diog. Laert. 1. 22, nal mparos copds dvo- 
pdcOn (5 Gadsjs) dpxovros ’AOnynos Aapaciov, xa’ by cal of éxrd cool 
dxAnOnoay. 

tuyxdver 52 nabddou tm: Gv, i.e. not confined to philosophers like 
Thales, but generally applicable in commercial transactions. We 
have not here a gopds devising a novel subtlety, but rather an 
instance of the use of a recognized weapon from the armoury of 
XPnparworiKn, 

9. dvediLévrey ydp «.r.4. For the construction, cp. 2. 12. 
1274 a 25. The charge against philosophers was a common- 
place (Anaxippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 610 f: Plato, Gorg. 484 C 
sqq.: Isocr. adv. Sophist. § 97-8: Eth. Eud. 7, 14. 1247 a 
17 8qq.). 

ll. é rijs dorpodoyfas. The Egyptian priests claimed to be able 
to predict xapmisy pOopds 4} robvayrioy wodvxapmias by means of their 
observation of the stars (Diod. 1. 81. §). 

12. eéwopiicayra, cp. Plutarch, Sulla c. 26, edwopneayra rév dyri- 
yecipay, 

édiyew. The point of fthe story lies in the smallness of the 
capital. Thales only paid down the earnest-money of the rent of 
the olive-presses which he hired, trusting to his future profit to 
pay the rest. If we compare Cic. de Divin. 1. 49. 111, non plus 
quam Milesium Thalem, qui ut obiurgatores suos convinceret 
ostenderetque etiam philosophum, si ei commodum esset, pecuniam 
facere posse, omnem oleam, antequam florere coepisset, in agro 
Milesio coemisse dicitur, we shall see that though this passage is 
very similar to the passage before us, Cicero’s version of the story, 
nevertheless, as Vict. remarks, misses the point, for only a large 
capitalist could have done what Thales is described as doing. 
Cicero can hardly have had this passage of the Politics before 
him; still less can Pliny, who tells the story of Democritus 
(Hist. Nat. 18. 28). The version of Hieronymus of Rhodes, though 
abbreviated, is nearer to the Politics—qnoi xai 6 ‘Péd:os “lepdhyupos ev 
re Seurépp rev cropddqy tropmpdror, drt Bovdspevos Seiga [5 Garis} 
paow elvas moureiv, popas peddovons dratdvy trecOas, xpovonvas épcbd- 
caro rk dhaovpyeia Kal sdprdacra cuveide xpnpara (Diog. Laert. 1. 26). 
We cannot, however, be certain that Aristotle and he were not 
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drawing from some common source. If the story is true, it would 
seem that a citizen of Miletus was legally capable of renting 
olive-presses in Chios. Chios and Miletus both belonged to the 
Ionic Confederacy, and a special friendship seems to have existed 
between the two States (Hdt. 1.18: 6. 5). This may have made 
the thing easier. : 

Siadodvac is used because the owners of the presses were many. 

13. 7° is displaced as elsewhere by being added ‘ei vocabulo quod 
utrique membro commune est,’ Bon. Ind. 749 b 44 sqq.: cp. 
peragy re ray eiday nal ray aleOyréy, Metaph. K. 1. 1059 b 6: dAdé 
pay ovd€ dkaywyny re sracoly dpydérre: cal rais pAuxiass drodiddvas Tals Tos- 
avras, Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339 2 29: voul{ovres rév re Tov dAevbépov Bio» 
érepéy twa elvat rov moXtrixod Kal mdvrev alperdrarov, Pol. 4 (7). 3- 
1325 a Ig. | 

15. For the two participles éxysoOotvra, cvdAcgavra, cp. 8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 8, SadapuBavovras rovs dwdpous ahoppas diddvras rperey én’ 
épyacias, and Plato, Rep. 465 C, ra 8é wdvres ropicdpevos Bépevos wapas 
yuvaixds re Kai olxéras, rayseveww rapadévres. But here the participles 
are in different tenses. 

17. mdoureiv, ‘to become rich,’ as in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20. 

18. pév ody (‘so then’) is here used as in c. 2. 1252 8 34. 

19. éwi8aéw ... Tis copias. Cp. Plato, Hippias Minor, 368 C, 

codias wXeiorys eriderypa. 
. ‘But, as we said, the plan adopted by Thales—that of trying 
to secure oneself a monopoly—is a general principle of the science 
of money-making.’ Td rowvro» is explained by éay ns ... xaracxevd- 
(ew: compare the use of éay in Rhet. 3. 5. 1407 b 19, and of dra» 
in Metaph. M. 1. 1076 a 30. 

21. 8.6. Having said that this plan is not confined to philosophers 
but embodies a broad principle of money-making science (ypqeriw- 
rixév 20), Aristotle points out that some States practise it, when 
they are in want of money (xpnpdray 22). See on the subject of 
State-monopolies in Greece Btichsenschiitz, Besitz und. Erwerb, 
P- 547 8qq-, who traces them at Selymbria (Oecon. 2. 1348b 
33 sqq-), Byzantium (1346 b 2g sq.), and Lampsacus (1347 a 
32 sqq.), and refers to the scheme of Pythocles at Athens (1353 a 
15 sqq.) and to the measures of Cleomenes, the governor of Egypt 
(1352 b 14 sqq.). ‘There is no evidence,’ he adds, ‘that mo- 
nopolies were anywhere used in Greece, as they have often been in 
modern States, as a permanent source of revenue. ‘Nay,’ 
Aristotle continues, ‘in Sicily an individual with whom a sum 
of money had been deposited’—he seems to have had a larger 
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fifty which he had laid out’: Mr. Welldon, ‘he realized 200 per 
cent. on all his outlay.’ Perhaps the passage quoted from St. 
Matthew makes in favour of Bernays’ interpretation, though the 
article is probably to be explained in the same way as in the 
passage of Xenophon. 

28. totrov pév ody x.r.A.. This man brought on himself expulsion 
from the State, while Thales won applause for his wisdom, but yet 
the two men proceeded on the same principle. Mé» ody is answered 
by pévros 31. 

81. doupddpous. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 20, cuptepdvras eye rois 
spaypaow. Dionysius probably objected to the whole available 
supply of a commodity so important both in war and peace as 
iron finding its way into the hands of a single private individual 
and coming to be obtainable only at an enhanced price. He would 
also hold that a private person had no business with a monopoly; 
monopolies would in his view be for the State. Besides, tyrants 
usually sought to keep their subjects poor (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 18) 
and distrusted the rich (7 (5). 10. 1311 a 15 Sqq.). 

88. nal rots wodtTixots, i.e. to statesmen as well as to heads of 
households (cp. c. 8. 1256 b 37, dre per rolvuy fore ris erqruc) xara 
vow rois olkovdpos cal rots woAsrixois, and Eth. Nic. 6. 5. 1140 b 10). 
and to those who hold the science of money-making in high esteem 
(125925). For xpnotpor yropifes, cp. 8 (6). 1. 1317 & 33, XPHoyLOP 
& éxacroy avréy yepifey. 

84. wodAats ydp wodeou x.7.A. A large revenue was essential to 
the working of the extreme democracy (Pol. 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 
1 sq.); States frequently at war were also bound to have plenty of 
money at command (2. 9. 1271 b 11). Households stand less in 
need of exceptional sources of income. 

85. rivés xat wodtredovra:, i.e. in addition to those who pursue 
these aims in private life. See Schneider’s note, vol. 2. p. 65, on 
the wopiorai at Athens, but Eubulus is probably referred to—cp. 
Plutarch, Reip. Gerend. Praecepta, c. 15 sub fin., and Theopomp. 
Fr. 96 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 293). See also Plato, Laws 742 D, 
and the account of the good citizen given in Rhet. ad Alex. 39. 
1446 b 33. 

For taéra as the object of woAcrevorra:, cp. 2. 7. 1267 2 18. 

©.19. 37. ’Ewet 82 xd. ‘Since we distinguished’ (in 1. 3. 1253 b 
3 sqq.) ‘three parts of olxovoyixy’ (for jf», cp. Metaph. A. 6. 
1071 b 3, dred & joay rpeis ovcia, and de Caelo 1. 3. 269 b 33), 
the question arises, with which of them is olxovyoyse; most con- 
cerned? We have seen that the oixovopseds as such can hardly 
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be said to be directly concerned with xpnyarioreay: but with 
which of the three relations that make up the household—~yauxn, 
sarpixn, Seororiun—is he most concerned? This is the question 
which Aristotle apparently intends to raise here (compare the 
solution given at the beginning of c. 13), but his articulation of it 
is in unusual disarray. He has no sooner enumerated the three 
parts of olxovoyzen, than he proceeds to refer to the account which he 
has already given of dearer}, and to distinguish the rule exercised 
by the husband over his wife from the rule exercised by the father 
over his children, with the object apparently of showing that the 
two latter relations represent a higher kind of rule (zoAsrexy or Baot- 
Asxy) than the former—the result being that olxovoyuxy' is more con- 
cerned with warpey and yayexn than with deororeey (Cp. 1. §. 12548 25; 
dei Bedrioy 4 dpxy 9 Tav BeAridvav dpyouevwr, and 4 (7). 14. 1333 Db 
27, Tou yap Seororcnas dpxew 7 TeV eAevOdpey dpyt KadXiwy xal paddAory 
per’ dperjs), and that it is more concerned with deororuy than with 
Xpnparioricn, 

89. nat ydép. Vict. ‘statim autem causam affert, cur distinxerit 
copulam patris ac liberorum 2 copula viri et uxoris; docet enim illa 
imperia diversa esse.’ 

dpxewv, sc. Zpayer (latent in }v, 37) rdv olxordyov. The reference 
would seem to be to c. 3. 1253 b 4 sq. 

és dhevOdpwv pev dyudoiy, i.e. rod dpyopévou xdpw (4 (7). 14. 
1333 2-3 sqq.), or perhaps for the common good of ruler and 
Tuled (3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.). Contrast deorerix) dpyn, 3. 6. 1278 b 
32 sqq. Hodrrenn, Baortien (3. 7. 1279 & 33), and dptoroxpariKy dpxy 
(3. 17. 1288 a x1) are forms of 4 rév dAevOépwv dpyn. It may be 
questioned whether it is quite an adequate idea of 9 ray éAcvbépey 
apxn to make it consist simply in ruling for the benefit of the ruled; 
Marcus Aurelius (Comment. 1. 14) seems to understand it other- 
wise. 

1. wodtrindés, ‘as a citizen-ruler rules over his fellow-citizens.’ 1259 b. 
Tlodurixy apyy is said in 3. 4. 1277 b 7 to be the kind of rule which 
is exercised over ray dpoiwy rep yéve cal rav édevOépor, but this account 
seems too wide, for the rule of a father over a child would then 
fall under zodcrix) dpxn: in 1. 7. 1255 b 20 it is explained as 
€revOépwv cai iowy dpxn, and this seems more exact, but we must 
bear in mind that under tow» are included proportionate, as 
well as absolute, equals. oAcrix) dpyy usually implies an inter- 

change of ruling and being ruled (cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq.), but it 
Goes not necessarily do so (cp. c. 1. 1252 @ 15)—it does not do sd 
im the case.of the wife, nor does it do so in the case of the rule of 
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vous over Spefis, which is wodsrix) nal Baoduy (1. 5.1254 b 5). The 
relation of husband and wife is elsewhere described as dpraroxparucy 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 32 sqq.: 8. 13. 1161 a 22 sqq.), because 
it should be such as to assign rd dppd(ov éxaore (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 
1294 2 9, S8oxet 8é dpioroxparia péy elvar pddiora rd rds Tipds veveuRorOas 
xar’ dpernv). Aristotle holds that though on the whole and as a rule 
the man is superior to the woman, there is nevertheless work which 
she can do better than he, and that account should be taken of this 
fact in determining the position of the wife in the household. 

2. ef pi wou «.7.A. Sus. ‘was nicht ausschliesst, dass das Ver- 
hiltniss sich hie und dq auch wider die Natur gestaltet,’ and so 
Mr. Welldon: ‘ wherever the union is not unnaturally constituted.’ 
Sepulveda, on the other hand, supplies as the nom. to ovsornee, 
Not #) xowovia, but ‘mas et femina,’ translating ‘nisi ubi praeter natu- 
ram constiterunt,’ and Lambinus ‘ mas,’ translating ‘nisi forte ita 
comparatus est, ut a natura desciverit.’ I incline, however, to take 
avveornxe as impersonal and to translate ‘except where there is a 
contravention of nature.’ See Bon. Ind. 342 b 20 sqq., and for 
ouvéornxe mapa piow, ibid. 731 a 20-27. As to the impersonal 
use of verbs in Greek, see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sqq. 
The following epigram on James I is quoted by the late Mr. Mark 
Pattison in his copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics (1839) : 

“Rex fuit Elisabeth, nunc est regina Iacobus.’ 

4. év pey ody x.t.X. Me» ov» appears to be answered by 0 g. 
In most cases of political rule, indeed, there is an interchange of 
ruling and being ruled, which does not occur in the case of husband 
and wife. Free and equal citizens, in fact, aim at being equal in 
nature and differing in nothing. (I take ré dpyov cal ré dpydpevor to 
be the nom. to BotAera.) Yet even here differences do not wholly 
vanish, for the holders of office seek for the time of their magistracy 
to have their position marked by a distinctive aspect and bearing, a 
distinctive mode of address and marks of respect; thus if there is 
an equality of nature, there is a temporary inequality in externals 
even among like and equal citizens. The relation in which the 
citizen-ruler stands to those over whom he rules during his term of 
office is that in which the male permanently stands to the female. 
(Cp. 2. 2. 1261 a 30 sqq., where the same idea appears that even 
édeiOepor xai too are differentiated by the fact of their holding or 
not holding office.) The husband, we learn, rules his wife as a 
citizen-ruler rules his fellow-citizens; he is marked off from his 
wife less by a difference in nature than by a difference oyjpaos 
cal Adyots wai ripais. The father, on the contrary, is different 
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in nature from his child (1259 b 14). Aristotle does not, perhaps, 
always abide by this view of the relation of husband and wife; 
thus in Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11344 26 sqq., rd woderixdy Olxatov, which 
obtains éwi xocvwvay Biov mpds rd elvas atrdpxesay, éAevOipov xal icop 
§ war’ avadoyiay § xar dpOpdy, is said not to obtain even between 
husband and wife, though the conjugal relation comes nearer to 
realizing it than any other household relation, but only rd oixovopexdy 
dixaco»p—indeed in this very book of the Politics (c. 13. 1260 a 29) 
he requires from the wife a submissive silence before her husband. 

7. Srav, ‘for the time during which.’ 

Unret, sc. rd dpyov. The claim made by a ruler (Amasis) is 
mentioned in illustration. Cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 10, Thy rotavrny yap 
lodrara (nrei 6 dppos: 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 11, 8 ydp émi rov mAnbuus 
(qrotow of dnyorixol rd ivov: 8 (6). 3. 1318 b 4, det yap {nrovas rd icoy 
kai rd dixaoy of #rrovs, ol 3¢ xparovvres ovder dpovrifover. 

8. oxfpacr. Lamb. ‘vestitu,’ Bern. ‘die Tracht,’ but éo6pre and 
oxnpars are distinguished in Eth. Nic. 4. 9. 1125 a 30 (cp. Rhet. 
2. 8. 1386 a 32, if éoOprcis the right reading in this passage). Sepulv. 
and Giph. ‘ornatu:’ Vict. ‘vestibus.’ Perhaps ‘aspect and bearing.’ 
See Bon. Ind. 739 b 59-7404 5. 

Abyors, “mode and matter of address.’ 

nai (before “Ayagis) as elsewhere introduces an instance. Amasis 
is an instance of ‘that which rules after being ruled.’ He had been 
a subject and was now aruler. He claimed that, like the utensil 
referred to, which had been recast to form the image of a god and 
how was an object of veneration to the Egyptians, he should be 
treated for what he was, not what he had once been. Cp. Hdt. 
2.172. A somewhat similar metaphor is used by Themistocles in 
Aelian. V. H. 13. 39. 

9. det... rodroy exe. tov rpdwoy, ‘at all times, not merely for a 
term, stands to the female in this relation.’ 

ll. 13 ydp yevviicay. Tevay is used of the female as well as the 
male (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1334b 36: de Gen. An. 2. 5. 741b 3), but 
Aristotle is here evidently thinking of the father, not the mother. 

dpxov éoriv, cp. Metaph. A. 7. 1072 b 10, é& dvayxns dpa éorly ay, 
and Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 19, €covras dadéporres. It is not identical 
with dpx«: the participle is used in an adjectival sense, ‘a per- 
manent quality being predicated of the subject’ (Holden, Oecono- 
micus of Xenophon, Index p. 36 *). 

12. Bacirints elSos dpyxijs, ‘the specific nature of royal rule.’ 
Sus. ‘was denn eben die Form einer kéniglichen Gewalt ergiebt.’ 
Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 24, 9 pe» yap warpds mpds vieis cawevia 
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Bovreias eye oxjpa, Pol. 1. 4. 1253 b 30, é» dpydvou eiBa, and 3. 15. 
1286 a 2 sq. 

14. tov Bacrtéda rodtev dudvtwy. Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
24-27, 1 perv yap marpds mpos vicis xowovia Bacideias eye oyHpa, 
Tey Téxvoy yap Tp warpi péAe evrever Bé Kal “Opunpos rév Aia trarépa 
mporayopeve, warpixy yap apy BovAera: 7 BaciwWeia eivax, Homer is 
praised for using the words ‘ father of gods and men’ to designate 
the Kingship of Zeus over gods and men. For, Aristotle proceeds, 
the father is the truest type of a King. The King, like the father, 
‘should surpass those he rules in nature’ (‘indole,’ Bon. Ind. 
837 4 52, cp. Pol. 2. 2.1261 a 39, da rd ry Giow cous elva: wdvras), 
‘but be one with them in race.’ 

_ 15. p& should logically have followed gica, but, as Bonitz 
observes (Ind. 454a 20), who compares 6 (4). 5. 1292b 12 sqq., 
‘interdum non ei additur vocabulo in quo vis oppositionis cernitur.’ 
' 18. @avepdy roivuy. So far as the protasis introduced by ere in 
1259 a 37 survives the long series of considerations which break in 
upon it in 1259a 39-b 17, it here finds its apodosis, which is in- 
troduced by roivwy, as elsewhere by Sore (Bon. Ind. 873 a 31 sqq.) or 
possibly &é (Bonitz, Aristotel. Stud. 3. 122 sqq.). For the connexion 
of the whole, see note on 1259 a 37. Xenophon in the Oeconomicus 
had described with much zest the mixture of vigilance and geniality 
with which the thrifty Ischomachus gets everybody connected with 
his farm, from his wife and his steward downwards, to strain every 
nerve for the increase of his substance, which is, according to him, 
the aim of olxovopia (cp. Oecon. c. 6. 4, 7 8é emorjpn atry—i.e. 9 
alxovopia—epaivero fj otxovs duvavra: abfew drOpwron). In tacit opposi- 
tion to Xenophon, Aristotle here presses the consequences of the 
principle which he has established in the foregoing chapters, that 
xpnpariorixyn, and even its soundest part, is in strictness no part of 
olxovopia, but only an auxiliary art (trnpercen), and that though 
olxovopia will not be indifferent to the goodness or badness of the 
property it uses (1258 a 26), its business is nevertheless rather to 
care for the excellence of the human beings with whom it has to 
deal, and for that of the free rather than the slave. The original 
propounder of this view may well have been Socrates (Cleitophon 
407 A sq.: see Wyttenbach on [Plutarch] de Liberis Educandis 
c. 7.4 E), but traces of it appear in Plato, Politicus 261 C and Laws 
443 E, and we find doctrines of a similar kind ascribed to Cynics 
like Diogenes (Aelian, V. H. 12. 56: cp. Diog. Laert. 6. 41). The 
views of Crassus, who was not unacquainted with the teaching of 
Aristotle (Plutarch, Crassus c. 3), may possibly have been influenced 
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by the passage before us (see the account of them given in Crassus 
c. 2. and above, p. xvii). Cato the Censor is praised by Plutarch 
(Cato Censor, c. 20) for combining with keenness as an economist 
care for the welfare of his wife and children. For the relation 
of the Stoic and Epicurean conceptions of olxovopia to those of 
Plato and Aristotle, see Schémann, Opusc. Acad. 3. 234 sqq. 

19. Thy tev dydxov xtiovw, ‘inanimate property.’ Cp. 2. 7. 1267 b 
10, THY THS ys Know, and 1. 9. 1257 b 40, rh» row vopioparos ovciay, 

20. rhy tis xricews, Sy xadoduey wdodrov. Sus. ‘als diesen’ 
(inanimate property) ‘in den ttichtigen Stand zu setzen, den mart 
Reichthum und Wohlhabenheit nennt,’ 8» xadoidpev dotrov being 
explanatory of dper} xrjcews, cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1362 b 18, wAovros* 
dper}) yap krynwews kai wowrixdv woddGy | yaber. | 

21. tev devOdpwy paddov 4 Soddwv. For the addition of the article 
before éAev6éper and its absence before 8ovAwv, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 4. 14498 1, where Rhet. 2. 13. 13904 16, padAow (Sor card 
Aoywrpdy f Kara rd #Oos is quoted. It is, however, possible that a 
slightly depreciatory significance attaches to the omission of the 
article before 8ovAw», as in Agesil. 11. 4, foxec 8¢ efopsrci» pév wravro- 
Samvis, xpjoGas 8¢ ruis dyabois. Cp. 1. 7. 1255 b 33-33. 

wpétoy pév ody x.t.A. Méy od» here as often elsewhere is 
introductory to a clearer definition of what has just been said: 
(The pé» is apparently answered by 8¢ 28.) Aristotle has spoken 
in the preceding sentence of an dper) SovAwy, and the thought 
occurs to him that there are two senses of dpery, and that he may 
be understood merely to inculcate on the master the communication 
of technical excellence to the slave (cp. 1260 b 3 sqq.). He there- 
fore loses no time in raising the question, what the virtue is in the 
case of slaves, which he has said the householder is to care for and 
promote: is it merely dpyamxi) xat divaxomn) apern, or are they capable 
Of 6x1 adpern? (For the terms in which the question is raised, cp. 5 
(8). §. 1339 b 42, od pay GAAd Cyrpréov wh wore roiTo péy ovpBEAnee, 
repuerépa 8 aurijs 4 uot éoriy f kara rh elpnuévny xpeiav.) Aristotle 
had defined the natural slave in the words, dcav ¢orly épyor 7 rou 
aeparos xpiois, cal rour for’ an’ abray BéArioroy, 1. 5.1254b 17—words 
which went farther even than the well-known saying in Homer 
(Ody. 17. 322), that Zeus in taking away a man’s freedom takes away 
half his virtue—and he feels that a doubt may well be raised whether 
a slave is capable of moral virtue. The course of the argument on 
this subject seems to be as follows: —‘ The answer is not easy, for 
if the slave has moral virtue, how does he differ from a freeman? 
Yet if he has it not, the fact is surprising, seeing that he is a man. 
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and shares in reason. The same question, however, arises as to 
the wife and child, and it is better to put the question in its most 
comprehensive form—is the virtue of that which by nature mules 
the same as the virtue of that which by nature is ruled, or different? 
(It will be seen that Aristotle abstains for the present from raising 
any question as to that which neither naturally rules nor naturally 
is ruled.) If we say that both have complete virtue, why should 
the one rule and the other be ruled? If again we say that their 
virtue differs in degree, the same question arises, for between ruling 
and being ruled there is a difference not of degree, but of kind. 
If, on the other hand, we say that one has virtue and the other not, 
how can the ruler rule well, or the ruled obey well, without virtue ? 
Both, it is clear, must have virtue, and virtue must have different 
kinds, just as there are different kinds of that which is by nature 
ruled. We are familiar with this in the case of the soul; in the 
soul there is a part which naturally rules and another which natur- 
ally is ruled, and to each of these two parts we attribute a virtue of 
its own. But if these two parts, related to each other as naturally 
ruling and ruled, exist by nature, then other pairs also, destined by 
nature to rule and be ruled respectively, exist by nature—the 
master and slave, the husband and wife, the father and child—and 
each member of these three pajrs has a virtue of its own varying 
according to the constitution of the soul in each and the work 
each has to perform.’ We must bear in mind that in the Meno 
of Plato Socrates is made to assert the identity of the temperance 
and other virtues of women and men, in opposition to the sophist 
Gorgias, and that Aristotle’s object here is to show that virtue 
varies with social function, the virtue of the ruled not being the 
same as the virtue of the ruler. It is, however, also his object to 
show, in opposition to those who confined virtue to the ruler 
(3. 4.1277 2 20), that ro duce dpyduevor, whether wife, child, or slave, 
is not without moral virtue, but has a sort of virtue varying with 
its psychical constitution and the function it discharges. Here 
therefore, as elsewhere, Aristotle steers a midway course between 
two extremes—the view of those who denied virtue to the ruled, 
and the view of those who identified the virtue of women and men. 

24. cwudppogdvy «.t.A. These virtues are instanced as those most 
likely to be found in slaves, more likely than peyadoyuxla, ppdeners, 
or codla. 

tay ger. For this use of the gen., Susemihl rightly compares 
I. 13. 1260 b 2 (already referred to by Schn., vol. 2. p. 68): 3. 5- 
14278a 27: 3.13.1284b 11 (if 0" are wrong): 5 (8). 4. 1338 b 30. 
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26. dyar.. . dudorépws. ‘For whichever alternative we adopt, 


difficult questions arise’ (Lamb. ‘dubitationem habet, utrumcun- 
que dixeris’). “Eye is probably here impersonal; see Bon. Ind. 
305 b 31 sqq., and Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 155 sq. 

cite yap dott, SC. dpern tis BovAov. 

$2. nai... 84. See note on 1. 2. 1253 a 18. 

33. wérepov ... érépa. This is not exactly the same question 
as had been raised about the woman and child just before ; 
perhaps it is already felt to be paradoxical to deny to the dpydpevor 
guoes the possession of any kind of moral virtue. Besides, the ques- 
tion now raised is that which Socrates had raised (1260 a 22), and 
Aristotle is much preoccupied with his view on the subject. 

34. ydp justifies émoxerréuy by adducing difficulties which arise. 

nadoxdyaQias. The question is put as paradoxically as possible, 
for xahoxdyabia is precisely the type of virtue from which slaves and 
women and children are furthest removed: see L. Schmidt, Ethik 
der alten Griechen 1. 333 sq., who refers to Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 16, 
wept rév GArAwy (eAdyero Twxparns), a rovs pév eiddrac iyeiro Kadovs 
xayabous eivat, rovs 8 ayvooivras dydparodedes dy Sixaies xexAnoOa. Ka- 
Aondyabia is the virtue of knights and hoplites (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 
18 sqq.). Cp. also Eth. Nic. 4. 7. 1124 a I, €ocxe pév od» 1%) peyado- 
Yuxia oloy xécpos Tis elvas ray aperar’ peilous yap avrds moi Kal ot 
yiverat dvev dxeiveor’ 8: rovro yaXerdy 1H aAnbelg peyadrdpuyoy evar’ ob 
yip oldy re dyev xadoxdyabias: Magn. Mor: 2. 9. 1207 b 20 sqq.: 
Eth. Nic. ro. 10. 1179 b 10 sqq. The conception of Kadoxadyabia is 
still further worked out in Eth. Eud. 7.15. 

87. 7d Se x7A. Cp. 1. 1. 12528 9. 

38. 0d8éy, ‘not at all,’ as in Probl. 10. 35. 894 b 13. 

40. dpx@icerar. The fut. med. dpforvra occurs in a passive 
sense in 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 36. 


L B8edds. Cp. Plato, Laws go1 E, Setdias yap exyovos & ye jpiv 1260 a. 


dpyia: Aristot. Eth. Nic. 9. 4. 1166 b 10, ds Seadriay xal dpyiay, and 
below 1260 a 36. 

3. radmys 8... dpxopévew. These words are often translated— 
‘and that there are different forms of virtue corresponding to 
the differences between the. naturally ruled.’ But then hitherto, 
as Susemih] remarks (Hermes (1884), Bd. 19. Heft 4), Aristotle 
has been dwelling on the difference between ruler and ruled, not 
on the differences between various ruled elements, and if Sozep here 
Means ‘ corresponding to, we ceftainly expect domep cal rov give 
Gpyorros nal dpyopévov. Not dSomep cal ray hice dpydvrwy xa) dpxo- 
#éver, the reading to which the rendering found in two MSS. (a, z) 
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of the ze/us versio points—‘ quemadmodum et natura principantum 
et subiectorum ’—for hitherto, as Sus. sees, though he accepts this 
reading, no stress has been laid on the fact of the existence of different 
forms of dpyovra and dpyépeva: on the contrary, it is on the dif- 
ference between rd dpxow and rd dpxdyevow and their respective épya 
that the existence of different forms of virtue has been rested. 
Perhaps, however, Sorep does not here mean ‘ corresponding to,’ 
but simply ‘as indeed ’—so that our rendering will run ‘and that 
different types of virtue exist, as indeed differences also exist 
between the naturally ruled.’ Compare the use of Sowep in I. 11. 
1259 & 35, woAAais yap wdAeot Bei xpnyariopov, Somep olxig, paddoy de. 
Aristotle’s meaning will then be, that there is nothing more surpris- 
ing in the fact of ruler and ruled having different types of virtue 
than there is in the fact of the naturally ruled differing in character. 
He has already said in 1. 5. 12544 24, cal ef3n odAd nad dpxdvrev xal 
dpxopévey doriv, cai del BeAriow 7 dpxn 7 ray BeAridvay dpyoperav, Per- 
haps, however, rjs dperys should be supplied before ra» guces 
dpxouévev, and the translation should be—‘ as indeed differences 
also exist between the virtue of one naturally ruled element and 
that of another.’ Those who take dSowep in the sense of ‘ corre- 
sponding to’ will be much tempted to read, dowep xal rév ioe dp- 
xévrev cai dpyouévay, but this reading rests, as has been said, only on 
the authority of one or two MSS. of the vefus versio, the rendering 
found in which may represent nothing more than a conjectural emen- 
dation. This change of reading might, indeed, be dispensed with, 
if an ellipse of mpds rd puoe dpxow or wpds ra hioe apxorra could be 
supposed between dowep cai and tay duce dpyopévay (compare the 
ellipse of xpds ny Wuyny in 5 (8). 5. 1340 b 17). But Sowep need not 
mean ‘corresponding to,’ and probably does not. (Since writing the 
foregoing note, I have become acquainted with the following 
annotation by the late Mr. Mark Pattison in the copy of Stahr’s 
Politics already referred to (above on 1259 b 2). Stahr translates 
in this edition—‘ diese aber ihre Verschiedenheiten hat, so gut 
wie die, welche von Natur zum Beherrschtwerden und zum 
Herrschen bestimmt sind.’ The annotation is—‘if the words 
[dpxdvrey xai| are to form part of the text, surely the meaning is, 
not “so gut wie die,” but “have differences corresponding to the 
differences between the natural ruler and the natural ruled.” But 
all the MSS. appear to omit them, and the meaning is—“ and in 
the same way as there are differences between the virtues of the 
ruler and those of the ruled, so there are differences between the 
virtues of the different species of the ruled.” ’) 
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4. nat rodro x... I take the literal rendering to be—‘ and this 
has at once led the way for us in the case of the soul’ (‘ this’ being 
‘the existence of a natural ruler and a natural ruled, each with a 
virtue of its own’). For igyyyra: in this sense, compare Plato, 
Lysis 217 A, dp’ ody nal xcades ... iryeiras qyiy rd viv dAeydpevor; 
and the use of the word mpoo8oroioba in de Gen. An. 4. 4. 770 b 3. 
Tlept ry» yuxny is perhaps not far removed in meaning from éy rq 
vung (cp. Bon. Ind. 579 a 29 sqqs). The soul is one of the things 
that lie nearest to us, and on examining it the phenomenon of 
which we are in quest appears, and thus we are guided to detect 
it in other cases also. Cp. Plutarch, de Fraterno Amore c. 2 init, 
rairos rd wapddeypa ris xpnoews trav adedApav dicts od paxpay 
e6nxev, GAN’ ey airg rH odpars ta wAciota rev avaykaioy Serra cal 
adda xa dldupa pnyavncapén, xeipas, wédas, Gppara, Sra, pivas, édi- 
dater drs x.rA. The perfect idiynra: may be defended, either as re- 
ferring to the previous assertion of the existence of a ruling and 
a ruled element within the soul (1. 5. 12546 5), or as implying 
that the soul affords an already forthcoming and familiar example 
of the fact—cp. de Part. An. 1. 3. 643 b 10, def weipacdar AapBdvew 
xara yérn ra (pa, ds Upiynvl of roAAol Biopicarres SpriBos yévos nal iy Ovos. 
Schtitz’ conjectural addition of ra before wep) mv yuxn» simplifies the 
passage, but is perhaps unnecessary. It should be added that Vict. 
takes icpyyyra in a passive sense (‘incoeptum est’), and that Bonitz 
also (Ind. 807 b 46) gives it a passive meaning. The correctness 
of this view, however, is open to doubt. For the thought, cp. 4 (7): 
14. 1333 a 16 sqq. 

6. ofov does not seem here to exemplify but to explain, as in 
3- 13. 1283b 1. 

8. rav GAwv, ‘other things besides the rational and irrational 
elements of the soul.’ 

Gore x.t.4. Thurot (Etudes, p. 18), with most others, translates 
the words dcre Give: rd meio dpyovra xal dpydpeva ‘de sorte que la 
plupart des &tres commandent ou obéissent par nature,’ and fails, 
not without reason, to find a satisfactory meaning in the words when 
thus translated, adding ‘du moins la legon vulgaire ne se lie pas 
avec ce qui suit immédiatement.’ Hence he proposes to read dore 
wheleo ra dice dpyovra xal dpxysyeva. But is not another interpreta- 
tion of ra mAeiw possible? May not the meaning of the passage 
be as follows—‘so that not only is this one case of a ruling 
element and a ruled natural, but the plurality of cases of the same 
thing which we observe are natural too—I say “plurality,” for the 
free rules the slave in one way, and the male the female in another, 
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wry Tou dpovew pre xarnpropémy, and Rep. 441 A-B. Cp. also 
Aristot. Phys. 7. 3. 247b 18 sqq., where the child is described 
as in a state of gvow) rapayy, which must settle down before it 
can become ¢pdvipor nal dmiorjpow. In Eth. Nic. 3. 4. 1111 b 8 
spoaipeots, and in Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144 b 8 vous, are denied to the 
child, who is said in Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 b § to live ear’ émsOupiay. 

dpotes x.7.X., i.e. the moral virtues, like the parts of the soul, 
exist in all, but differently. The construction of this sentence seems 
to be—dwodnmréov roiwy dvayxaion (elvat) dpoiws Exew nal mepi ras nOiKxds 
dperds, deity peve.r.d. For the omission of elma, see Bon. Ind. 43 a 6, 
239 a 9 sqq., and cp. c. 9. 1257 b 32. A somewhat similarly con- 
structed sentence occurs in Magn. Mor. 1. 18. 1190 a 15 8q.: cp. 
also 28, dd dei, Sowep 5 wowris eipnxe wep yuvaixds, ora vopifew Exew 
wepi wdyrov, Bekker and Sus., however, begin a fresh sentence 
with troAnmreop. 

16. dcoy x«.t.X. "EmSdAXe or some such word needs to be 
supplied here, but Aristotle follows pretty closely the language of 
Meno in Plato, Meno 72 A, «a8 éxdorny yap trav mpdteww xai rav 
nAuksay wpds éxarrov Epyor éxdorp Huey y apern ¢orw. Compare also 
for the thought Plato, Rep. 601 D. 

17. 8 x.r.A. ‘Hence the ruler must possess moral virtue in its 
complete rational form, for any function taken absolutely and in 
its fullness belongs to [and demands] a master-hand, and reason is 
such a master-hand.’ The function of healing, for instance, is pre- 
dicated dwAés of the physician who directs and superintends the pro- 
cess, and only in a qualified way (mes) of the subordinate who 
carries his directions into effect: cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 21, pddtora 3e 
cai wpdrrewy A¢youer Kupios xai ray éfwrepixay mpdfewv rovs tais diavoias 
apxeréxrovas. Cp. also Eth. Nic. 7. 12. 1152b 1, mepi d¢ ndovas 
cat Aumns Oewpncar rod Thy soderehy gitocopodvros’ obros yap rod 
rédous dpytréxrey, mpds 8 Bdéwovres Exacrov 1d pév xaxdy rd 8 dyabdy 
ddés Aéyouer, and Marc. Antonin. Comment. 6. 35. As to reAéay... 
r7Hy nou dperny, cp. Magn. Mor. 2. 3. 1200 a 3, 9 reAeia dper) Umdpger, 
nv ehapev pera hpovncews elvas: Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178 a 18, rd 8 opOdy 
tap nOtxoy (dperev) xara ri» dpdvnow: Pol. 3. 4. 1277b 18 sqq. 
(especially 4 8¢ @pdmmoss dpyovros Wios dperi) psn, 25). 

21. ody 4 adrh xd. Cp. 3. 4. 1277b 20 sqq. This teaching 
is anticipated in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 11624 26, ors yap éxarépou dpery 
(i. €. dxBpds nal yuvass). 

22. Zuxpdrys. Cp. Plato, Meno 71-73, though the absence of the 
article before Zexpdrys seems to imply that Aristotle is speaking of 
the historical Socrates, not of the interlocutor in the Meno. Anti- 
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sthenes agreed with Socrates (Diog. Laert. 6.12). On the views of 
Socrates and Plato respectively as to the unity of virtue, see Zeller, 
Plato, E. T. p. 448 sqq. Plutarch seeks to prove in his De Virtute 
Muliebri, that though there are differences between the virtue of men 
and that of women, just as there are differences between the same 
virtue in different men (e.g. the courage of Ajax and Achilles), yet the 
virtues of women are not specifically different from those of men. 

24. tds GAdas, SC. dperds, i.e. cwpporvwy kat Sxaoovwy. The 
word dpery is so easily supplied that it is often suppressed—e. g. in 
3. 5. 1278b 1 and 5 (8). 4. 1338b 15. 

roiro, i.e. the conclusion stated in 20-24. This had been 
reached through premisses relating to the virtue of g@voe dpyovra and 
dpxépeva in general, but it might also have been reached by ex- 
amining the subject more in detail, as for instance by examining the 
virtue of women, children, and slaves separately and successively 
(xara pépos paddoy émoxonovory). This seems from what Meno says 
(Plato, Meno 71 E)to have been the method followed by Gorgias. 

25. xafédov. For the place of xafdAov, see Vahlen’s note on 
Poet. 17. 14554 24 (p. 184). The thought is too characteristic 
of Aristotle and recurs too often in his writings to need much 
illustration, but reference may be made to Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1107 a 28 
sqq.: Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 31: Rhet. 2. 19. 13934 16 sqq. 

26. rd ed dxew thy Wuyi. Plato had said this in Rep. 444 D, 
Gperi) pév Gpa, os fouxey, Uyiewd ré ris Ay cin nai xdddos Kal evefia Wuyns. 

7d dp8ompayetv. As to the omission of 7, see critical note. For this 
definition of virtue, cp. Plato, Charmides 172 A: Meno 97. 

27. éfaprOpodvres, as in Plato, Meno 71 E, xpéroy per, ef Bovdes 
aydpds dperny . .. ef 8€ Bovdes yuvads aperny ... kai GAA dori wardds 
Gpern, xal @ndcias cai dppevos, xat mpecBurépov aydpds, el per Bovra, 
€revbdpov, ef 8é BotAe, Sovrov: cp. also 77 A. 

28. 8:6 seems to introduce an inference from the general tenour 
of 17-24. 

29. 5 wonnjs, here Sophocles (Ajax 293). Cp. Athen. Deipn. 
559 a, where the following lines are quoted from the “Yaves of 
Xenarchus : 

El’ cicly of rérriyes obx evdaipoves, ' 
oy rais yurativ ovd’ drioty horas ev; 

80. wévrev, slaves, children, and women. For the thought, cp. 
Xen. Rep. Lac. 3. 4 sq. 

For the asyndeton at yuvasxt, compare the somewhat similar ex- 
amples adduced by Vahlen in his note on Poet. 25. 1460b 23 
(p. 261 sqq.). 
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Sl. odxér. Cp. de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 b 3. 

832. wpds 1d TéAOs Kai Tay Hyoupevoy, ‘relative to the fully developed 
human being’ (contrasted with dreAns: cp. 1. 2.1252 b 31, réAos yap 
aurn éxeivwv) ‘and to his guiding authority.’ The child is apparently 
regarded as finding in his father the fully developed type of man- 
hood which he himself is designed ultimately to realize and as ac- 
cepting guidance from him. Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1249 b 6, det 3n, 
éomep xal dv rots dAdXos, mpds 1d dpxow (iv xal mpds rhy ew xara ry 
dvépyecay thy Tov dpxovros, oloy BovAov mpis Beoncrov Kal éxacroy mpds 
ri» éxaorov xaOnxoveay dpynv: Eth. Nic. 3. 15. 1119 b 7, and 3. 
5. 11138 5 8qq. 

88. dpoiws $2 x.7.A. For the thought, cp. Menander, Inc. Fab. 
Fragm. 56: 

"Epot wdXcs dort cai xatapvy) xal vdpyos 
cal tov diuxaiov rou r adixov wavrds xpirhs 
6 Seonérns’ mpds rovroy éva Sei (yy ud, 
and Fragm. 150: 

"EdevOepos mas evi dedovdAwras, due, 

dual» 8é Boidos, cai voup nat Seondry. 

epev, e.g. in c. 5. 1254 b 25. 

85. The construction of rocotros with drws does not seem to be 
very common. See with respect to it Weber, Die Absichtssatze bei 
Aristoteles, p. 33, who compares Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 29, «al ras 
épyacias (8¢i) otra veveunobas dros ph dua xipduvevowow dnacww. 

86. dAcivy. Eucken (de Partic. usu, p. 54) compares 7 (5). I. 
1301b 7: 4(7). 14. 13344 5. 

dwopijcee 8 dy mg x.rA. It would be possible to take dpa (37) 
and 7 (39) as in the same construction, and the whole sentence 
dpa—meioroy as dependent on dmopnoee (for dpa followed by # in 
indirect interrogations, see Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 1. 43 sq., 
and on Poet. 4. 1449 a 7), but 4 dapépe rovro micioroy is probably 
not a part of the question raised: it is rather Aristotle’s own 
solution of the dmopia (see Bon. Ind. 313 a 7 sqq., and compare the 
very similar passage, 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 8-11). The difficulty raised 
is—‘ if we allow the existence of an apery dovAcv, because the slave 
needs to possess it, must we not also allow the existence of an 
Gper}) rexvirou?’ 

40. xowwvds Luis, ‘is a sharer with his master in a common 
existence’: cp. 3. 6. 1278 b 16, ris apxis €t3n mowa ths wept dvOpwrov 
nai Thy xowoviay ths (wns, and other similar phrases collected by 
Lasaulx, Ehe bei den Griechen (p. 13, note 22). It was only of 
ice: dpxdueva that the possession of a form of moral virtue was 
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proved in 1259b 32 sqq. Cp. Plin. Epist. 8.16: servis respublica 
quaedam et quasi civitas domus est. 

sopputepov, ‘less closely attached to the master.’ Cp. 3. 5. 
1278 a 11, rev 8 dvayxaioy of pév i Aesroupyourres rad Totavra Sovdos, 
ol 8¢ xowol Bavavoos xai Onres. 

1260b. 1. dpaptopdevny tiva exe: Soudeiay. Sepulveda translates ‘ deter- 
minatae cuidam servituti addictus est,’ and explains in his note that 
the Bdvavoos rexvirns is not a slave for all purposes, but only for the 
performance of a definite servile task. The extent of his slavery is 
determined by his épyo»: cp. 6 (4). 15. 13008 15, f éx wdvrer 
h dx twa adwpiopevoy, oloy h tisnpart } yéres ) apery if rum TrowuTe 
DAgq, and Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1189 b 33. 

cat 6 pév Soidos x.7.A. The artisan is not only rather an adjunct 
of the household than one of its ruled members, but he is also not 
by nature. He is not a dices dpxopevoy, and all that has been proved in 
the foregoing is that duce: dpyduewa possess a moral virtue of their own. 
Nature has indeed provided men with materials for dress and con- 
sequently for shoemaking (1. 8. 1256b 20), but the shoemaker 
works for hire and practises proOapsia, which was brought under the 
unnatural form of xpnyenorey in 1. 11. 1258b 25. Yet in 4(7). 8. 
1328 b 6 and 6 (4). 4. 12914 1 sq. artisans are admitted to be a 
necessary element in a State; it seems strange then that they are 
not by nature. 

2. trav G\dww texnitav. For the gen., see note on 1259 b 24. 

8. avepdv roivuy x.7.4. The reasoning is—we have seen that the 
slave possesses a certain ministerial form of moral virtue over and 
above his technical excellences, and that his moral virtue is relative 
to his master, who is his end and guiding authority; hence it is 
from the master gua master, and not from the master as possessing 
the Seororxy emotnpn, that the slave must derive the kind of moral 
virtue which he ought to possess. The concluding part of the 
sentence, if it were complete, would apparently run—reAéa» éyovra 
ry HOny apernv, GAX’ ov ri» ddacxaduny Exovra rev Epywr Seoworucny. 
Nothing is gained, as it seems to me, by introducing ré» (with 
Bern. Sus. and others) before rj» ddaccadiany. The point insisted 
on by Aristotle appears to be that the master should be the source 
of moral virtue (in a subordinate and ministerial form) to the slave 
gua master, and as possessing complete moral virtue and reason, 
not as possessing the Secrorixy émornpy: it is not, that the master 
and nobody else is to be the source of moral virtue to the slave. 
Aristotle had said at the commencement of the chapter (1259 b 20), 
that the householder should care for the virtue of his slaves, and 
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he has now made it clear what sort of virtue he should seek to 
produce in them. In 1. 7. 1255 b 30 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). 3. 13254 
23 sqq.) the deororsx) émornun has already been said to be nothing 
great and to be in no way of the essence of the master. Socrates 
and Plato, who had denied the name of deordrms to any one not 
possessed of the science of decworiey, are here glanced at; Aristotle 
perhaps also remembers the picture of the deomdrns in Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus, himself training his slaves to be efficient servants. 
Xenophon, however, had already in the same work depicted the 
householder as teaching his slaves justice (wepéipa: duPiBafew els 
ri» Sxatoowny rots olxéras, Oecon. 14. 4: compare his account of 
the training of a housekeeper, ibid. 9. 13), and in this Aristotle is 
thoroughly with him. 

5. 8d Adyavow of nahds of Adyou Tobs Sovaus dwoorepodvres x.7.A. 
When Aristotle speaks of éwirags in connexion with the master of 
slaves, he has in his mind éwiragfis wep rd dvayxaia: cp. 4 (7). 3. 
1325 2 25, ovdd» ydp ré ye Bovdrg, 7 BovAos, xpncOa cepydy 1 yap émi- 
rakis 9 wepl ray dvayxaioy ovdevis perexes tev kadov, and I. 7. 1255 b 33, 
fore 8 avrn 1) émarnun ovdey péya fxovea ob8é ceprdr, & yap ri» Sovdor 
éwicracGa: 8ei wouiy, éxeivoy dei ravra éwicoracba émirdrrey. The drift 
of the passage before us, therefore, seems to be—‘ the master should 
be the source of moral virtue to the slave, hence he should not con- 
fine himself to commands relating to the slave’s discharge of his 
servile functions. But then comes the question—what is the mean- 
ing of of Adyou rovs BoiAous dwoorepovwres? Bern. and Sus. translate 
‘those who forbid converse with slaves’—Stahr, ‘ those who with- 
draw rational admonition (die verniinftige Zurechtweisung) from 
slaves’ (cp. Xen. Oecon. 13. 9, dvOpémous 8 dors wBavwrepous woseiv cal 
Adye, emBexvvorvra bs cuphdper avrois weiBerGas); but | incline on the 
whole, following Bonitz (Ind. 436 b 50) and the earlier commenta- 
tors, to explain Adyov here as ‘reason’ (cp. 1260a 17-19 and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 13. 1102 b 33, Ore 8¢ weideral wos iwd Adyou rd Aoyoy, pyrves 
nai  vovdérnois xal nGca émripnois re xa swapaxAnocs), though it 
should be borne in mind that the two senses of the word Adyos, 
‘reason’ and ‘reasoning,’ often tend to pass into each other. We 
still have to ask, however, what is the meaning of of Adyou dwoore- 
poueres. The earlier commentators explain the words ‘ those who 
deny that slaves partake in reason’ (cp. 3. 1. 1275 a 28, xairos ye- 
Aoioy rovs xupuwrdrous arocrepeiw apyns), but perhaps their meaning 
rather is ‘ those who withhold reason from the slave’ (by withhold- 
ing the reasoning which is its source, 1. 5. 1254b 22). For the 
relation of Adyos to the moral virtues, see Eth. Nic. 6.1. With 
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the teaching of the passage before us may be compared that of Eth. 
Nic. 9. 9. 1170b 10, cvvacOdverOa dpa det xai rot Pidtov Gre gore, 
rovro 8¢ yivowr’ dy ev rp oufny Kai Koweveiy Aéyww xal davoias’ ovTe yap 
dy ddfece rd oulny éni ray avOporeay Aéyer Oat, kal ovx dowep ext rev Boo- 
xnpdrov rd éy rp atte vepecOa. What is here said of the intercourse 
of two friends may hold to a certain extent of the intercourse 
between master and slave. The reference in ol Adyou rovs 8ovAous 
drocrepovvres x.r.A. is to Plato, Laws 777 E: cp. also 720 B sqq. 
Pallas, one of the favourite freedmen of the Emperor Claudius, 
‘would not deign even to speak to his slaves, but gave them his com- 
mands by gestures, or, if that was not enough, by written orders’ 
(Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 87). According to Clement of 
Alexandria (Aristot. Fragm. 179. 1508b 7 sqq.), ov8e mpooyedar 
8ovdois "AptororéAns eta. Is not this writer thinking of what Plato 
had said in the Laws? 

6. $dcoxovres. ‘Infinitives following certain verbs (of saying, 
thinking, etc.) sometimes contain a Dictative force... The 
governing verb gets a different and a stronger meaning: to 
“say” becomes to “recommend” or to “pray”’ (Riddell, 
Apology of Plato, p. 148). doxew is used of philosophers setting 
forth a dogma. 

- ], voulerntéov yap x.7.A. Aristotle does not say why (Vict. wishes 
that he had), but his reason probably is that the slave’s one 
chance of sharing in reason is to receive it in reasoning from 
outside. The child (1260a 13) has rd SovAeurixdy already, though 
as yet imperfect, whereas the slave has it not; all he has is the 
power of recognizing reason when set before him by another. One 
of Menander’s characters says, in a fragment which perhaps belongs 
to the ’AdcAgoi (fr. 2: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 69)— 

Ov Avrovyra bet 
wa:samov cpbovy, adda xai weiBovrd rt. 

Aristotle’s view would probably strike his contemporaries as 
a decided paradox, for Pseudo-Plutarch, de Liberis Educandis 
c. 12. 8 F, most likely expresses the view commonly taken—«dceisd 
gnus, Seiv rovs maidas emi rd cada ray émirndevpdrey dyew mapawécecs 
cal Adyos, py pa Aia wAryais pnd aixicpots. Aoxet yap mov ravra 
trois Bovdots padAoy fh rois éAevbépois mpérew’ amovapkeot yap «al 
gpirroves mpds rovs mdvous, ra pév Ord ras dAynddvas rar mAnyev, Ta 
8 xal 81a ras UBpes: cp. also Ecclesiasticus 33. 28. 

8. wepi 8 dyBpds x.7.4. Nothing of this kind appears in the 
Politics ; its inquiries, in fact, seldom assume this delicate ethical 
character. There are a few words as to the mutual behaviour of 
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husband and wife in Oecon. 1. 4. 1344. 138q. which may pos- 
sibly reproduce some part of Aristotle’s teaching. See also the 
Latin translation of a fragment on this subject (which can 
hardly be from the pen of Aristotle) in Val. Rose, Aristoteles 
Pseudepigraphus, p. 644 sqq. 

11. td nadds. See Bon. Ind. 291 b 25 sqq. 

12. év rots wept rds wodtreias. The First Book (of mparos Adyos, év 
ols sept olxovoplas dimpicby wal deonoreias, 3. 6. 1278b 17) is here 
marked off from ra wept ras wodireias: cp. ) mpdorn pébodos wep) ray 
wodkcreviv, 6 (4). 2.1289 a 26. So in Rhet. 2. 24. 1401 b 32, the 
phrase of ¢v rais wodtreiars Occurs, and Plato’s Republic seems to have 
been sometimes spoken of as al woNcreias (cp. 6 (4). 7. 12935 1, 
Gowep UAdrav é» rais wodtreias: see for other instances Henkel, 
Studien, p. 10). 

14. raira, i.e. dxjp Kal yury, réxva xai warnp, though only saides 
and yvvaices are mentioned in 16; it is perhaps taken for granted 
that the training of the head of the household will be relative to 
the constitution. 

thy 8@ rod pépous x.t.d. Cp. 5 (8). 1. 1337 a 29, pépiow yup 
éxaaros THs wédews’ 1 8 emtpédera mépuney Exdorov popiov Bdérey mpds 
ry rou Gdov empedccay. 

15. wpds thy wodtretav. The virtue of the part must be adjusted 
to the virtue of the whole; hence the virtue of the woman and 
the child must be adjusted to the constitution, for the consti- 
tution is the standard of virtue in the wdédss, the whole to which 
they belong. Cp. 7 (5). 9. 1310a 12 sqq.: 5 (8). 1. 13378 
xx sqq. The course followed in 4 (7). 14. 1332b 12 sqq. is 
quite in conformity with this principle, though we are concerned 
there only with the children, or probably the sons, not with the 
women; djAc» yip (says Aristotle in that passage), ds dxodovbeiy 
dejore cal rv radeiav xara ri diaipeow ravrny (i.e. the decision 
whether the same persons are always to be rulers or not). 

18. ai pev ydp xr. Cp. Plato, Laws 781 A sq. 

19. of xowvevoi ris woktreias. Cp. 3. 3.1276b 1, gore dé (9 wddis) 
cowevia wodirey Trodreias, and 8 (6). 6. 1320 b 28, det d¢ dei wapaAap- 
Bavew ex rov Bedriovos Snyou rovs Kowevors. 

20. Sor’ dwei x.1.. Birt (Das antike Buchwesen, p. 459. 3) holds 
that ‘these last five lines are evidently added by the “‘ redaction ” to 
form a transition to the Second Book.’ The opening paragraph of 
the Second Book, however, accords but ill with the close of the 
First (see note on 1260 b 27); in fact, xal sporoy 23.. ris 
apiorns 24 would be better away, though it certainly is the case that 
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writers are noticed. Aristotle is not a strictly Attic writer, and the 
fact should be noted for what it is worth that there are other 
passages of the Politics in which either the one family of MSS. or 
the other gives the subjunctive where we expect the indicative or else 
the subjunctive with a: thus in 1301 a 38 * have rvyxdveou, and 
in 1307 a 37 drm bédwar, while in 1313 a 20 Il" have do@ yap éAarro- 
vov dos xupios. On the whole, I have contented myself with indicating 
by obeli the grave doubts which attach to the inculpated readings— 
tvyxavoow here and Axvoy in 1261 a 27. 

82. tva x.r.4. There is a considerable resemblance between the 
passage before us and de An. 1. 2. 403b 20 sqq. With regard 
to rd dpOas €xow and rd xpyomov as the two ends of inquiry in the 
Politics, cp. 1. 3. 1253 b 15 sq. and 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 35 sq. 

33. 1d {yrety ru wap’ adrds Zrepov very probably refers to Isocr. 
de Antidosi § 83, od8v yap abrovs dei {yreiv érépous [vdpous]|, GAAa ros 
mapa rois GAAos ebSoxipotvras reipabnva: ovvayayeiv, & padiws Soris dy 
oty Bovanbels ronoee. It is precisely this view that the Second 
Book is intended to disprove. See the opinion of Isocrates on 
this subject, de Antid. §§ 79-83. Ud»reas probably goes with 
codifer ba: BovAopévey in the sense of ‘at all hazards.’ 

35. tds viv éwapxotcas. Vict. ‘significat, ut arbitror, utrumque 
genus rerumpublicarum (id est, et usurpatas ab aliquibus civitatibus 
et literarum monimentis proditas), etsi id nomen magis convenire 
videtur receptis iam, verius enim hae trdpye» dicuntur.’ 

8: rodro. Bonitz (Ind. 546 a 47) compares for this use of rovro, 
in which ‘per ubertatem quandam dicendi quae antea exponuntur 
postea epanaleptice comprehenduntur,’ Categ. 5. 2b 17: de An. 
3- 3.427b 8-11. Cp. alsoc. 11. 1273 b 5. 

36. dpxiv Sé x.rA. The natural starting-point of an inquiry 
sepl rijs xowovias rhs modus (1260 b 27) is the question, in what 
and how much is there to be xowwria? The question put by 
Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 324 E) reminds us in form of that raised 
here, but Protagoras is there thinking of virtue as the thing shared. 

40. wohtreia. Cp. 3. 4. 1276b 29, xowwvia 8 doriv 9 wodcreia, where 
the meaning of modireia is evidently ‘constitution’; thus Bonitz 
(Ind. 612 b 15) is apparently right in rendering the word here as 
‘civitatis forma et ordo’; otherwise we might be tempted by 
fous moXiras 38 and of woNira 1261a 1 to explain it here, as mm 
some other passages (see Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq,.), as = "the 
citizen-body,’ especially as in 3. 3. 1276 b 2 the moderefa is 5p 
of rather as the thing shared, than the «oweela—a term 
usually applied to the mdAcs. 
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better to interpret these words as ‘borne out by the arguments 
used’ than with Thurot (Etudes sur Aristote, p. 19) to explain, ‘la 
communauté n’atteint pas le résultat, en vue duquel Platon établit 
cette legislation.’ The sentence os pe» eipyrac viv appears to be the 
nom. to éori, which we must supply with ddiveroy: cp. c. 5. 1263 a 
22, dy dé viv rpdwoy exes... ob puxpdy dy dtevéyxar. As to mpds, cp. 2. 
4. 1262b 3: 3. -13.1284a 1: 4 (7). 17. 1336b 31 sq.: 5 (8). 3. 
1338 a 42. For dsedciv (‘explicare,’ Bon. Ind. 1804 23; 29), cp. 
Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1138 b 20 sqq., and g. 8. 1168b 12, tsws ob» rovs 
rowvrovs dei rdv Adyov diapety nal Bwpifew, ep’ Soow éxarepos xa wy 
dAnbevovory : also Metaph. A. 9- 992 b 18 sq. 

15. én pddsora qualifies pia» (cp. 1261 b 16, and reddas, 1261 b 
20). 

16. radérny Swé0eow, ‘this as his fundamental aim.’ For this use 
of otros, see Bon. Ind. 546 a 51 sqq. For the gender—ravrnp, not 
rovro—cp. 5 (8). 3. 1337 b 32: 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 41. 

cairo. x.7.A. For the argument, compare 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

18. whfOos...7. Cp. 3. 1. 1274b 41: 1275b 20: 4 (7). 8. 
1328 b 16—passages which explain the addition of r. Plato had 
said in Rep. 462 C, nai ris 3) éyytrara dvds dvOpdmou Exe (airy 9 wddes 
dpora Siorxeiras), but his meaning is that the hurt of one member of 
the community is to be felt as a hurt by all, just as the hurt of a 
finger is felt as a hurt by the whole man, He knows well that the 
State consists both é« mAadvev avOporev and é€ cide dcahepdvrer 
(Polit. 308 C). Nevertheless there was a real difference of opinion 
between Aristotle and Plato on this subject. The State is less 
of a oippuors (2. 4. 1262 b 14 qq.) to Aristotle than to Plato; the 
individual counts for more with him, and is less lost and swdllowed 
up in the State. 

22. dvaiphoa yap thy wodkw. Cp. 1261b 8 sq. For the future, 
Cp. 2. §. 12644 5, padwora 3° dy yévorro avepdy, ef ris Trois gpyors ios 
THY ToaUTnY TOrelay KaracKeva{operny’ ov yap Suyncerat K.T.d. 

«BB. a€ eTBer Stahepdvray. Cp. 3. 4. 1277.4 5 Sq., and the enume- 
ration of the different yévn of the wus in 4 (7). 8. 1328 b 20 sq. and 
6 (4). 4. Especially the broad distinction of rulers and ruled is 
referred to (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 12); but even among rulers there 
will be differences (1261 b 5). When we are told in 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25 that  wdduc Bovrera €€ towy elvar xal dpoiey Gri pddcora, the 
word wédts appears to include only the citizens, as in the phrase 4 
adds wokcray re wAnOds dom, 3.1.1274b 41. But even like and 
equal citizens can only be ‘as far as possible ’ like and equal, for 
some of them will be rulers and others ruled. 
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- 25. pé& is answered by 8 29. For the thought expressed in 
24-27, cp. Xen. de Vectig. c. 4. 32, dowep cvppayo, dow dy mrclous 
oumaciy, loxuporépovs dAAnAous rrowvew. 

27. dowep Gy ei x.r.d. It is not quite clear whether the meaning 
is ‘just as a greater weight of anything is more useful than a less,’ 
or ‘just as a greater weight depresses the scale more.’ Giph. 
takes the words in the former way, Vict. in the latter. “Qowep dy 
ei does not always imply an ellipse after éomep dv (see Bon. Ind. 
872 b 55 sqq. and Eucken, de Partic. Usu, p. 60), but it may perhaps 
do so here, and we may be right in translating (with Giph.)— just 
as would be the case, if a weight were to depress the scale more.’ 

+ &xvoyt. See critical note on this word, and also above on 
1260 b 31. 

Scoice: Sé «.7.A. The first of the many questions which arise as 
to this passage is, what is the meaning of rp rowirp? Here 
as elsewhere it seems to mean ‘in the before-mentioned respect,’ 
but it is not quite clear whether it should be explained as = ro 
€& eles dcadhepdvray elva, or ‘in being all the stronger for being 
larger, even though its components are identical.’ Probably the 
latter explanation is the correct one. Keywpiopévos card xopas, again, 
may mean either ‘scattered (sundered from each other) in villages’ 
(cp. 1. 9. 12578 22, of 3¢ xexwpiopevos rodAGy wad nal érépor, 
and Hdt. 1. 96), or ‘distributed in villages’ (cp. 2. 5. 1264a 6, 
ov yap dumoera py pepifer ard Kal ywpi{ay mojoas Thy md, and, 
Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121 b 19). The two interpretations do not lie far 
apart, but perhaps the former of them is the more likely to be 
correct (see Liddell and Scott s.v. xapy). Passing on to discuss 
the meaning of the passage as a whole, we find that dray j)}—’ Aprd- 
des has been taken by some to be explanatory of wdéAs, and has 
been rendered ‘when the members of the wéAss are not scattered in 
villages, but are concentrated in a city, like the Arcadians (after the 
foundation of Megalopolis),’ but it seems strange that ‘the Arca- 
dians’ should be selected to serve as an example of a wdds. It is 
far more likely that Gra» pyi}—Apkddes refers to the members of the 
€évos, and is intended to explain under what circumstances the 
difference alleged to exist between the wis and the €6r0s does 
really exist. But then comes the question, what is the meaning of olor 
*Apxades? Sepulveda explains, ‘ gens quae non per castella et vicos 
distributa est, ut divisos habeat magistratus, sed sparsas per agros 
domos habitat, ut olim Arcades,’ and Lamb., Ramus, and others 
follow in his track, but Aristotle does not indicate in any way that 
he is not referring to the Arcadians of his own day, who had long 
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ceased to live in this fashion. Dittenberger, on the other hand, 
whose able discussion of the passage in Go/. gel. Anz. 1874, p. 
1376 sqq. (see an extract from it in Sus.?, Note 132) deserves 
careful perusal, explains the passage thus (p. 1383)—‘ provided, 
that is to say, that the nation is not distributed, like most barbarian 
nations, into non-independent (unselbstindige) villages, but, like the 
Arcadian for instance, into a number of independent (selbstindiger) 
City-States.’ He holds that a distinction is drawn in the passage 
between ‘nations forming a political unity (commonly with a mon- 
archical constitution)’ and nations composed of a number of City- 
States. This is a possible view of it, but it must not be forgotten that 
in Aristotle’s day the Arcadians were a confederacy of City-States, 
and that a general assembly of the nation met at Megalopolis: cp. 
Aristot. Fragm. 442. 1550b 6 (Harpocr. p. 280), ppios dv MeydAy 
dhe... . cuvedpidy dort xowov Apxadey dirayrey, ov modAdxts pynpovevovew 
of loropixot’ SceiAexras 3€ rept airay Kai ’AptororeAns év 1 kowy "Apeddep 
soXtreig dpydpevos rou BiBAiov, and see Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 134, 
who refers to Diod. 15. 59, wepl 8¢ rots avrovs ypdvous Avxopndys 6 
Teyearns ¢rewe rovs Apxadas eis pia» cuvrédecay raxOnvas cai xouny exe 
cuvosoy cuvectacay é£ avdpav prpiwv, nal rovrous éfouciay tyew wept 
srodé¢pou Kal elpnyns BovAeverOa, as well as to Paus. 8. 27 and some 
other passages. Cp. also Hyperid. adv. Demosth. col. 16. 14 (p. 10 
Blass), rovs xowots ovAdéyous "Ayatv re xalApeddeor. It is to this 
confederation that Miiller (wz supra) takes Aristotle here to allude, 
and the writer of some valuable remarks on the passage in the 
Guardian newspaper for Jan. 27, 1886 explains it in the same way. 
Is it not likely that Aristotle’s meaning is—‘a nation also differs 
from a City-State in being all the stronger for being larger, even 
though its components are identical, whenever at least the nation is 
not scattered in villages, as some nations are, but united in a con- 
federacy, like the Arcadian’? It will then be implied that the 
addition of fresh villages to an uncompacted mass of villages brings 
no accession of strength, whereas the addition of fresh City-States 
to a confederacy like the Arcadian does so. An dyes ‘ sundered 
in villages’ seems, indeed, to have been little better than a rope of 
sand: cp. Diod. 5. 6, of 3’ ody Zixavol rd waAasdy Kwpnddy gxovr, ex? 
trav éxupwrdrov Aéhoy ras médes xaracxevalovres Oca rovs AnoTds’ ov ydp 
Roay ind piay iyepoviay Baciéws reraypévot, xara wédww 8¢ éxdoryy els iy 
6 dvvacrevor: Hdt. 1. 96: Dion. Hal., Ant. Rom. 1.9. Pollux, it 
may be noted, speaks as if the ¢@vos were always composed of méAas 
—xal al péy rodAai wédes eis vy cuvredovoa ZOvos, ai 8€ wodAal xopas els 
éy cupdépovect Svopa adds (9. 27, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
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Antiqq. 1. § x1. r0}—but this evidently was not the case. As to 
the position of xai before wédcs, Dittenberger remarks that though it 
is surprising, it is not more surprising than much else in Aristotle’s 
collocation of words. See note on 12546 16. Certainly cai €Ovous 
sdékts would be more natural, but perhaps the idea uppermost in 
Aristotle’s mind is, that there is another pair of things between 
which a similar contrast exists, and he places xaf before both these 
two things. Compare the displacement of the negative noticed in 
Bon. Ind. 539 a 14 sqq. 

29. %&. The State is a cowwria é£ fis & re rd yévos, 4 (7). 8. 
1328a 25: cp. I. §. 1254a 28 sqq. For the various kinds of 
unity, see Metaph, A. 6. 1016b 31 sqq. Aristotle inherits the 
thought expressed in this passage to some extent from earlier 
inquirers—from the Pythagoreans, from Heraclitus (Eth. Nic. 8. 2. 
1155 b 4 sq.), and from Plato (Polit. 308C: Laws 773 C sqq.). 
Of course he also holds the complementary truth that there should 
be an unity of ethical conviction as to rd mourixd edSaipovlas in the 
minds of the citizens (4 (7). 8. 1328 a 37 8qq.). 

80. Sidwep «.r.A. For other passages in the Politics in which 
va néixd are referred to, see Bon. Ind. 101 b 19 sqq. It is the 
reciprocal rendering of an equivalent amount of dissimilar things, 
not the receipt of an equal amount of the same thing, that holds 
the State together (cafe ras modes, cp. 1261 b 9 and 3. 12. 
1282 b 16 sq.). Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132 b 33, rp dvrimoeiv yap 
Gxidoyor ouppeves ) wéds: 9g. 1. 1163 b 32 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 7. ro. 
1243 b 29 sqq. and 1242 b 22 sqq. (In the first of these passages 
Aristotle includes under d»rardédoors a return of ill for ill, as well as 
of good for good, and thus takes a wider view of it than he does in 
the passage before us: dvramdéocss is made to include the return of 
ill for ill, and further (1133 a 4 sq.) the return not only of service 
for service, but of favour for favour.) The fact that the State rests on 
70 tcov rd dyrirerovOds, and not on the other kind of equality, serves to 
show that it is composed of unlikes, for if all the members of the 
State were likes (e. g. shoemakers), there would be no question of 
equivalence; an absolutely equal share of the one product would 
be assignable. As it is, the ruler renders to the ruled the offices of 
a good ruler, and the ruled repay him with the offices of good 
subjects. It is thus that the State holds together, and that friend- 
ship is maintained between its members (Eth. Nic. 8. 8. 1158b 
11 sqq.). This is true even of free and equal citizens, among 
whom one would least expect any difference in kind to exist, for 
though here there is no intrinsic difference, yet the impossibility 
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might perhaps with advantage take the place of rotro 3¢ (n"), but 
papetron (1I") appears to suit better with el péy yap dpyoera: «.r.d. than 
ppeirG (TI*), with which Banos must be supplied, for, as Thurot 
Says (Etudes, p. 24), ‘ Aristote constate un fait, mais ne donne pas 
un précepte.’ A. Schott, in Heinsius’ Paraphrase of the Politics 
(p. 1044) conjectures rp in place of ré 3, and Sus. adopts this con- | 
Jecture, which certainly simplifies the passage if revro 3 is read or 
if the reading of the second family is adopted, but if we read é» 


‘m the case of these the alternation of ruling and being ruled imitates 
an original inequality.” So Thurot (Etudes, p. 23), ‘Ia o& les mem- 
bres de Etat sont naturellement égaux, l'inégalité naturelle est 
imitée par alternative dans l’exercice du pouvoir et dans |l’obéis- 
since. Les citoyens commandent et obéissent tour 4 tour, comme 
siils devenaient d'autres hommes, c’est-A-dire comme s'ils étaient 
mégaux.’ Cp. 1. 12. 1259 b 7, crap rd paw Spyy v5 8 Apynras, (yrei 
huahepde eines a7. For pupetras in the sense in which it is used 
here, cp. Isocr. Archid. § 81, ip od eisxperis rotre wochraper, 8 pan- 
“poe apis cumpeyner, ox Bahow sri jgdios viv wodepiaw exmparh- 
ope, and Plato, Polit. 293 E, 301 A. Eixew appears to occur 
extremely rarely in Aristotle : Bonitz (Ind. 219b 18) gives no 


5. uai rév abrév 33) spSwor wt. ‘And in the same way, again, 
even when they rule, one man holds one office and another another 
‘just as if there were a difference between them].’ So inseparable 
is differentiation from the State, that when its members are alike 
and equal, differences are conjured up not only between rulers 
aud ruled, bat even among rulers. It is thus that I incline to 
understand the passage ; I add, however, Mr. Welldon’s translation 
of t—‘the same principle {of alternation] during the period of 
their rale regulates the distribution of the different offices among 
diferent persons.’ 

7. Qn ore, see critical note. As to wépuxe, see Vablen’s note 
on Poet. 6. 1450 2. 

oores. Cp. c. 5 1263 b 31, dei par yap eloai wus pice cai viv oiciay 
a rw wu, @AX’ ob waves cd: 12612 15,b 16, on paduere: 
1261 b 20, rehéws: 12615 10, Asay, 

8. rd heyfir Ss péporor déyabdv. Cp. Rep. 462A. For the 
plonastic use of én, cp. Phys. 8. 7. 2604 25 and the passages 
collected in Bon. Ind. 538b 33 sqq. We have ¢ rais scAcow here, 
Sut ¢ is absenr in the similar passage, c 4. 1262b 8. 
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10. xai xat Gddov tpéwey, i.e. by asking, not how the State is 
composed, but what is most desirable. 

12. cai Bodderal y’ 48y «.7.A. Cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326 b 7 sqq. 

16. "AdAd phy x.7.A. Here Aristotle seems to pass to his second 
point (1261 a 12 sq.), that saying mine and not-mine of the same 
thing is not a means to the unity of the State. The unity of the 
State is not ‘indicated’ (dro8elmveOa, cp. onpeioy elvau, 19) by men's 
saying mine and not-mine of the same thing. 

18. nara rdv Adyor, ‘in connexion with’ (or ‘ in’) ‘ the expression,’ 
1. €. rd A€yew wavras dua rd éudy nal rd py épdy. 

28. 1d ydp wdvtes x.r.A. For the ambiguity of meperra eal dpria, 
cp. c. 5. 1264 b 20 sqq.: de Soph. El. 4. 166a 338qq- As to 
wdvres, cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307 b 358qq-: 4 (7). 13. 1332 2 36 Sq. 

29. xai dy trois Adyors takes up and justifies wapahoywpés: not 
only do ambiguous terms such as these cause contention in practi- 
cal life, but in discussions also they generate contentious syllogisms. 
Cp. Top. 8. 13. 1624 16, oddiopa 8€ ovddAcpopds eptoruds : 12. 
162 b 3, euvdjs dé Adyos xadeirat rerpayés, eva pév Tporoy Gray haivynrat 
cupwepalverOat pi} ovprepaudpueros, bs xadeirae epiorixds cvAAoyopés. 
Cp. also Metaph. a. 3. 995 a 10, exe ydp rs rd dxpeBés rowvroy, Sore, 
xabdrep éni réy cvpBodaioy, nal éri rev Adywv dvehevOepoy elval riot Boxei : 
Isocr. adv. Soph. § 7, ras dvarrimoreis eri pew rev Adyor rypovrras, ent 
8¢ rév tpyov pi) xabopéyras (also § 14): Plato, Polit. 306 A, rots wept 
Adyous dudiaAyryrixois. Thurot (Etudes, p. 24) refers to Waitz, Top. 
8. 3. 159 a x and An. Post. 1.1. 72a5. Perhaps Pol. 4 (7). 7. 
1328a 10, od ydp ry airiy dxpiBeay dei (nrewy did re rey Adyer Kai rer 
ycyroperar 81a THs aloOnoees should also be mentioned. 

81. of Suvarédy. ‘ Iurisconsulti negant fieri posse ut eiusdem rei 
duo in solidum sint domini ; hoc tantum permittunt, ut rei commu- 
nis dominum quisque se vocare possit, sed pro parte indivisa, non 
in solidum’ (Giph.). Cp. ddvvarey, 32612 14. 

82. 1d Aeydpevor, i.e. (probably) rd mavras 1d abrd Adyew epudy nal 
pn épdr. 

34. dpovrifovow, ‘men care for’: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 24, 
BovAovra:: 8 (6). 8. 1321 b 25, xabkoraow. Plato had claimed (Rep. 
463 C-D), that his plan of an extended application of the names of 
brother, sister, father, mother, son, and daughter would not impair 
the fulfilment of the duties implied by such relationship. With this 
Aristotle does not agree. 

85. § Scov éxdory émBdAder. Vict. ‘aut quantum suas partes 
postulare putant.’ Men care for matters of common interest less, 
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or at any rate only to the extent to which they are personally 
concerned in them. 

mpds ydp rots dAdorg is added to explain this limitation of atten- 
tion. Even where there is no other cause for inattention, men may 
well think that some one else is looking after the matter. Camera-~ 
rius (p. 78) compares Xen. Cyrop. 5. 3. 49 Sq. 

88. The argument is—each of the citizens has a thousand sons, 
and these not exclusively his, for every son is as much the son of 
one citizen as he is of another; hence all the fathers will alike 
neglect the sons. The indefiniteness of the relation between father 
and child and the neglect to which this will lead is here insisted on, 
as in the next paragraph the fractional character of this relation- 
ship and the consequent diminution of olxedérns. Cp. Rep. 463 C, 
sari yap, dy dvruyxavy tis, as ddeaAghe fh as ddedgy fh as warp) } as 
pyrp) 4 viel § Ovyarpt § rovrav éxydvas f mpoydros popes evruyyavery. 

yivovra:, ‘every citizen comes to have.’ Cp. yiverat, c. 5. 12648 
14: 8 (6). 1.131748 24: 7 (5). 4. 1304 D 5. 

wokttéy must be taken here in a sense exclusive of the third 
class of the Republic, though this class also is included by Plato 
within the citizen-body. 

1. én x.A. Here Aristotle seems to. pass from the point of 1262 a, 
neglect and defect of attention to that of defective olkeiérns. Plato 
had claimed (Rep. 462 B sqq.) that all the citizens of his State 
would feel as one man, and would sympathize as keenly with any 
one of their number who might happen to meet with good or ill 
fortune, as the physical frame responds to pain or pleasure affecting 
alimb. Aristotle contends, on the contrary, that they will be con- 
nected with any given member of their body only by a fractional 
relationship varying with the size of the State, and will feel only a 
fractional joy or sorrow at his prosperity or adversity, nor will they 
feel even that without doubt and uncertainty, for they will not 
know whether they ever had a child, much less whether it has 
survived. 

2. odtus, i.e. ‘ fractionally,’ or in other words, with the feeling that 
he has a thousandth share in him, not the whole ; odras is explained 
by drécros rvyydve rov aptOpsy, aS ovr 6 is explained by rd atré pév 
spocayopevoyras: cp. Metaph. B. 4. 999 b 33, rd yap dpOup dy f rd 
xa’ Exagrov Neyer Scaeper ovdév" ovrw yap A€youey rd nab’ éxacrov rd 
dpbug g, where rd dpiOyp e explains ovre (see Bonitz’ note on 
the passage), 

8. olov duds 4 Tou Seivog x.1.X., ‘i.e. he will say he is my son, or 
so and so’s, naming in this way each of the thousand fathers or 
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more who are comprised in the State.’ For the case of édés, 
Gdttl. compares Soph. Antig. 567, dAX’ #8e pévrus pt) A€ye. Cp. also 
Metaph. 6. 8. 1049b 5. The Latin idiom is the same: cp. Cic. 
de Legibus 1. 21. §4: ergo adsentiris Antiocho familiari meo— 
magistro enim non audeo dicere. 

4. nal gxactov tév yiAlwv. Kard is not ‘of’ here, for then we 

should have xaf ékdorov (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 2, efpyrat xara wacéy 
rév wohsreav); we must take caf’ é&acrov as one word (=singulos) : 
cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 1097 a 13, xa é&acroy ydp larpevec, and see Bon. 
Ind. 226a 2§ sqq. See also Ast, Lexicon Platon. 2. p. 145. 
6. watros wérepov x... durxtAicy xa (‘vi non multum ab # 
distans,’ Bon. Ind. 357 b 20) pupio» is probably gen. after éxacros, 
which is the subject of Aéyew. Plato had hoped that when the 
whole of the citizens spoke of the same person or thing as ‘ mine, 
the State would be pervaded with a feeling of friendliness and 
brotherhood. Mey has nothing to answer to it, but instances of this 
are by no means rare: see for example 3. 13. 1284b 13. On 
peév solttarium see Holden, Oeconomicus of Xenophon, Index p. 80*. 
In the passage before us the reason why yé» has nothing to answer 
to it probably is that Aristotle in his eagerness hurries on to 9 
paddroy «.r.A. without pausing to add ‘ but though using the same 
name, not feeling any clear sentiment of relationship.’ 

9. The words adrog ...adroé are emphatic: cp. fdr dveypide, 
13, and Plutarch de Esu Carnium 2. 5. 998 D, ula» atrot rép xeipevor 
f) adeAdpiv atrov. Though A, B, C, and D call the same man 
severally by a different name, they nevertheless have that keen 
sense of something to» in connexion with him which, in Aris- 
totle’s view, the change proposed by Plato would take away or 
seriously diminish. - 

11. oixerérnta, here included under ovyyévea, while in the 
Rhetoric (2. 4. 1381 b 33 sq.) oixewrns and ovyyévea figure as 
two distinct forms of ¢eAia. 

12. 4 rév adétroé. Giph. ‘ut si frater uxorem ducat.’ 

mpds 8€ rodrosg érepey. All the MSS. read érepox, but Bern. 
conjectures érepor, and Thurot (followed by Sus.) érepos (Etudes sur 
Aristote, p. 26). ‘“*Erepos,’ says Thurot, ‘ est opposé & spds rovrass, 
aux parents considérés comme faisant une seule classe: cf. 3. 14. 
1285 a 29. We then have 6 pér»—é 3¢—é d€—spds 3¢ rovross Erepos, 
and the sentence gains in neatness. And even if we take rovras 
not as masc. (with Thurot), but as neut. (cp. mpés 8€ rovros, 1261 b 
32: 3-14. 1285 b 10: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 13, and often elsewhere), 
and make mpds rotvrois mean ‘ besides’ or ‘again,’ the change of 
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€repow into érepos Or érepos i$ attractive. But all the MSS. are 
against it, and perhaps the point which Aristotle is pressing is not 
so much the number of persons related to one man as the number 
of appellatives indicating definite relationship in ordinary use under 
the actual system. “Erepov, if we retain it, will be added, because 
the person hitherto spoken of would not be called ¢pdrep or gudérys 
by his relatives. It is not quite clear whether spds rovros should be 
translated ‘in addition to these appellatives,’ or simply ‘again.’ It 
is to be noticed that Aristotle in defending the family defends also 
not only the more distant degrees of relationship, but the phratric 
and tribal relations, which in modern societies do not exist. Cp. 2. 
5. 1264 a 8, and the mention of phratries in 3. 9. 1280 b 37. 

épdropa guddmy. For the omission of #4, see critical note on 
12602 26. 

14sqq. Women had the credit in Greece of being especially 
quick in noticing resemblances between parents and children (Athen. 
Deipn. 5. 190 e). Athenaeus makes the remark in commenting 
on Helen’s recognition (Odyss. 4. 141 8qq.) of Telemachus’ likeness 
to his father, and this passage of the Odyssey may well be present 
to Aristotle’s memory here. 

16. xard yap tas dpodryras. Cp. xara rds duodryras, 21. Aap- 
Bdaver ras riores is more usually followed by é« or dd, but these 
resemblances are referred to here rather as the standard by which 
conclusions as to parentage are arrived at, than as the source from 
which they are drawn. Compare the use of xara in 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 15, 8ndrow yap ws deodovbeiy denoe: nai riw wadeiay xara ri 
diaiperww ravryy. 

18. xai, ‘in fact. Not only is it likely to happen, but it does 
happen. Cp, de Gen. An. 1. 20. 729 a 31, wep xai daiveras ovup- 
Batvov. 

19. rag Tis yiis weprd8ous. Aristotle dwells in Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
33 sq. on the utility of these works in discussions about legislation, 
and here we have an instance of it. Hdt. 4. 180 is probably Aris- 
totle’s authority in this passage, though the Auseans, of whom 
Herodotus is here speaking, are said by him to be mapaaAdooie 
(c. 181: see Camerarius, p. 79). Aristotle refers to Herodotus less 
respectfully in de Gen. An. 3. 5. 756b 6 (‘Hpdé8oros 5 pvbodoyos), 
and in Hist. An. 6. 31. 579b 2. Meltzer (Geschichte der Kar- 
thager 1. 69) holds that the Libyans were as a rule monogamists, 
and that the customs here and elsewhere (4. 172, 176) ascribed 
to Libyan races by Herodotus were exceptional among them. 

Ql. alot 8é rwes xd. Vet. Int. ‘sunt autem quaedam etiam 
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femellae etiam aliorum animalium’; thus he takes yuvaixes here as 
= ‘ females,’ as do Lambinus and many other translators and com- 
mentators after him, including Susemihl (also Liddell and Scott, 
s.v.). Sepulveda however translates, ‘sunt autem mulieres quaedam 
et in aliis animantium generibus foeminae,’ and Bernays, ‘ wirklich 
giebt es Frauen und auch Thierweibchen.’ T[veaixes is not often 
used by Aristotle in the sense of ‘ females,’ and I incline to follow 
the rendering of Sepulveda and Bernays, especially as the word 
seems to bear its ordinary meaning in the very similar passage 
from the History of Animals quoted in the next note. 

238. rotg yoveiow. Cp. Hist. An. 7. 6. 5864 12, elot 8¢ nal yuvai- 
kes €ouxora avrais yervaca, al d¢ rq avdpi, Somep 9 ev Dapodry trwos F 
Acxaia xeAoupévn, and Plin. Nat. Hist. 7. 12. gx. Vict. ‘ea de 
causa Justa appellata fuit, quasi fideliter semper redderet quod 
acceperat.’ Giph. ‘quasi suum cuique redderet, Iusta vulgo dicta‘ 
fuit.’ Vict. is probably right: compare the language of Pheraulas 
in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 3. 38, pdAa puxpdr yndcov, ot pévros romnpoy ye, GAG 
sayrov Siucacraroy’ 6 tt yap AdBot omwéppa, xados ai dixaias awedidov 
auro re Kat roxoy ovdéy Ts rroAvy’ fon 8é sore Ud yervasornros Kal dAdo 
dréSexev Sv Zrafer, and Fragm. 4 of Menander’s Tewpycs (Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 97), together with Meineke’s comments : 

"Aypoy evacBéorepow yewpyeiv ovdéva 
olua’ dépe yap dca Oeois dvb xadd, 
xirrov, Sadyny’ xpBas 8’ day omcipw, wdvv 
dixaos dy awédwy’ dcas dy xaraBddo. 
In the land of the just (Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 225-237), as 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott has pointed out to me, 
Tixrovoty ... yuvaixes €otxora réxva ToKevct. 
Mr. Bywater adds a reference to Hor. Od. 4. 5. 23: 
Laudantur simili prole puerperae. 
C.4. 26. tadmy thy xoweviav. Cp. 1262 b 15, 8 rijy coweviay rh 
v. 

27. tods 82 éxoucious. Cp. cAeyetoroiovs rovs 3¢ éromocols Cropd{ou- 
ow, Poet. 1. 1447b 14, and see Vahlen on this passage (Poet. 
p. 91), who collects other instances. See also Shilleto on Demosth. 
de Falsa Legatione c. 200. Aristotle refers to involuntary homi- 
cides, and then it occurs to him to add—‘and voluntary ones.’ 
Plato hoped to prevent outrages of the kind referred to here by 
his regulations as to relationship (Rep. 461 D: cp. 465 A-B); 
he holds that younger men in his State will not do violence to 
seniors, because they will regard them as their fathers. But 
Aristotle does not think that they will be restrained by consider- 
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ation for a fatherhood which he accounts unreal, and if they are 
not, then their violence may chance to fall on their real father 
or other near relative, and thus they may unwittingly sin against 
the divine ordinances. 

28. Sovov. ‘Herodotus often uses the epithets ody dows and 
dyécvos of violations of duty to near relatives, e.g. in 3. 19: 3. 65: 
4.154’ (L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten Griechen, 1. 400). Aristotle 
does not neglect in the Politics considerations of rd doy: cp. 
4 (7). 16. 1335b 25. He writes as a Hellene animated by the 
religious feelings of his race and time. In his view, ignorance and 
absence of intention would not remove the lamentableness or 
even perhaps the guilt of these crimes. Nor would it excuse the 
absence of Avoes. So Plato (Laws 865 A-866 B) enforces on the 
involuntary homicide not only purification but a temporary exile. 
His procedure in cases of homicide is largely copied from the Atti¢ 
(Grote, Plato 3. 404-5). See as to the Attic Law on the subject 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 368 sq. In the Hercules Furens of 
Euripides, the hero, though his murder of his wife and children 
has been committed in the unconsciousness of raving madness, still 
veils his face before Theseus in order to save him the pollution 
inseparable from the sight of even an involuntary homicide 
(1050 sqq.). See also Prof. Jebb’s note on Soph. O. T. 1415. It 
appears from the Liber Poenitentialis of Theodore, 3. 14 (Thorpe, 
Ancient Laws of England, 2. 5, cp. Capitula et Fragmenta Theodori, 
ibid. 2. 74) and from that of Egbert, 2. 1 (Thorpe 2. 183), that 
even justifiable or unwilling homicide was regarded by the Church 
as needing to be expiated by penance. So again, under the laws 
of King Alfred, ‘even in the case of unintentional homicide, it was 
prima facie \awful and even proper to slay the slayer’ (Sir J. 
Stephen, History of the Criminal Law in England, 3. 24). Plato, 
however, set little store by Atoes (Rep. 564 E), so far as adxnpara 
are concerned ; those to which Aristotle here refers, therefore, would 
in his view only avail in the case of an dxovowoy dudproya (Laws 
860 sqq.). Indeed, if Bernays is right (Theophrastos tiber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 106), the Peripatetics thought little of expiatory sacrifice, 
so that Aristotle may here be speaking somewhat exoterically. 

30. xai does not mean ‘both’ probably, but emphasizes m¢itor. 

31. rév pev yrwopiLévrew, gen. after Avces. 

32. dromov $4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 

35. watpt apds vidv. Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 B, dwreoOas dSonep vigor 
gwadixay épaorny. 

38. ds Niay 82 x... Cp. Plato, Rep. 403 A sq. 
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40. rots yewpyois is in the dative not after yphopor, but after 
xowds, unless indeed we should compare the use of the dative in 
C, 7. 1267 @ 37, 1d ras ovoias elva toas rois wodlras. 

2. tovodrous, i.e. frrov gidouvs: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 26 sqq. 

3. Sdws 8é «7.4. Aristotle has been making a number of 
objections to this or that feature of the proposed law, and the last 
of them (frrov ora: ¢uAla, 1) leads up now to a broad impeachment 
of the law as a whole. ‘ Broadly, the law is a bad one; it brings 
about results the very opposite of those which a law should bring 
about.’ Compare the transition in Metaph. M. 2. 1077a 14. For 
the thought that affection is the end of woAsrixn, cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 
1234b 22. 

5. wai 8¢ fv aitiav, ‘and of that on account of which.’ 

7. $Niav «1.4. For the thought, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 
22sqq. and Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 16, dudvoa péyoroy dyabdy Soxei rais 
wddeow elvat. 

te ydp is here duly followed by rai. 

ll. dv toig épwrixots Adyors. Cp. Plato, Symp. 191 A: 192 D 
sq.: ‘in the discourses on the subject of love’ contained in the 
Symposion of Plato. It is not necessary to suppose that Aristotle 
means to designate the dialogue by this as a second title. See 
Sus.”, Note 148. 

12. For this construction with Aéyes, cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294b 20: 
Polyb. 6. 46. 9. 

13. dppordpous gva. Cp. for the contrast of duddrepos and eis, 3. 
4.127728 30, auddrepa nai ov ravra, and St. Paul, Ephes. 2. 14, 6 
woncas Ta audérepa év. 

14. évrai€a pév ody x.7.A. In this case rd ofddpa dedrciv is present 
and the persons are only two in number (contrast pexpdv yAuad els wodd 
vdwp putyGev): here therefore a close unity results which involves the 
absorption and disappearance of the two persons or one of them 
(cp. pla ux, Eth. Nic. 9. 8.1168 b 7). The case is, in fact, that of 
& ovphuors: Cp. cuphunvas 13 (Plato, Symp. 191 A, had already used 
the word ovppiva), and Phys. 4. 5. 213.2 9, aupepuors 8€, Sray Guches 
évepyeig ty yévevras, But the measure which Plato is for applying to 
the State will not produce ré odddpa dureiv, but only a weak and 
watery kind of affection, and this watery sentiment will be spread 
over a whole State. For both these reasons no ovpdvers will result. 
Plato's idea was not entirely novel (cp. Hdt. 4. 104), and it survived 
him, not only in the wodsreia of Zeno of Citium (cp. Diog. Laert. 
7.131, and Athen. Deipn. 561 c quoted by Henkel, Studien p. 27), 
but far later (see Plutarch’s account of the proposition of Hor- 
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tensius, Cato Minor, c. 25). For rdp éva in the sense of rd» érepov, 
cp. rp évt masam (‘the one form of paean’) Rhet. 3. 8. 1409 a ro. 

17. yAuxd, probably the yAuxis dxparos otvos of Diog. Laert. 7. 184. 
‘The yAveo is giAla, the v8ep the xowovia, here the large xowwvia of 
the State. A similar comparison recurs in de Gen. et Corr. 1. ro. 
328 a 23 sqq., and in an illustration by Chrysippus of the nature of 
a «pacts (Diog. Laert. 7. 151). 

18. odtw x.7.4. This sentence may be construed in two ways at 
least: either we may (with Sus. and others) place a comma after 
Tovrwy 20 and supply dvaic@nroy eivas with ry olxeérnra «x.r.A., taking 
Stadppovrifew yxcora dvaykatov by «.r.A. a8 an acc. absolute, or we may 
with Bonitz (Ind. 192 b 61) make &adpovrifew govern rip olxedrqra. 
ZupPaives facta dvaycaioy bv will then go together (cp. oddéy dAdo 
cupByoeras vevopoernuevory, 2. 5.126429). If we adopt the latter 
interpretation, the question will arise, how the genitives in 4 marépa 
@s vier, f vid» ds marpés, } as adeAdovs aGAdnAwy are to be explained. 
On this subject see Mr. Ridgeway (Zrans. Camb. Philol. Soc., vol. 2. 
p. 132), who compares Metaph. M. 5. 1079 b 34, ei8os as yévous (‘an 
«os viewed in relation to a genus’) and Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 17, 
topiay &s xowdv (he would however read ddeAdots as GAAnAwy); but 
perhaps Susemihl’s interpretation, which is certainly simpler, is also 
more likely to be correct. For the acc. absol. with the participle 
of «iyé and its compounds, see Dr. Holden’s note on Xen. Oecon. 
20. 10, padtor by rodAry roety, and Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 700. I take Faora 
with dvayxaiov, not with dadporrifery. It is probably in order to 
avoid the repetition involved in ddeApdy os ddeAgod, that Aristotle 
writes ms adeAdots adAnAoy. 

23. 13 Brow is that which belongs to oneself, exclusively of all 
others: rd dyannrév ‘carum valet ... idque significare voluit Catullus 
cum inquit “si quid carius est oculis,” quo uno se aliquis con- 
solatur, in quo omnem spem suorum gaudiorum collocatam habet, 
quo impetrato ac retento contentus vivere potest’ (Vict. on Rhet. 
1. 7. 1365 b 16, quoted by Mr, Cope in his note on this passage, 
which should be consulted). 

24 sqq. Cp. Plato, Rep. 415 B sq. 

27. woddhv exer tapaxiy, ‘perplexity’: cp. c. 8. 1268b 3. For 
the use of dye, cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 1163 Io. 

28. yweoxev dvayxaioy. Susemihl asks (Sus.*, Note 152) ‘ what 
harm will there be in this, so far as the displaced children 
of guardians are concerned?’ Mr. Welldon’s explanatory addition 
may well be correct—‘and hence a child cannot be absolutely 
separated from the class to which he belongs.’ Aristotle may also 
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hint that persons incorporated with one class and conscious of 
being related to the members of another will find themselves in an 
equivocal position, being neither quite the one thing nor the other. 

29. wédar, above in 1262 a 24 sqq.: SO réy wdAdat Adyor in 3. II. 
12824 15 refers to 1281 a 39-b a1. 

83. If with Vet. Int. M* and pr. P! we read quAafe rots dYous 
modiras in place of @vAagw eis rovs dAXous woXiras, which the sense 
seems to oblige us to do, we must translate of wapa rois qvAagfe 
‘ those placed among the guardians’ (placed among them, but not 
born among them). 

34. Sore «.1.X. is connected, not with the whole of the preceding 
clause, but with the word spoacyopevovow in it. 

O.5. 38. natacxeud{ec@a:, probably passive. 

wodkitadec@a: thy dpiorny wodttelav. Cp. Plato, Laws 676 C, 
(wdAass) werodsrevpdvas micas wohtreias. 

40. rodro 8 dy m5 x.1.X. Tovro clearly refers to wérepoy coun 
) a) xowny eva: tay xrgow, but in explaining it (A€yo 8 «+.d.) 
Aristotle does not, as we expect, repeat these words ; he substitutes 
a slightly different topic of inquiry, i.e. whether both property and 
use ought to be common. He wisely decides to treat the question 
of community of property apart from that of community in women 
and children: experience has confirmed his view that the two 
questions are separable. His feeling appears to be—{1) that a 
decision in favour of severalty as respects women and children does 
not necessitate a similar decision as to property; (2) that alter- 
natives present themselves for consideration in reference to property 
which had not presented themselves in reference to women and 
children. For instance, the ownership of property may be several 
and its use common, or the ownership common and the use 
several, or both ownership and use may be common. He thus 
prepares the way for his own solution, which is, if we take into 
account the conclusions of the Fourth Book, that while part of 
the land is to be xowy and to be set apart for the supply of the 
common meals and for the service of the gods, other property is 
tu be owned in severalty and yet made common in use. 

41. Adyw 82 «7.4, ‘and I mean that as to what relates to 
property (one may inquire) whether,’ etc. Susemihl brackets ra 
mept riv xrijow (see his remarks, Qu. Crit. p. 365), and these words 
luuy certainly be a marginal note which has crept into the text 
(sew critical note on 12724 28 for an instance of this), but the 
¢xpicasion A€yw &é, which, as Sus. allows, often introduces matter 
vi uw evinewhat superfluous kind (see Vahlen on Poet. 13. 1453 a 4), 
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here perhaps applies to the whole of the succeeding sentence, and 
Not to ra wepl ri xrjow exclusively. 

1. éxeiva, i.e. ra réxva cal al yuvaixes. For the gender, cp. aird, 1263 a, 
c. 5. 12644 7. 

2. waow ‘commode opponitur iis quae sequuntur, orep gna motei 
rey €Ovav, et Acyovras BE Tives Kai TovToy Tév Tpdroyv Kowovely Tov Bap- 
Bdpwr’ (Busse, De praesidiis Aristotelis Politica emendandi, p. 23). 
Yet the Libyans referred to in 1262 a 19 sq. had women in 
common (for other instances, see below on 1266 a 34). Wao, 
however, probably goes with ¢ye, and not with what follows, as 
Sus. thinks. 

3. The words rds re ernoas... xpjoes imply that there is a doubt 
whether erjors and ypios need be treated in the same way, and olov 
takes up this unexpressed doubt and instances a way (not the only 
one, nor indeed Aristotle’s own) in which xrjois may be made 
several and ypjots common. We might have expected that cai ra 
ynreda xai rovs xaprovs xowvovs, 8, would have been the first alternative 
introduced by ofov, but while it suits better the expressed thought 
of rds re xrnveis—ypnoes, the hint contained in these words that 
it is better to make a distinction between xrjots and ypyois would 
not have been taken up. Spengel’s proposed insertion of ras 
arnoeas } ras xpjoas fj (Or rds xpnoas § ras erjnoes 4H) before rds re 
xmmoes Seems tO me unnecessary. 

xwpis, sc. elvax, For the change of subject to avaNioxew, cp. 5, etvat 
2+. yeapyeiv: 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 29, 1d yap wavra indpyew wal BeicOar 
pyierics abrapxes: and 3. 11.1281 b 28. See Riddell, Apology of 
Plato, p. 210. 

5. trav eévov, Vict. ‘intelligit autem barbaras nationes’: this 
appears from kal rovrov rdv rpérov, 7. For ra &y in this sense, 
cp. I. 2. 1252b 19: 5 (8). 2. 1324b ro. Diodorus (5. 34. 3) 
says of the Vaccaei of Spain—otro: caf éxacrov eros d:atpovpevos Thy 
Xepay yenpyovct, xai rovs xaprovs Koworroiovpevar peradidédacw éxdorp rd 
pepos, eal Tois vordicapevois Ts yewpyois Gavarov rd mpdoripov reOeixacs, 
Aristotle, however, will hardly have been acquainted with the 
Vaccaei. He may possibly have the Itali in his mind (4 (7). ro. 
1329 b g sqq.), and other races practising the custom of common 
meals (cp. 1263 b 40, Sowep ra wepl ras xrncas év Aaxedaiyon xat 
Kpnm rois ovocirios 6 vouobérns éxoivwcev). Koiwj dvadicxew is used 
in Rep. 464 C of Plato’s guardians, who, we know, had common 
meals (Rep. 458 C). Cp. also Diod. 5. 9. 4, ras oboias xowas 
womodpers xai (avres xara ovociria, and Strabo, p. 7or sub fin. 
Aristotle instances only barbarians; we find, however, an approach 
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to the system he describes in Crete, where the men, women, and 
children received their maintenance from the State (dor ée xowwod 
tpéperOa: wdyras, 2. 10. 1272 2 20). ‘Les Syssities existent de nos 
jours dans les communes kabyles sous le nom de Thimecheret’ 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales 4 Sparte, who refers to Hanoteau 
et Letourneux, La Kabylie 2. 82 sqq.). 

4 todvavriov x.r.A. For yewpyeiv xowz, cp. Plato, Laws 739 E, 
veysdobor pev 37 sparov yn» te Kal oixias, Kai pi) Kowy yenpyourrev. 
In this scheme the land would be common and cultivation common 
— i.e. the cultivators would act under the control of some central 
authority, and their labour would not be confined to a particular 
piece of land, but applicable promiscuously to the whole cultivable 
area belonging to the community. This system is hardly less 
unlike than the preceding one to that of the Teutonic village- 
community (see for a description of it Sir H. Maine’s work on 
Village Communities, p. 79 sq.). ‘In some Russian communes the 
meadow portion of the communal land is mown by all the peasants 
in common, and the hay afterwards distributed by lot among the 
families’ (Wallace, Russia 1. 208). No mention is made by 
Aristotle of any barbarian races which treated both land and 
produce as common, but the partly Greek population of the 
Liparaean islands appears to have done so for a time; see the 
remarkable passage of Diodorus (5. 9. 4 sq.) referred to in the last 
note. 

8. érépwy, ‘others than the citizens,’ not, I incline to think, 
‘others than the owners,’ though the two meanings do not lie far 
apart. Aristotle is considering the question in the interest of of péA- 
Aovres wodsrevecOat Thy aplorny wodirelay (1262 b 38). For the contrast 
between érépav dvrwy rev yewpyouvray and airay abrois suamrovowwrer, 
cp. c. 8. 1268 a 36 sqq. If those who till the soil are not citizeng 
but a separate and subordinate class, like the Helots or the tillers 
of the soil in Aristotle’s own ideal community (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 
25 sqq.), disagreements would be less likely to result from the 
citizens holding property in common, for, as the citizens would 
not work themselves, individual citizens would not be in a position 
to compare their own hard work and small recompense with the 
easy work and large recompense of others, and thus one main 
source of disagreement among the citizens would be removed. 
If this observation is intended as a criticism of Plato’s arrange- 
ments in the Republic, it seems to miss its mark, for the guardians 
cannot be said atrol atrois dkaroveiy, and though the yewpyo are 
made citizens by Plato, they are not intended to hold property in 
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common. It is true, however, that in Laws 739 E Plato uses the 
expression xowy yeapye in reference to the Republic. 

9. Gddos dy ein tpdwog nal fae. Vict. ‘alia erit ratio et minus 
molestiae in se continebit.’ Ko:vwvias should probably be supplied 
with rpéros (cp. 7), or else ra» wepl ras ernoas (Cp. 10). 

10. adréw, i.e. rév wodscrSy—not, as it seems to me, rev yeapyoir 
rev, though this interpretation has the high authority of Bonitz 
(Ind. 187 a 57) in its favour. 

Ta wept rag xrjces, not (as Lamb.) acc. after dsarovovvrar, but 
nom. to wapeyor. 

IL xai ydp x.t.d. Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 9 sqq. 

13. [4 AapPdvovras}. See critical note. Congreve omits # Aap- 
Bavorras wodda: Sus. brackets # AauSavorras. 

15. Sdws 8é, ‘but indeed we may say broadly that,’ etc. Apart 
from all intensifying circumstances, living together and sharing in 
everything is in itself enough to give rise to troubles. 

xai introduces a limitation and explanation of rd ovfqr: see Bon. 
Ind. 357 b 13 sqq., and cp. c. 2. 12614 17, mpoiotca Kal ywopdvy 
pia paddov. The article is omitted before xoweoveiy, as it is omitted 
before Boy6qoa in 1263b 5, rd yaplcacbas xai Bonbjoa (cp. also 
7 (5). 10. 1311 a 13 8q., 15 8q.: 7 (5). II. 1313 a 40—b 18). 

tiv drOpemxéy wévrev. Bonitz (Ind. 57 b 43) gives a reference 
to Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1112 a 28, GAX’ ob8e wepl rev drvOpemuay wdvrov 
(SovA evorra:). 

16. rev rovodrey, ‘the things of which we have spoken,’ i.e. 
property, which, it is evident from what follows, is classed by 
Anstotle with ¢yxtmua, cp. 18, réy év woot . . . pixpey, and 21, 
€ycvahiovs. So in c. 7. 1266a 368q. rd wept vas ovcias explains 
éxi raw avayxaiov. Aristotle appears to think that quarrels are 
more likely to arise over questions relating to avayxata and ra xaf 
tyiépey than over greater matters. 

17. raw awvarctijpev. Fellow-travellers are perhaps conceived 
here, as Bernays: implies by his translation, to be sharers in 
a common purse, but this is not quite certain, for the next 
illustration is taken from a master and his servants, who would 
not have a common purse. It is enough to cause quarrels, if 
MEN cowevovd: Taw éyxucriov. 

18. tapapépevas, not 8:apdpovra:. Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. Par- 
ticipium) compares 1. 5. 1254b 23. Cp. also 4 (7). 14. 13334 
a8, and see note on 1259b 11. The participle expresses a habitual 
fixed characteristic, and means rather more than the indicative. 

dx tev dy woot... ddd*ors explains how their differences arise. 
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& pixpav. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 1303 b 18. 

20. wpocypupefa seems here to be used in a sense (‘utor in 
aliquam rem’: see Ast, Lex. Platon. 3. p. 213) more common in 
Plato than in Aristotle. 

Tas Siaxoviag tas éyxuxdious. Cp. c. 3. 1261 b 36, éy rais oixert- 
xais duaxovias, and Plato, Theaet. 175 E, @ dvepeonrov einber Soxeiv 
kal ob8evl elva:, Grav eis Sovdixd euwéon dkaxovnpara, oloy orpwpard- 
Secpoy py émiordpevos cvoxevdcacbas pyde dow diva fh Oamas Adyous. 

22. For &v 82 viv rpdéwoy x.7.A. as the subject of dceveyxa, cp. c. 2. 
1261a 13. But why is émeoopnbe neut.? Does it agree with 
some neut. latent in év...éyet, perhaps rd pa) xowwds elvas ras xrnoes ? 

23. nai before ériuocynfév (add. 1") implies that severalty of 
property is not enough without #67 «r.A. The use of «ai is some- 
what similar in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 22, wéprroy rd sepi ray idier cuvah- 
Aaypdrwr cat éydvrav peyefos. We have in 1263 b 39 rois fear Kai ry 
dirocodia xat rois wos, and 0" read ect here, but fOeor (I*) is in 
all probability the correct reading—cp. Plato, Laws 751 C, éwecra av 
Tous péAXovras alpnoecba reOpahba re dv bec: vp eb wewadeupevous 
mpés ro KrA.: Rep. 557 C, maow fOece weroutApévn wokcreia: Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 302, ray Sexaorarocs fOeo ypwpdver. 

24. éfe. ydp x... This implies that there is good in community 
of property. What this is, is not distinctly stated, but Aristotle 
probably means that it ensures every one having what he needs. 
See 4 (7). 10. 13304 2 Sqq. 

26. wis, i.e. xara ray xpiow. 

dws, ‘ broadly, on the whole.’ 

27. ai pév ydp x.r.A. ‘For when every one has a separate 
province, one main source of disputes will be removed, and work 
will prosper all the more, because each man will feel that he 
is applying himself to business of his own.’ Tap explains and 
justifies the preceding sentence. Td éyxAnpara, i.e. those men- 
tioned in 12. Al érséAecat appears to be nom. to émddcovc: (Bon. 
Ind. 271 a 43). Cp. Soph. El. 33. 183 b 1g sqq., Xen. Hiero 
9: 7, yeopyia air) av wodd émidoin, and Pol. 6 (4). 15. 1299 2 38, 
nat Bé\rioy sxarrov Epyow rvyxdve: ris émipedeias povorpayparovons 4 
woAunpayparovons. 

29. 8 dperfy is here emphatic (cp. & dperqv, 5 (8). 2. 1337 D 
19, where the antithesis is &’ dAAovs, which is not far removed 
in meaning from ¢é£ d»tyxys, 1263 b 10, épyov yap xaddv dAdorpias 
otons anéxerba: dia cotppocimy, and 22, dv obdéy yiveras dia rw axowe- 
maoiay GdAd dia Thy poxOnpiav): 8é answers to pev 27. ‘And on the 
other hand it will be owing to virtue, that according to the proverb, 
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“ friends’ goods” will be “common goods.”’” Virtue will be called 
forth for the accomplishment of this result, and this will be a gain. 
Pythagoras was, it would seem, the original author of the saying 
(Diog. Laert. 8. 10), but Zeller doubts whether he meant it as an 
injunction to practise communism (Gr. Ph. 1. 291. 3). The addi- 
tion here of mpés rd xpnobas (cp. émi ry xpyoww, 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 10) 
perhaps looks as if Aristotle so understood it. Epicurus certainly 
did so: cp. Diog. Laert. 10. 11, rév re 'Emixouvpov py dftoiv els rd 
cowdy xararidecOat ras ovoias, xabdwep rdv Uv6aydpav xowd ra pirov 
Aéyorra’ dmorouvray yap elva ro rotodroy, ef 8 anloray, ovd Pov. 

81. éviats wedeow. Tarentum (8 (6). 5. 1320 bg sqq.): Carthage 
(8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4 sqq.): the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States 
(1263 b 40 sq.): Rhodes (Strabo, p. 652). Compare also Isocrates’ 
picture of the earlier Athens (Areopag. § 35). For the appeal here 
made to the practice of existing States, cp. Rhet. 1. 1. 1354 18, 
ei wept racas fy ris xpices xabarep ev evias te viv éorl ray méAewr cal 
padeora rais evvopoupevas, older dy elyov & Tt Néyour. 

éwoyeypapydvov. For the meaning of this word, cp. de Gen. 
An. 2. 6. 743 b 20-25, esp. of ypaeis broypdyayres rais ypappais ob- 
res évaheipove: rois xypwpacs rd (gov: it explains rimq diopifew in de 
An. 2.1.413a 10. The fact that the institution of property assumes 
here and there in outline the form which Aristotle wishes it to 
assume is taken as an indication that this form is not imprac- 
ticable. 

34. rd pev xphowpa woret Trois Gidors. Vict. ‘ copiam quorundam 
ipsorum faciunt amicis, relinquuntque ipsis ea utenda.’ Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 23, rdv 8€ pOdvov wayrdracw adaipovow (of xadoi xayaboi), 
Ta péy davta@y dyad rots idots oixeia rapéyovres, ra 8€ Trav Pier davtdy 
vopniforres. 

Xpiyrae xowvots. For the absence of os, cp. 36, idims: c. 3. 1261b 
24, ol xowais ypmpevos rais yuvacti: Isocr. Paneg. § 181 (quoted in 
Aristot. Rhet. 3. 9. 1410a 14). Plutarch, speaking of brothers 
(De Fraterno Amore, c. 1), uses the expression, xat rd xpnoGas 
xowes Trois marpgas xpnuact Kal didors xal Bovdors: cp. ibid. c. 11, 
xphow 8¢ cal ernow ev péow reicOat Kowny Kal avéuntroy drdvrov. 

35. év AaxeBainon. See Xen. de Rep. Lac. 6 as to this Lace- 
daemonian practice. As to slaves, Xenophon there says, éroince 
8¢ (6 Avxotpyos) xai olxéras, ef ris SenBein, xpjobas Kal rois dAdorpios, 
and he adds the same thing of dogs and horses. The expression 
é€» Aaxedainov frequently recurs in the Politics (see Bon. Ind. 421 b 
7 8qq-).  Aaxedaipwv is used by Xenophon (Sturz, Lexic. Xeno- 
phont. s. v.) and other writers to designate both the city of Sparta 
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and Laconia. Aristotle perhaps uses ¢» Aaxedaizon here as he uses 
év "AOnvas in 2. 8. 1268 a 10, dors 8é nai €v 'AOnvats otros 6 pépos viv 
xal év érépats trav nédewv, where the name of the city seems to stand 
for the State. He does not seem to intend to contrast ¢» Aaxedai- 
pom with vy rois dypois xara THv xepay, Or to suggest that it was only 
in the city that men placed their slaves, horses, and dogs at each 
other’s service. Nothing of the kind is said by Xenophon in the 
passage of the de Rep. Lac. (6. 3 sq.) which Aristotle seems to have 
before him here. 

36. xav SenOdow ehodiav, i.e. xa épodios, dv Senbaor (cp. Xen. 
Rep. Lac. 6. 4, Grov yap dy tnd Enpas oyiobérres 8enbdoe TaY érern- 
Sciov). The word épodios is caught into the construction of the 
conditional clause and must be supplied from it: cp. xpnydros, 1. 
8. 1256 b 29. 

87. dv rots dypots xard thy xepary. This seems at first sight 
tautological, and many emendations have been suggested: see 
Susemihl’s critical note (Sus.’, vol. i. p. 170). Both Busse (Sus.’) 
and Mr. Welldon suggest, ingeniously enough, the substitution of 
éy rais aypas for év rots aypois—a change which agrees well with the 
passage of Xenophon de Rep. Lac. part of which has been quoted 
in the last note, for Xenophon makes no mention of dypof and 
does use the words td Onpas éyiobévres. The passage concludes— 
roryapouy ovras peradiddvres GAAHAas Kai of rh puxpa Exorres peréxovos 
wayreayv Toy év TH xupg, Sndray rds Senboow. But we find é ayp@ in 
the very similar passage, [Plutarch] Inst. Lac. c. 23, and the 
meaning Of ey rois dypois xard rv yopay may not improbably be 
‘in the farms throughout the territory.’ Sturz (Lexicon Xenophont. 
8. v. aypés) collects many passages of Xenophon in which dypol 
= ‘praedia.. The word may possibly bear this meaning in Pol. 
7 (5). 5- 13058 19, éxi rav aypap oixeiv tov Spor doxodoy Sera wpds 
rois épyas. In Plato, Laws 881 C, however, we have «ar dypovs 
rs xepas wov, so that there is nothing strange in the conjunction 
of the two words. The y#pa, or district attached to the city, 
included villages or even towns, as well as woods, fields, and the 
like (cp. Xen. Hiero 9. 7, xar’ dypovs 4 card xéopas). 

88. For the change of subject from efvat to morety, see note on 
12634 3. As to the thought, Plato himself had said, Laws 740A 
(while giving up community of property as impracticable in the 
absence of a complete reform of marriage, rearing, and education) 
—wepiobor 8 oty rode di:avcig wus, os dpa dei rév Aaxdvra ri Angew 
raurny vouilew pev Kou» abrir tis médeos fupmdons «.rA. But the 
expression used by Aristotle appears to be derived from Isocrates 
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(Areopag. § 35)—«xepdAatoy» 3¢ rod Kadtws adAnAos Sptdeiy al per 
yp xmas dodadeis foav, olowep xara 1d Bixatoy Smnpxov, al 8€ yxpn- 
was Kowal maou rois Seopévais trav wokiray, Cp. also Xen. Mem. 2. 
6. 23, rov d¢ POdvoy wayrdracw a vow (of xadol xdyaGoi), ra pév 
€avray ayafa rois didos olxeia mapéxovres, ra 84 rev dileov davrav 
yopifovres. 

89. rovodro:, sc. dore rj ypyoes wouiy Kowde ras erjoes. For the 
thought, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 31 sqq. 

40. xai mpds 4Sorhv, as well as in relation to virtue, cp. 29. But 
how does the fact that a reasonable degree of self-love is natural 
prove that to regard something as one’s own adds greatly to 
human pleasure? Perhaps the link is supplied by Rhet. 1. 41. 
1370 3, avdyxn ovy nov eivas rd re els Td Kara Guow idvar ws emi rd 
wo\v, where we learn that pleasure arises from the satisfaction of 
nature, and Pol. 5 (8). 7. 13424 25, wot 8¢ ry ndomny éxdoras rd 
kata vow olxeioy (cp. 5 (8). 5. 1340 4 3, exe yap 7 povorey Thy Hdon)y 
gvoiny, 8:5 wdcas nAKiais xal nacw FOcaw 7 xpHow auras orl 
wpoopiAns). If so, the complete argument will be ‘for the satisfaction 
of a natural craving brings pleasure, and is not self-love in modera- 
tion natural’? Compare also Rhet. 1. 11. 1371 b 18 sq., and Hist. 
An. 8. ee a 8, rd 8¢ xara Quow Adv Sidkes 8é rdvra ry Kata Guow 
noovny. should we complete the ellipse thus—‘ for is there not 
a purpose, namely pleasure, for which we aré so constituted as to 
feel love for ourselves, and is not this an ordinance of nature’? 
Or again—‘yes, and natural pleasure too, for is not self-love im- 
planted in us for a purpose and natural’? The first of these ways 
of completing the ellipse is probably the correct one. 

Al. vopifew Tidy m, ‘to regard a thing as one’s own,’ for vouifew 
will hardly be used here in the sense which it bears in 3. 1. 1275 b 
7, 008 éxxAnoiay voui{ovaw dAdAd ovyKAnrous. 

Bh yap «.r.A. See on this use of yy, Bon. Ind. 464 b 43 sqq. 
(‘dubitanter et modestius affirmantis est’). Eucken (de Partic. Usu 
Pp. 57) would read @yp for éyes in b 1, because Aristotle sometimes 
uses the subjunctive in this construction (e.g. in 6 (4). 4. 1291 4 9, 
where all the MSS. have the subjunctive: Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 
36: 10. 10. 1179 b 24), and ‘in eodem libro ad eandem sententiam 
significandam modo coniunctivum, modo indicativum adhibuisse- 
minime verisimile sit.’ But the indicative is found under similar 
circumstances (without various reading) in Eth. Nic. ro. 1. 11724 
34 and ro. 2. 11734 23, and Bekker, whom Susemihl follows, is 
probably right in retaining this variation of mood. 

2. rd 8é x.r.A. The connexion just established between affec- 1263 b. 
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tion for oneself and Nature reminds Aristotle of a fact which seems 
to conflict with it, that g:Aavria is blamed and justly so, and he pro- 
ceeds to explain that the epithet déAavros is applied to those who 
are fonder of themselves than they should be. Herein he follows 
Plato, Laws 731 E sqq. (cp. 732 B, &d wavra avOpwrov xpy pevyew 
rd odddpa pidciv airév), and he repeats the same view in Eth. Nic. 
4. 10. 1125 b 16 (cp. 3. 13. 1118 b 22 sqq.: 2. 7. 1107 b 28 8q.: 4. 
10. 1125 b gsqq.). In Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168b 15-23 and 1169a 
20 sq. the unfavourable use of the word is connected rather with 
the preference of money, honour, and ra wepipdynra dyada generally 
to rd xaddv: so too in Magn. Mor. 2. 13. r212b 2-6. Affection 
for oneself is implied in Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12 to be to a certain 
extent a preservative against dxpagia, though not a complete pre- 
servative like virtue. 

3. If here we read, with all the MSS. except P', xa6awep 
cal rév gdidoxpnparoy, we must explain ‘as it is for this that we 
blame the money-lover,’ ¥éyouer being supplied from éyerat 2. 
To read ré for rév undoubtedly makes the sentence far less rugged: 
its meaning will then be—‘as to be a money-lover is to be fonder 
of money than one ought to be.’ Cp. Plato, Rep. 347 B, § ove 
oloOa, crs rd gudcriysy re xal peddpyupoy elvat dvedos Adyerai re xa 
dort ; 

4, éwei «x.1t.W., ‘and it cannot be intended to blame men for 
loving what all love’ seems to be here suppressed. Cp. & waos 
8oxet rovr’ elvai haper, Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 1172 b 36, and Pol. 2. 8. 
1269 2 3. 

6. For the absence of the article before BonOjcat, see above on 
12634 I5. 

éraipos, I rightly: cp. Rhet. 2. 4.1381 b 34. For the thought, 
cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1169 b ro sqq.: 8. 1. 1155 a 17, ri yap dpedos ris 
roauTns evernpias, abatpeDecions evepyecias,  yi'yverat pddcora kal érawe- 
rerdm xpos pidous; Aristotle possibly has in his mind some lines of 
Antiphanes (Inc. Fab. Fragm. 4: Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 3. 133). 

8 yivera: x.1.\. shows that yapicac6a, BonOjoa must be used in 
reference to goods or money, for it would still be possible to help 
and confer favours on friends in other ways, even though property 
were common. 

7. tatra, if we read ot cvpBaive, appears to refer to 1d vopifew 
Bidy re and 1rd yapicaca xai BonOjoa diios—‘ these things do not 
come to pass for those who’ etc.: cp. 2. 9. 1269b 39 8q., and 
Xen, Mem. 1. 2. 11, cat hovevew 8€ rois rowovros yeora cupSaiver. 

8. dpya Suvoty dperaty. Cp. Isocr. Nicocl. § 41, cwppooinys épya 
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xai Sixatoourns. It would seem from Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178 a 21—b 1 
that both mpoaipeors and mpafee are necessary to perfect virtue. 
But the passage before us does not raise this subtle question; it 
appears to imply (cp. Magn. Mor. 1. 19. 1190b 1 sqq.: Eth. Eud. 
2.1. 1219b 11: 2. 11. 1228a 16), that men may be virtuous 
without being able to evidence their virtue. 

9. gavepis, ‘undisguisedly’ or ‘visibly and unmistakably ’ ? 
Probably the latter (cp. davepdv, c. 7. 1266 b 20). 

7d wepi tds yuvaixas, sc. gpyor, which comes to the surface in 
the parenthesis. 

10. xadéy, and therefore a work of virtue (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 
b 28.) 

é\Xotpias is emphatic: no woman, it is implied, would be an- 
other’s in the State described in the Republic. 

ll. éota:. For the suppression of the subject, cp. de Part. An. 1. 
3. 643b 17: Metaph. Z. 12. 10384 13. 

18. dv ry ydp. For the place of yap (e» yap rg, Ald.), cp. &a 
76 avril wepdévns yap, de Part. An. 2. 6.652418: éy rois defiois ydp, 
de Part. An. 3.9. 671 b 35. As to the thought here expressed, cp. 
Eth. Nic. 4. 2. 1120 b 27 sqq., where we find that éAevOepidrms has 
to do both with décus and Ajyis, though more with the former than 
with the latter (4. 1. 1119 b 25). 

15. péy here seems to have no 8 to answer to it, because the 
structure of the sentence is altered at &», 22. If the sentence had 
been more regularly constructed, it would apparently have run— 
“hence, while legislation of the kind. proposed wears a plausible 
look, it will in reality fail to remove the evils which it is designed 
to remove, it will involve the loss of many goods, and it will 
require men to live a life which cannot be lived by man.’ 

4 rocadrn vopo8ecia. Cp. c. 4. 1262b 20, & ry modereig rq 
ToavTg, and Cc. 5. 1264 a 6, ray roaurny modcreiay. j 

16. 5 ydp dxpowpevos x.t.A. Aristotle is probably thinking here 
of communism in relation to property: cp. ryy ovoiay, 20. Yet 
Ephorus seems, if we may judge by his eulogistic remarks on 
some Scythian races which had women children and property in 
common, to have been, in their case at all events, well pleased 
with the institution (Strabo, p. 302), to say nothing of Cynics and 
half-Cynics, like Diogenes of Sinope and Zeno of Citium (Diog. 
Laert. 6. 72: 7. 33, 131). Plato had not been sanguine of 
support (Rep. 450). 

18. dray x.t.A. So Plato, Rep. 464 D-465 C. 

19. dy trais wodtteiats. Cp. 5 (8). 1.1337 213, BAdmres ras woActeias, 
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21. wept cupBodaiwy. Compare Strabo p. 702, quoted below 
on 1267b 37. These suits would be brought within narrow 
limits in the State of the Laws (742 C: cp. Rep. §56 A); there 
were indeed some actual States in which they were not permitted 
(Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164 b 13 sqq.). Theophrastus recommended 
the registration of property and of contracts (ovpfddaa) in the 
hope of avoiding suits on this subject or diminishing their number 
(Fr. 97). Such a register appears to have existed in some States 
(see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 49. 10). Zeno of Citium, 
the founder of Stoicism, was for getting rid of law-courts altogether 
in his ideal State (Diog. Laert. 7. 33). It is evident that Greek 
society had more than enough of litigation. As to actions for false 
‘evidence, it is obvious that the adoption of community of property 
would remove only one of their occasions. 

23. xal rods xowd xextnpdvous «7.4. Sus. ‘dass gerade Leute 
welche Etwas gemeinschaftlich besitzen und benutzen...’ Here 
xai is perhaps rightly rendered by ‘ gerade’: ‘it is just those who 
possess and enjoy things in common, whom’ etc. Among the 
cases referred to here would be that of brothers holding undivided 
property, which seems to have been not uncommon at Athens (see 
Caillemer, Succession légitime 4 Athénes, p. 34 sqq.) and elsewhere 
(Jannet, Les institutions sociales 4 Sparte, p. 88 sqq.). ‘Les en- 
fants, aprés la mort de leur pére, au lieu de partager entre eux sa 
fortune, restaient quelquefois dans l’indivision’ (Caillemer, #52 supra). 
See C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. (ed. Thalheim), Rechtsalt. p. 54. 2. 

25. GANA Oewpodpey x.r.A. ‘Gewpeiy is here synonymous with 
dpav’ (Bon. Ind. 328 a 36). ‘ But those who fall out in consequence 
of owning common property look to us to be few in number, 
because we compare them with the large number of those who 
_Own property in severalty.’ 

28. orepijcovrat. The fut. med. of crepéw, like that of several 
other verbs (é@péporra, c. 6. 1265a 16: dpfovra, 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
36), is often used in a passive sense. 

Kowwroavres (CP. xowwvovvras, 23), ‘having made common stock’: 
so we have xpnyudrwyv xowwrnoarras, Xen. Oecon. 6. 3. For the tense, 
see below on 12704 4 and 1271b 4. 

29. Vict. ‘tot autem tantaque sunt (bona quibus spoliantur), ut 
plane cognoscatur non posse ullo pacto vitam traduci illa lege.’ 
The life which the members of Plato’s State are to live is in 
such flagrant opposition to well-ascertained tendencies of human 
nature—so starved and poor in pleasure, affection, and virtue, and 
‘so wanting in concord—that it will be unliveable. 
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- 80. mwapaxpodcews is usually rendered ‘error,’ but perhaps. 
Liddell and Scott, who compare Soph. El. 17. 175 b 1, are right in 
rendering it ‘ fallacy.’ 

81 sqq. Compare the argument in 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 21 sqq. 

33. apoiodva. Cp. c. 2. 12614 17, mpoiodca cal ywopuévn pla 
paddop. 

88 sq. Cp. 8 (6). 1. 13174 27, ob pdvow dcadépea rp Berrio cal 
xeipes yiverOas thy Snyoxpariay, GAAd cal tH pa) THY adrhy. 

834. dowep xy ei x.7.A. ‘ Just as you would spoil a harmony or 
a rhythm, if’ (Mr. Welldon). 

35. rev pubpdv Bdow pilav. The unit of a rhythm—the dovrberoy 
of which it is composed—is the Sdous or else the syllable (Metaph. 
N. 1. 1087 b 36). The dors is in dancing the ‘step,’ in verse the 
metrical foot. Thus to make the State absolutely and in every 
way one is here compared to dwarfing a long rhythm to one single 
Adors, i.e. to one of its component parts: cp. c. 2. 1261 a 19, olxia 
éx méAdews, dvOpwnos 8 €f olxias, where dyOpwmos answers to Adors. 

36. wpdérepov, c. 2. 1261 a 18. 

Sia rhv waSeiav. Eucken (Praep. p. 39) explains dd with the 
acc. here ‘by means of’ (‘ durch, vermittelst’), comparing de Caelo 3. 
2. 301a 18, ovyxprow 8¢ nord Bia THY Giddrnta: Meteor. 2. 8. 366b 5: 
Phys. 4. 11. 219 b 29, cp. b23 sq. So Bonitz remarks (Ind. 177a 
45), ‘&d cum acc. coniunctum legitur, ubi genetivum exspectes,’ 
instancing this passage and referring to &:¢ rairns, 38. 

37. nowhy wai play. Bern. ‘zum einigen und Einen Staat ma- 
chen:’ Sus. ‘zur Gemeinschaft und Einheit gestalten.’ Perhaps the 
latter translation comes nearest to the sense. There is no English 
word which adequately represents xowny: ‘to make it social and so 
one’ is an approach to the meaning of the words. 

38. Sa tadms. Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 b 31 sqq. 

39. Trois rovodros, i.e. ‘by the measures which we have de- 
scribed,’ measures which do not unite the State by improving the 
character of the citizens. 

40. ty }Aogodig, distinguished here from rots @eo., as from 
apdpia, caprepia, and other ethical virtues in 4 (7). 15. 1334 4 23, 32, 
where Bonitz (Ind. 821 a 6) explains the meaning of the word to be 
‘ virtus intellectualis’: cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 11034 17, 9 8 nOccy apery 
&£ tBous weptyivera. Here perhaps ‘intellectual culture’ (Mr. Welldon) 
is the meaning. 

Al. roig ovoatriots, adduced apparently as an instance of a law 
acting on the character. Compare Aristotle’s language ds to syssitia 
in 4 (7). 10. 13304 I sqq. 
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1264a. 1. totro abd, ‘this by itself’: cp. adré rovro, 1. 6. 12554 18. 

2. te wohdw xpdévy x.t.A. Plato himself appeals (Rep. 376 E) to 
the testimony of Time in favour of yupyacrun and povow). For 
éreow Bernays (Gesammelte Abhandlungen 1. 177) conjectures 
£6reow (comparing Simonides Ceus, Fragm. 193 Bergk: he might 
have added to his citations Plato, Laws 638 E, dred) xat pupia 
éwi pupios 8mm epi atray audioByrowwra bpiy médeoe duet re Adye~p 
diapdxor’ dv, for the saying of Simonides appears to be present to 
Plato’s mind in this passage of the Laws), and the suggestion of 
a reminiscence of this bit of Simonides here is brilliant and 
ingenious, but we find éx wodAdy éréy xa sadaod yxpdévov in Aristot. 
Fragm. 40. 1481 a 41, and tautological expressions are not rare in 
Aristotle’s writings (see Vahlen, Poet. p. 87, on Poet. 1. 1447217, 
érépws xal pi) tov airdy rpdémov): besides, ¢» ols suits éreow better 
than dOveow. 

4. eJpnrar. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25, cxeddy pev ody nai ra dda 
det vopifew evpnoOas wodAdxis dv rp wokA@ xpdvp, paAdov 0 areipaats. 
Aristotle held that the world existed from everlasting (Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.) and mankind too (ibid. 508. 1), and that 
in the infinity of past time everything has been discovered, and, 
if lost, discovered over again. Hence he advises inquirers rather 
to avail themselves of what has been already made out and to 
investigate what has been insufficiently investigated, than to seek 
to strike out something altogether new (4 (7). 10. 1329 b 33 sq.). 
There seem, however, to have been subjects on which Aristotle 
claims to have inherited little or nothing from his predecessors 
(see Eucken, Methode d. Aristot. Forschung, p. 5, who refers to 
Phys. 4. 1. 208 a 34: de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 315 a 34: Meteor. 1. 
13. 3494 14). 

ouvixras, ‘gathered together for scientific use’: cp. Metaph. A. 
9g. 991 a 18 and 5. 9864 3, daa eixov dpodroyoupeva Sexvivas ev re Tois 
apOpois xal rais appuvias mpés ta Tov ovpavod wdOn Kal pépn Kai xpos THY 
OAny Buaxdopnow, ratira cuvdyovres épnpporrov. The word is already 
used by Isocrates, de Antid. §§ 83, 45. 

5. pddtora 8 Gy x.rA. = Thurot (Etudes, p. 28) would supply 
‘Vimpossibilité de l’unité sociale, telle que la veut Platon,’ but 
perhaps it is more natural to supply ef ratra xadds éxe from 3. 

7. Suvicerat. For this use of the third person ‘non addito ris,’ 
see Bon. Ind. 589 b 47. For the future, see above on 1261a 22. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Ant. Rom. 2. 7) Romulus’ 
first step was to effect divisions of the kind here referred to. Cp. 
also Xen. Hiero c. 9. 5, Siypyyra pev yap dnaca ai weds al pep 
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Kara guAds, al 3¢ xard pdpas, al 8 xara Adxous. Aristotle probably 
remembers Nestor’s advice (Il. 2. 362)— 

Kpiv’ dy8pas xara ida, xard ppirpas, "Aydpepvoy, 

as ppitpn ppyrpy pw dpiyp, ida 3¢ Pvdcis, 
and the line (Il. 9- 63) which associates the dppyrep with the déée- 
puoros and the a»eorios, 

aérdé = ‘cives,’ Sus.', Ind. Gramm. s.v. (who however doubts the 
correctness of the reading), or perhaps in a somewhat vaguer sense 
‘the materials of the State’: so Camerarius (Schn. 2. 88) ‘ea quae 
Socraticis rationibus contrahuntur et fiunt unum.’ For the saa 
Cp. éxetwa, 1263 4 I. 

xepifer. Bonitz (Ind. 860 @ 10) compares Eth. Nic. 4. 3 
1121 b 19. 

8. 7d pev... 7a 8é, ‘on the one hand ’—‘ on the other.’ Plato, in 
fact, adopts syssitia in the Republic (416 E: cp. 458 C), and syssitia 
{Laws 842 B), phratries (785 A), and tribes (745 E) in the Laws, 
Syssitia differ from phratries and tribes in not being based on 
relationship: Herodotus also regards them as belonging to ra és 
wddepoy éxovra (1. 65: see Trieber, Forschungen zur spartanischen 
Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 15, 18 sqq.). Dosiadas (ap. Athen. 
Deipn. 143 b) says of Lyctus in Crete, degpnvras 8° of aodtras mdvres 
xa éraipias, xadovor 8¢ ravras dy8peia (= ovociria). 

9. dore x.t.X. “Qore with the indicative (‘and so’) draws an 
emphatic conclusion: cp. c. 8. 1268a 20. Plato will not succeed 
in making his guardians an undivided unity; he will only succeed 
in forbidding them to cultivate the soil. But this is nothing new 
(cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 sqq.). Thus what is new in Plato’s 
scheme is not practicable, and what is practicable is not new. 
The mention of the prohibition of agriculture to the guardians 
reminds Aristotle that two classes will exist in Plato’s State, 
guardians and cultivators, and he now turns to consider their 
mutual relations. 

10. xat viv, ‘as it is.’ 

AaxeBSaupéviot. For the absence of the article, see Meisterhans, 
Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. go, who remarks that the 
article is commonly absent in Attic Inscriptions before names 
of peoples in the plural, though exceptions to this rule occur even. 
in inscriptions of an early date. Aristotle sometimes omits and 
sometimes adds the article (see, for instance, 1264 a 20, and c. 9. 
1269 a 29—b 7). The references given in the Index Aristotelicus 
suggest the view that Aristotle uses the word Aaxedauudmo: of the 
Lacedaemonians in their public capacity as constituting a State, 
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while he uses Adxoves both of the State (as in 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 23, 
ol 3¢ Adxwves rots dnuous xaréAvoy) and of the people, but more often 
of the latter. See Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 40. 1. 

émyetpodow, ‘attempt to bring about.’ Schiller (Sclaverei, p. 21, 
n. 72) remarks on this word. Some Spartans were probably com- 
pelled by need to till the soil. Cp. 2. 9. 1270b 6, wodAods sévyras, 
and Plutarch, Agis 5. 3, wevia doxodiay ray xadéy xal dredevOepiay 
émupépovea. Prof. Jowett points out that émyepe is often used 
pleonastically by Plato, though he does not adopt the view that it 
is pleonastic here, but translates ‘ try to enforce.’ Cp. c. 9. 12704 
6, dye emyapnoa. 

11. of phy dd\Ad. Why ‘not but that’? How is this sentence in 
opposition to that which precedes? Perhaps Aristotle’s meaning 
is——‘ but indeed it is not only in this respect that the constitution is 
in fault, for the whole scheme of it is hard to make out.’ 

6 tpéwos «.1.X., ie. the whole ovsGeois of guardians and culti- 
vators, as distinguished from the arrangements as to the guardians 
with which Aristotle has hitherto been occupied. Cp.c. 7. 1267a 
17, 5 tpdéwos ris Dadeov wodireias, C. 9. 1271 b 2, 9 waca ourrafis 
tay vyov, and Polyb. 4. 20. 7, ri» dAny wodsreiax, Much pains 
have been taken to secure the internal unity of the guardians, but 
none to secure the harmony of the whole State, which includes 
the third class as well as the two upper ones. Cp. Plato, Rep. 
421 A, GdAd rep pev GAXwv Adrrev Adyos x.rA. 

12. Tots nowovoicw, le. rois woNiras: Cp. I. 13. 1260b 19, of 
kowovel ris wodsreias. Bern. ‘ftir alle Angehdrigen eines solchen 
Staates.’ 

18. ré ye wAHOos. Cp. Rep. 442 C, re opucpp pepe: 428 D-E, 
tT? opxporary Ove Kal pépes éauris. 

14. yivera:, ‘results in being,’ cp. 1. 2. 1252b 7: Rhet. 3. 9. 
1409 b 26: Strabo, p. 653, & 8... € "Apyous xat TipusOos amnppew 6 
TAnrddepos, ovd" otrw Aawpucy yiveras 4 éxeiOev drrocxia. 

wepi Ov «x.t.k. ‘Immemor fuit Aristoteles locorum, quales sunt 
de Rep. iii. p. 417 A: iv. p. 419, quibus certe possessiones eorum 
non constituendas esse communes disertis verbis dixit Plato, et 
profecto per se satis superque apparet uxorum, liberorum, posses- 
sionum communionem ex eius sententia propriam esse debere 
custodum,’ Sus.' (cp. Sus.*, Note 170). See also Tim. 18 B. As 
Susemih] remarks, Aristotle seems to take it for granted above, c. 
4. 1262 a 40, that community of women and children is to be con- 
fined to the guardians. 

15. # xat often means ‘or even’ (e.g. in Plato, Phileb. 61 A) : 


g& . 
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elsewhere, however, and perhaps here, it seems to mean ‘or also,’ 
‘or again’ (e.g. in de Gen. An. 1. 18. 723 @ 29, ¢v rq cipperpoy f 
dowpperpoy eivas # xai di: dAAny rivdh rovavrny alriay: ibid. 1. 18. 7a4b 
5, wérepov ws UAny cal mayor f ds eldde Tt nal rovoir, cab Aude). 

17. ei péy yap «.t.4. Three alternatives are considered: 1. the 
case of the yewpyoi having women, children, and property in 
common (17-22): 2. the opposite case (22-40): 3. the case of 
their having women and children in common but not property (40 
sq.). The other case of property being common and women and 
children not so, is not considered. 

18. ti Sotcovew «rd. Cp.c. 4.12622 408qqg. Ifa commu- 
nity in women, children, and property produces close friendship, it 
will do so among the cultivators no less than among the guardians. 
The two classes will be, it is implied, on a par in point of unity, 
and in whatever excellence flows from community in these things. 
Yet rulers ought to differ from those they rule (cp. c. 6. 1265 b 18), 
and this is the opinion of Plato. Evidently, however, it does not 
follow, if women, children, and property are common in both classes, 
that the two will be absolutely alike, as Aristotle’s argument implies. 

% vi whetowy «.r.X. The argument seems to be that if the culti- 
vators are in no way dissimilar to the guardians, the former will 
gain nothing by obeying the latter. In Aristotle’s view, the ruled, 
if inferior to the ruler, profit by their obedience: so the slave, 1. 2. 
1252 a 30 sqq.—domestic animals, 1. 5. 1254 b 10 8qq.—the 
sabjects of the wapBaowdeus, 3. 13. 1284 b 33. Bernays omits 4— 
eras, but this clause seems to be in place, and not superfluous. 

19. & vi poOéwres ard. ‘Or what is to make them’ etc.? The 
tse Of ri podovres perhaps implies that their submission to Sposos 

witli be a mistake. ‘Ti pede signifies an intentionally, ri saber 
an accidentally, wrong action,’ Jelf, Greek Grammar, § 872. 2k. 
al. sadXo sebri ath. Cp.c. 6. 12654 5, 74 Dida staira dwctdi- 


lau, 


For abdéres, cp. c. 6. 1265 b 22, payer. 
Tess Severs probably includes those elsewhere called wepéicucce by 


A-msodie (e- g- im c. 10. 1272 b 18), thouzh a distinction seems to be 
mace between the terms dotdos and sepismos in 4 (7) 10. 13308 
23sgq- -Aristoce’s account of the status of the Cretan slaves is 
sntrmed byw the tenoar of the recently discovered inscription con- 
zmng a portion of the laws of Gortyna. See Biicheler und Zitel- 
sam. Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 64: ‘them legal status appears to 
<= Seen zood .. . they have property of their own (col 3. 42), a 
ici-demiconec famiy-iaw, are capable of marriage wiih free women 
a2 
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(col. 7. 3): nay, they even have a remote and contingent right of 
succession to the property of their master’ (col. 5. 27: see also 
Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 144). 
dwecphxact. Compare the well-known scolion of Hybrias the 

Cretan (Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.) : 

“Eors pot wAovros péyas Sdpu eal Fidos 

nat rd xaddv Aaonioy, xpéSrnpa xperds’ 

* * & 


rourp deondéras pyoias KéxAnpat. 

Tol 8¢ pi) roApavr dyew Sdpu nai ios 

cai rd xadov Aaoniovy, mpéSrnua xperss, 

mayres yoru senrnares dudy 

ee iguaiieca (xpoo)xuvewvri (ue) Seomrdray 

cal peyay Baowéa hwrtorres. 
Compare also 6 (4). 13. 1297 2 29 sqq., and what Xenophon says 
of Cyrus (Cyrop. 8. 1. 43)—obs & ad xareoneiafer els rd dovdevey, 
rouvrous ore pederay rav éAevOepioy mévwr ovdeva sapapya otf omha 
xexrnoOa éwérperev’ éepéAero 8¢ Srws pyre dotros pyre drorol wore 
Zrowro <Acvbepiov Evexa pedernudrer. Plato (Laws 625 D) speaks 
of bows and arrows as the arms most suitable to Crete, but he 
no doubt does not intend to imply that the Cretans did not possess 
and use drda of a heavier kind. 

22. ef 8d, xaddwep «.r.A. Sepulv. ‘sin autem eodem modo, 
quo in aliis civitatibus, haec’ (i.e. households and property) 
‘fuerint apud ipsos constituta, qui erit communitatis modus?’ It 
should be noted that the expression, ris 6 rpéwos ris xowevias, 18 
used by Adeimantus in Rep. 449 C, though in reference to the 
guardians alone. 

25. 800 wédes. Aristotle retorts on Plato the charge which he 
had brought (Rep. 422 E sqq.) against most large States of his 
own day. 

26. woret ydp «7A. Cp. Rep. 419: 415 D-417B: 543 B-C. 
@vAaxy was 2 common euphemism at Athens for the garrison of a 
dependent city (Plutarch, Solon c. 15): cp. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 16 
sqq. Yet the term dvAaxes must have had a somewhat unpleasant 
sound in the ears of Greeks, for the Athenians gave this name to 
the officials whom the Lacedaemonians called harmosts (Theophr. 
Fragm. 129 Wimmer: Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E. T. 
p- 156). oAiras, 27, is the predicate. 

29. xai rodrots, to the cultivators and artisans who are the real 
citizens of Plato’s State, no less than to the citizens of actual 
States. 
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& Xexpdrys, Rep. 425 C-D. 

832. dwodiSods. Vict. ‘cum tamen tribuerit’: cp. 1265 a 3, BovAd- 
pevos. Mévoy qualifies rots @vAagu. 

ére Sé x.t.d. Rep. 464 B, ofre olzias obre yay obre ri xrjpa. 

83. dwodopd is the technical term for ‘the money which slaves 
let out to hire paid to their master’ (Liddell and Scott): 
Biichsenschitz, Besitz und Erwerb p. 195. The contribution in 
kind which the Helots rendered to their masters went by this name 
(Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 8: Inst. Lac. c. 40). Plato’s designation for 
the contribution of of @\Aos woAira: to the support of the guardians 
is, however, not drogopa (for this would imply that they were 
slaves), but psodds ris pudanjs (Rep. 416 E). 

34. wohd paddov, because they are free and ney and have 
the land in their hands. 

35. etdwreias, ‘ bodies of Helots,’ just as wodireia is used by 
Aristotle occasionally (Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.) in the sense of ‘a 
body of citizens.’ So d8ovdreas, 36: cp. Thuc. §. 23, 4» 4 Sovdeia 
enanorirai, 

36. ‘ Whether a definite settlement of the question as to property 
and the family is as necessary in relation to the cultivators as it is 
in relation to the guardians or not, at present at all events nothing 
definite has been laid down.’ 

37. «al, ‘nor.’ 

38. re here as elsewhere ‘ei vocabulo additur, quod utrique mem- 
bro commune est, Bon. Ind. 749b44sqq. The meaning of 
woditeia here is not absolutely certain; it might possibly be ‘ par- 
ticipation in political power ’—cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 13, dporépors 
Gxodovas ry toXreiay tavrny (‘hanc partem reipublicae adminis- 
trandae,’ Bon. Ind. 612 b 47). See Bon. Ind. 612b 38 sqq. in 
illustration of the sense ‘ius civitatis, potestas in civitate.’ But 
Bonitz does not appear to attach this sense to the word in this 
passage, and perhaps the ordinary meaning of ‘ political constita- 
tion’ is more probable here. Aristotle has been speaking of this 
class as a separate mods (24), and he would like to know what its 
woArrela is to be, because it is essential that its character should be 
suitable to its position, and the wod:creia is a main determinant of 
character. 

dors 3... Agdsov, 8c. ris } revrey re wodcreia K.rd. 

89. adre... xowwviay. ‘Nor is their character of slight importance 
in relation to the preservation of the guardians’ society.’ For the 
.construction, cp. Eryxias 394 D, ris péy olxias f re xpos modAy 
rvyxdvet oto Kal dvaykaia, kal peydda rq dvOpdry ra kahepowra rd mpds 


-¢ 
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roév Bio év ry Towaury oixig olxeiy paddov fh €v opsxp@ xal harry olxdig: 
ris 8¢ copias 4 re xpeia dAlyou dfia nal ra diahéporra opuxpa cope Fj 
dpabet elvas wepi rav peyioray; In the passage before us we have ro 
motous teas elas rovrous instead of the simple infinitive oixeiv. Totous 
rwas (cp. § (8). 5.13404 7, 8: § (8). 6. 1341 b 18) includes what 
is often expressed by two alternatives, as (e.g.) in Rhet. 3. 1. 1404 
2 Q, duaépes ydp rs wpds rd SnAGoas di f ddi elseiv. 

2. ta dri tay dypéy. A verb must be supplied from oixovopnees 
(see above on 1257 a 21 and 1258b 19); perhaps, however, olxose- 
pnoe itself will do (cp. 3. 18. 1288 a 34). 

8. xy ef... yuvatxes. ‘And who will keep house, if...?’ This 
clause has much exercised the commentators (‘secluserunt Sylbur- 
gius, Bekkerus, ante ris 2 traiecerunt Schneiderus et Coraes, lacunam 
post haec verba statuit ante Sus. iam Thurotus’ Sus."), but a similarly 
constructed sentence is to be found in Phys. 8. 3. 2544 27, elwep 
oby dori d€a° Wevdis § Sdws 80€a, cat ximnols dori, xy ef havracia, xdy ei 
éré péy ovras Soxei elvas dre 8 érépws. Géittling: ‘Deinde verba «dy 
el xowal x.r.A. sic intelligenda sunt: «al rd aird dropper dy res (Sc. 
ris olxovopnoe abray ;), el xowal al xryces xal al rév yeapyar yuvaixés 
elaw. So Vict. ‘idem etiam incommodunm illic nascetur, si’ etc. 
But no fresh apodosis need be supplied: ris olxovopyoe is the com- 
mon apodosis of the whole sentence. (If in the much-debated 
passage, Soph. O. T. 227-8, we retain the reading of all the MSS. 
tmefehav aris xa’ abrov, the apodosis (xAeto mdvra onpalvey poi) 
must be obtained from the preceding line (226) in much the same 
way as in the passage before us and in the passage just quoted from 
the Physics.) If women are common, the question will arise who 
is to keep house, whether property is also common or not, for 
‘nulla certam aut suam domum habebit’ (Giph. p. 187). Whether 
Aristotle’s objection holds, is another matter. 

4. drowov 82 x.r.A. Cp. Rep. 451D. In the Laws, however (804 
E), Plato appeals to the example of the women of the Sauromatae 
to show that women’s pursuits should be the same as men’s. Still 
Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. x) found men even in his day inclined 
to regard the lower animals as furnishing a standard of that which is 
natural in matters relating to marriage and the begetting and rearing 
of offspring ; he himself seems to think that they follow nature more 
closely than man. This short treatise is well worth reading even 
in the abbreviated and imperfect form in which we have it. 

6. ols probably refers to Onpiov : Bonitz, however (Ind. 500 b 23), 
refers it to dy8paow. Ols is here used in a pregnant sense, as in 1. 
5. 1254b rg, and Isocr. Paneg. § 123. 
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7. rods abdrous, i.e. as Vict. points out, not ‘eosdem homines,’ 
but ‘ eundem ordinem..’ 

8. ordoews airiov. Cp. 4 (7). 9.1329a 9 S8qq. Sus.* (Note 182) 
explains the difference between the schemes of Plato and Aristotle 
in regard to this matter. 

9. dgieza. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 1117 a 22, avdpeios 8é haivorra: xal 
oi dyvoouvres, kai eiow oF méppw ray eveAridwv, xeipous 3 dam afioua 
ovder Zxovew (i.e. ovdernds éavrovs dfcovow, Bon. Ind. 70 a 43), éxeivos 
de, 

jrouley 84. So 0, except that accentuation varies and Vet. Int. 
with Ms reads cirrovOev 87. °H mov ye 89 Bekk.' (following Vict. Schn. 
Cor. with some differences of accentuation): #rovéey 8) Bekk.’. 
“Hrovbey 87 does not appear to occur elsewhere, though #rov wv... 
87 occurs in Eurip. Troad. 59, and frrov dy ibid. 158, and Thucydides 
has frrov 87 1. 142.3, and frov ye dn, 6. 37. 2, and Aeschines de Falsa 
Legatione, § 88, fwov... ye. The particle # is nowhere found in 
Aristotle, if we except this passage (Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 69). 
Anrovey is common enough, though it is not found apparently in 
Aristotle. 

OupoeSdéor xai wodeptxots. ‘The members of the second class of 
Plato’s Republic are referred to, who are thus designated in Rep. 
375 A, 376 C (Eaton). 

Il. dAdorg is governed by pépicrat: rais Wuyxais is added to give 
the place of mingling: cp. Rep. 415 B, & rs avrois rovrey ¢v rais 
Puxais wapapepicrat, 

18. ¢noi, Rep. 415 A. 

e00ds ywopudvors, cp. Rep. 415 A, ev r7 yevéces. 

14. pigas, sc. rdv Oedy. 

15. xai thy edSatpoviav, ‘even the happiness of the guardians” 
(Sus. ‘ selbst die Gliickseligkeit der Wachter’). Is the meaning, ‘ not 
only wives children and property, but even happiness’? Or is it 
‘even their happiness, which is the last thing one would expect him 
to take away’? 

16. ¢nai, ‘Rep. iv. p. 419 sq., at immemor fuit Aristoteles 
alterius loci v. p. 465 sq. neque respexit quae Plato docuit 
ix. p. 580-592 B, et sic haud intellexit non eam quam ei tribuit, 
sed plane contrariam esse veram Platonis sententiam ’ (Sus.’). There 
is, however, as Zeller observes (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) a real 
difference between the views of Plato and Aristotle on this point, 
‘for Plato is in principle opposed to the contention of Aristotle 
that the happiness of the individual as such is to be a decisive 
consideration in framing the institutions of the State, and he insists 
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for precisely this reason (Rep. 420 B sqq.) that the individual must 
find his highest happiness in a self-forgetting (selbstlosen) devotion 
to the Whole.’ 

17. ddvvarov 8¢ «rd. Cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 2 23, ebdaipova 3é wih 
otx els pepos re BAdWavras Bei A€yew airs, dAX’ cis wavyras rovs woXiras, 
and 4 (7). 13. 13324 36, xal yap ef mdvras évdéxerat orovdaious eivat, 
py kad exacroy d¢ Tay woktray, ovras alperdrepov. 

18. ph tév mrelorwy x.t.A. One expects py sdvrav f trav weio- 
rev 4 ray, but a not very dissimilar displacement occurs in 4 (7). 
II. 1330b 37, éret 8€ nat ovpBalver nat évddyera: x.r.A.: cp. also 
Magn. Mor. 1. 20. 1190b 19, A€yw 8é A of woddAol hofoivra 4 of 
mdyres. Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 698. 2) would like to get rid of the 
second py, but cp. Laws 766 A, my ixavas d¢ f py adds rpader x.rr. 

19. od ydp «7.4. Cp. 7 (5). 8. 1307b 35, mapadoyifera: yap 7 
ddvota tn’ airay, Sowep 6 cogucrixds Adyos* el Exarrow puxpoy, kal mayra. 
rovro 8 gore pev Ss, €or 8 ws o8° 1d yap drow cal ra wavra ov puxpds, 
GAAd ovyxeras éx puxpdy, and also Plato, Protag. 349 C. 

24. 4 per ody wodtteia (cp. év ri modtreig, 28) gives the title of 
Plato’s Hod:reia (mistranslated ‘ Republic’) as we have it: so rots 
yépovs 26 agrees with the title of the Laws. Aristotle’s testimony 
supports not only the authenticity of both dialogues, but also that of 
their titles: cp. Athen. Deipn. 507 f, of 8¢ cuvreOévres tn’ airod vdépos nal 
rovrey &rt mpérepov 1) woNtreia ri werroujxaow; The plural, af soXsreiat, 
seems, however, to have been sometimes used: see note on 
1260 b 12. The object of the criticisms on the Republic which 
we have been perusing is, we see from this sentence, in the main 
to point out dropias enough in connexion with the work to show 
that there is still room for another attempt to depict a ‘best 
constitution’ (cp. 2. 1. 1260 b 32 sqq.). The same may be said 
of the somewhat grumbling criticism of the Laws which follows. 
Aristotle’s real opinion of the two works must be gathered from the 
Politics as a whole; we shall best be able to gather it, if we note, 
as we have sought to do in vol. i, the points in which his political 
teaching and method depart from those of Plato. 

C.6. 26. Xxeddv 82 wapawAnoiws x.rA. ... 86. Giph. ‘ Reddit initio 
rationem, cur et in secundam Platonis Rempublicam disserat hanc : 
quia ut primae, item et secundae sua sint vitia et incommoda.’ To 
study the rocks on which other voyagers have been wrecked is the 
best means of avoiding similar disasters. A further reason seems 
to be introduced by xal ydp 28. 

SL tijs wodtreiag thy td. Probably not after wepi, but acc. 
after d&dpxew. The expression seems to refer especially to the 
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distribution of political power (cp. 2. 10. 127248 4: 3. II. 
1281 b 39: 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18); thus in what follows we are 
told in what hands Plato has placed the supreme authority of 
the State. 

33. tpirow 8 éx rodrev, ‘and third recruited from these last’ 
(i. e. from rd mporoAepot pépos): cp. Plato, Rep. 412 D, éxAexréov dp’ 
éx rev DAwv puddcwy rowovrous dvdpas, of dv x.7.A. For the expression, 
cp. de Part. An. 2. 1. 646a 20, Seurépa 3€ cvcracis éx Tiev MpdTay 
4) Taw dpoopepav hvors: Plato, Laws 8g1 C, wuxny d¢ éx rovrey (earth, 
air, fire, and water).torepoy: Phileb. 27 B, mpérov pév roivuy dretpor 
Adyw, Sevrepow 8¢ sépas, Ewer’ dx rovrey rpiroy puxriyy Kal yeyernpeny 
ovelay. For the identification of rd BovAevdpevoy and rd xupiov, cp. 6 
(4). 14. 12998 1. 

84. wept 52... ph. ‘Reapse haec non praetermissa esse 
a Platone invitus ipse testatur Aristoteles 6-10 et 31-34’ (Sus.’). 
But perhaps the recognition of the first class as apxovres and of 
the second as ré mporodepouw pépos does not absolutely involve the 
denial of all office and all share in military service to the third 
class. That Aristotle did not understand Plato to have pro- 
nounced clearly for the denial of érda to the third class appears 
from c. 5. 1264 a 20 sq. 

37. ras pev yuvainas x.r.A. Plato, Rep. 451 E-452A. Aristotle 
hints his surprise that Plato should say so little about the yewpyoi 
and reyvira, and so much about the women. 

39. ra 8 Gda «1X, ‘ but for the rest’ (for ra dAda, cp. 7 (5). 
II. 13148 39: Plato, Rep. 403 B: Laws 763 E), ‘we find that he 
has filled the dialogue with extraneous discussions’ (cp. Demosth. de 
Cor. c. 9), ‘and with discourse about the education of the guardians.’ 
A somewhat similarly constructed sentence occurs in c. 11. 12734 9, 
4 8 dy eladépwow otto, ot dcaxovca pdvov arodsddacs rp Snap ra 
ddfayra trois dpyovow. What extraneous matters are here referred 
to? Among other things perhaps, as Sus. conjectures, ‘illa quae 
608 C-621 D de animorum immortalitate proponuntur,’ but also 
probably the ethical discussions, such as that on justice, which 
Aristotle himself deals with in a separate treatise (cp. 4 (7). 1. 
1323 b 39, érépas ydp dorw épyor oxodjs ravra). The same complaint 
as to extraneous matter in the Republic is made by Dio Chry- 
sostom, Or. 7. 267 R. The juxtaposition of Adyos and rdy Adyor 
here is awkward, but not much more so than that of Aéyera: and 
AexOyvas in de Gen. An. 2. 7. 746 b 7 sqq. 

3. radrny Bouhépevos x.r.A. ‘Though wishing’: cp. c. 5. 1265a 
12644 32. Koworépay rais wédeos probably means, not ‘having 
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more affinity to existing States,’ but ‘more suitable to them’ or 
‘more within their reach’: cp. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 38, where (as Bonitz 
points out, Ind. 399 b 15 sqq.) ri» pgw Kal xowordpay drdoas (rais 
nédeot wodereiav) is apparently used in the same sense as rj pdAwora 
doas rais médeow dpuérroveay 34. For the fact, cp. Laws 739 E. 

4. els. Cp. 3. 3. 1276 b 14, dray els érépay peraBddAy wodsreiay 9 
wéds, and 7 (5). 1. 1303 b 14 sq. 

6. dwodi8wow. Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296.8 40, raurny anodoiva ri rdf 

(sc. rats wédeow): 2. II. 1273810: 2.12. 12748 15 Sq. 
' 7. wat8elay rhy ainiv. The subjects of education prescribed 
in the two dialogues are much the same—yvepracrian, povown, 
arithmetic, geometry, astronomy ; even dialectic reappears, for this 
study seems to be required in the Laws (965 B sqq.) of the 
members of the Nocturna] Council, as it is required of select 
individuals in the Republic. ‘The main principles of education 
- are essentially the same as in the Republic’ (Zeller, Plato E. T. 
p. 542). But as the education prescribed in the Laws is in the 
main designed for the whole body of citizens and not for a few of 
them only, like that of the Republic, it must probably be intended 
by Plato to be less arduous and exacting. 

vo... Lav. ‘Plat. Legg. 741 E: 806 D-807 D: 842D: 
846D: 919 D sq.’ (Sus.’). 

8. nal... yuvorndy. ‘Plat. Legg. 780 D sqq.: 806 E: cf. 842 B’ 
(Sus."). We are not expressly told in the Republic that women 
are to take part in the syssitia, though, as Sus. remarks (Sus.*, Note 
153), they are probably intended to do so, but in the Laws this is 
distinctly insisted upon. Giph., however (p. 194), takes Aristotle’s 
meaning to be, that while in the Republic men and women are in- 
tended to take their meals at the same tables, in the Laws separate 
mess-tables are instituted for women. The notion of syssitia for 
women would be all the more surprising to Greeks, as one name 
for the syssitia was Andreia and the institution was regarded as an 
essentially military one (Hdt. 1. 65). 

9. thy pév. ‘He makes to consist’ seems to be suppressed, 
unless we suppose yo} deiv efva: to be carried on, which is perhaps 
less likely. 

xthiev. Cp. Rep. 423 A, as ddnOas peytorn, xal dav pdvoy 7 yiAlov rey 
wporoAepourrov. For the total of the citizens of the Republic, the 
number of the first class and that of the third (far the largest) must 
be added. 

10. wevraxicythiew. ‘ Accuratius wevraxioxiAleoy nal rerrapdxorra, 
v. Plat. Legg. 737 E: 740C sq.: 745 B sqq. etc.’ (Sus.?). 
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pev ody, ‘it is true that,’ as in 17. We pass with per ot» from 
description to criticism, as in c. 10. 12724 12. 

ll. weperrév, ‘uncommon, out of the common,’ but no English 
word adequately translates it. The epithet suggests an aspiring 
wisdom which follows paths of its own—which has something of 
greatness, but also of superfluity: cp. 5 (8). 2. 13374 42, 2. 8. 
1267 b 24, and sepsepydrepoy, 25. So mepsrr) raw GAdov, Poet. 24. 
1459b 36 seems to be represented by cep»dy xal afOades, Rhet. 3. 
3. 1406 b 3 (Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 291: Bon. Ind. 583 a §09). 
Heperrés is often joined with tos, but is less wide and more subtle 
in meaning. 

To Xwxpdrous. Aristotle identifies with Socrates the ’A@yvatos fever 
of the Laws. Grote (Plato 3. 301 n.) conjectures that the latter 
name was preferred by Plato to avoid the difficulty of implying the 
presence of Socrates in Crete. Inc. 7. 1266b 5 we have DAdra» 
8¢ rovs wéuous ypddoy, and in c. 9. 1271 b 1, drep nat WAdrow dy rois 
pouos emreripnxey, 

12. xopdr, ‘clever,’ opposed to drAoverépas in de Caelo 3. §. 
3044 13: to kavds in Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291. 11. 

xawordépov, ‘novelty of view,’ cp. c. 7. 1266 a 35. 

Lnmmrxéy, ‘the spirit of inquiry ’—love of inquiry and keenness., 
in inquiry. 

xahis 82 wdvra, sc. éyew: see Bon. Ind. 306 a 16. 

13. xai introduces an instance of wdvra: cp. Somep cal “Apacis, 
I. 12. 1259 b 8. 

wd70os. For the acc. cp. c. 9. 1271 a 9, and see Dr. Holden’s note 
on Xen. Oecon. 13. 3, rd Epya paddy ds dor épyaoréa. In the criti- 
cisms on constitutions contained in the Second Book Aristotle 
commonly notices first, or at any rate before he has gone very far, 
their arrangements with respect to what he terms in the Fourth 
Book the trobéces of the State—the number of the citizens and the 
extent of the territory (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 38, &d dei wodAAd mpoi- 
worebeiobas xabdrep evyopévous, elvar pevrot paper rourwy advvaror’ eyo 
d¢ olow repi re wAnOovs moray Kal xdpas). 

14. BaBudwvias. Cp. 3. 3. 12764 28. 

16. Yet the territory of the Spartans (is Aristotle thinking of his 
own time, when Messenia had been lost?) is said in 2. 9. 12704 
29 to be capable of supporting 30,000 hoplites and 1500 horse- 
men, who, if Spartans, would be dpyol. But perbaps this is not 
present to Aristotle’s mind. He does not probably mean to assert 
that it would be capable of supporting 31,500 dpyoi. See note on 
12704 29. 
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29. Bé&A\Tiov «.7.A. Te capas paddAov explains érépws—‘ in a way 
which differs through being clearer’: cp. de Part. An. 4. 5. 
81a 18, €repa rowavr’ dv ry Oaddrry puxpdy Suaépes rovrav re aro- 
Aedkvoba, Lamb. ‘aliter definire, hoc est, planius atque apertius.’ 
Bern. however seems to take it as explaining SéArwv: ‘ob nicht 
viclleicht eine andere Begrenzung besser, weil deutlicher, ist.’ 

30. ¢ya. Cp. Laws 737D. Ephorus also (ap. Strab. p. 480) 
had praised the Cretans for living cwppéves xai ras. I do not feel 
the difficulty which Susemihl follows others in raising {see Sus.?; 
Critical Note, and Qu. Crit. p. 368 sq.) with regard to rovro—{hpy 
at all as strongly as he does. Aristotle makes two objections to 
Plato’s épos—1. that it is too vague and fails to enlighten: 2. that 
it tends to mislead. For other instances in which pa@Adoy is used 
in the sense of Alay, see Bon. Ind. 445 a1 sqq. In de Gen. An. 
2. 8. 748a 7 we have, otros pév odv 6 Adyos xabdAov Alay Kai Kevds. 
Tovro—{nv gives the reason for Aristotle’s suggestion in 28 sq. 
that a clearer definition should be substituted. 

33. cwppdvus nai éhevdepins. Cp. 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 30 sqq., 2 
passage which shows that Aristotle intended fully to discuss in a later 
part of his work the question of the true mode of using property. 

xwpis ydp x.7.A., ‘for if we part the one from the other, liberal 
living will accompany luxurious life, and temperate living a life of 
hardship.’ For dxodov@eiy as here used, Bonitz (Ind. 262 44) com- 
pares 3. 13. 12852 39 and Eth. Eud. 3. 5. 1232a 31. Cp. also 
Theopomp. fragm. 110 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 295), rav dyabav 
kai tay xaxoy ovdey auto xa aird mapayiyverat trois avOpwmas, dAAa 
ouvreraxtras xal cuvaxodovbe: rois ev wAovTas Kal rais duvacreias dota, 
xai pera ravrny axodagia, rais 8 évdelas nal rais rarewdérnos cappoovm 
cai perpiérps. In c. 7. 1266 b 26 and in 4 (7). 5. 1326 b 37 sqq. 
the alternative to rpuday is yAicxpas, not érurdévws, (hy. 

34. te éwumdves, sc. (jv, suppressed as already implicitly ex- 
pressed in rpupay (cp. 1. 11. 1258 b 19). 

35. des aiperai (see critical note and cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
11444 1 sq.) is a wider term than dperal: éyxpdrea (e.g.) is a 
onovéaia é&s, but not an dpery in the strict sense of the word (see 
the references in Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 627. 2). Those who reject 
Victorius’ conjecture of alperai for dperai, which is the reading of 
all the MSS., and prefer to strike out one of the two words éas 
and aperai, should probably strike out the former, for the illustra- 
tions which follow (35 sq.) show that good ¢fes are alone referred 
to. 

37. rds xpos, i.e. ras evepyeias, in contradistinction to ras éfes 
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(see Bon. Ind. 854 b 37 sqq. for instances of this use of the word). 
Here also Aristotle would seem to refer to commendable xphoes 
only. 

38. tas xrjceis, ‘landed property,’ as in 4 (7). 9. 1329218. Plato 
does not equalize all kinds of property (cp. 1265 b 22) The 
lots of land, however, are evidently intended by him to be equal 
or virtually equal (Laws 737). 

39. xaracxeudf{ew, ‘de placitis aa (cf. woseix, ribeoOas) 
dicitur,’ Bon. Ind. 374 b 17 sq. 

G&peivar x.t.d. It is not the case that Plato ve to dreava alone 
to maintain the numbers of his citizen-body unaltered: see Laws 
740 D-E, 923 D. Aristotle, however, desires a limitation of 
rexvotoua: he wishes the State to fix a definite number of children, 
not to be exceeded, in the case of every marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 
22). Aristotle must be quite aware that Plato intends to fix the 
number of citizens in the Laws, but he appears to think that Plato 
takes no effectual means to secure that the number named shall 
not be exceeded. 

40. Gy dpaditoOnoopévny. On a with the Future Participle, see 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, § 41. 4. Madvig (Adversaria Critica 
1. 463) would read dvopadicbnoopemy, but this verb appears only 
to occur elsewhere in a single passage, Rhet. 3. 11. 14124 16, cai 
TO avoparioba ras modes. 

41. 8:d rag drexvias, ‘by means of’: see note on 1263 b 36. 

1. Ste Boxe x.7.A. Plato does not give this reason. The fact 
mentioned by Aristotle is interesting. 

Set Se «.7.X., ‘this stationariness of numbers will need to be 
maintained with greater accuracy in the State of the Laws than it 
is now, for in this State those over the right number will be 
starved, which now is not the case. This remark was perhaps 
Suggested by an observation in the Laws (928 E)—<ér pév od» dary 
moXtteia mais droxexnpvypdvos otc dy €€ dxtyxns dwohis ei, ravrys d¢, 
hs ode of vdpos Ecovrat, avayxaiws Exes eis GAAnvy xepay eforxiferOas roy 
amdropa’ mpos yap Trois rerrapdxorra xal wevraxurxiAios otxoss ovK oT 
éva mpoo-yever Gat, 

8. dope, ‘is destitute’ (cp. under Zyew 5). 

For pepifeo@ar: rag odcias eis drrocovody whHOos, where els seems 
to be used of the recipients, cp. c. 9. 1270 a 18, eis dAtyous fuer 
xepa, and de Part. An. 3. 3. 6644 27 sq. 

4. ddiatpérev, indivisible by testation (Laws 740B): by sale 
(741 B): in other ways (742 C): not divisible even by the action of 
the State (855 A sq.: 856D-E: go09C sq.: 877 D). 
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ship, but would prevent it from coming into existence. ‘O Kopi»- 
Gus is probably added to distinguish this Pheidon from the better 
known tyrant of Argos (7 (5). 10. 1310 b 26). Compare with the 
aims of Pheidon those of Philolaus, who also was a Corinthian 
{c. 12. 1274 b 4 sq.). We learn from Isaeus de Apollodori 
Hereditate § 30 (quoted by Caillemer, Succession Kgitime a 
Athénes, p. 133), that the Attic law required the Archon to 
take care that no house was left without a representative («al ob 
pdévoy i8ig ravra ywywoxovow, GdAd xal Snpocig rd Kowdy THs WHAews OTE 
rair’ éyvoxe’ dup yap te apxorrs rev olxwv, Gros dy py éfepnperrat, 
mpooratre: TH» émeuéAcay). But Pheidon went much further than 
this; he fixed not only the number of households, but also the 
number of the lots and the number of the citizens. Lycurgus is 
conceived to have fixed the number of households and lots in 
Plutarch, Agis 5. 1. 

13. Gv vopobdrns trav dpxacordrwr. For the gen. see Jelf, Gr. 
Gr. § 533. I. 

.14. ofxous, used of households especially as owning property : 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens, E. T. p. 142 n. (who refers 
to Xen. Oecon. 1. 4-5), and Holden’s Index to the Oeconomicus, 
p- 95*. Here perhaps something of this meaning is present; 
elsewhere, however, e.g. in 1. 7. 1255b 19 and 1. 2. 1252b 14, 
the difference between olxos and oixia seems hardly traceable. 

tgous, ‘as they originally were’? or ‘at their original number’? 
If the former, the primitive distribution of property, as well as the 
primitive number of households, would be stereotyped; if the latter, 
only the primitive number of households. Perhaps this is all that 
is meant. 

16. dyicous ... xara pdyefos. For the severance, cp. de Part. An. 
4. 8. 683 b 28, rovray 8’ éxdorov mheiw ein éori diadépovra ov pdvoy xara 
riy popdiy GAAd xal xara rd péyeOos wodv, and see below on 1265 b 29. 

16. rots vdporg rourois recurs in 18, and also in 1266a 1. 

tobvayriov. See above on 12. 

17. Sorepov, 4 (7). 10. 1330 a 2-23: 4 (7). 16. 1335 b 19-26 
(Sus.*). 

18. &dAdecrrac 8 «.7.A. At first sight it seems surprising that 
Aristotle digresses here to the subject of of dpyovres from that of the 
property and numbers of the citizens, with which he has been 
dealing, for he returns to the subject of their property in 21, but 
the reason for this is that he has just been mentioning an omission 
(a 38-b 17), the omission to regulate rexvoroia, and now he has 
another omission to mention, the omission to explain distinctly 
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in what way the rulers are to be different from the ruled. Hence 
the «ai before ra rept rovs dpyovras. 

19. Swes. So O* Bekk.: M* P'aas. In either case ‘how’ will 
be the translation. Giph. (p. 201): ‘hoc tantum Plato ... magis- 
tratus privatis antecellere et meliores esse debere, universe et confuse, 
similitudine suo more adhibita, monuit.’ Aristotle would have been 
glad if Plato had spoken more definitely and in detail on this 
subject. 

évovrar Stapdpovtes. See above on 1259 b 11. 

é@noi. ‘Plato, Legg. 734 E: non tamen prorsus neglegere 
debuit Aristoteles quae Plato disseruit 961 A sq.: 951 E sqq." 
(Sus."). Some few of the citizens are to receive a more scientific 
training in arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy than the rest 
(Laws 818A). In 632 C we find the guardians of the State 
described as of two kinds—qvaAaxas émornoa, rovs pév 81d Hpovncews, 
sous b¢ 8° dAnOoivs 86£ns iévras—so that even the ‘ warp’ of the State 
will apparently be of two textures, and this is confirmed by 961 A 
sq. and 951 E sqq. 

20. ris xpdxys, called epudy in Laws 734 E. 

21. For the repetition of Setv, compare the repetition of 8#Ao» in 
3. 13. 1283 b 16.sqq., of gpyor in 8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 $qq. and the 
addition of drepos in 7 (5). 4. 13044 16 and éxeivoy in 7 (5). 10. 
1312 b 17. See also above on 1261 b 8. 

22. wevrawdacgias. Sepulv. p. 43 b—‘ mirum est Aristotelem ad 
quintuplum dicere, cum in libro quinto de legibus Plato ad quadru- 
plum dicat, nisi forte, quod suspicor, vitio librariorum factum est ut 
in Aristotelicis exemplaribus wevrardaclas scriptum sit pro rerpa- 
sdagias’: Sus..—‘ immo rerpem\aclas, v. Plat. Legg. 744 E, cf. 
"54D sqq.: errorem ipsius Aristotelis esse, non librariorum, 
inde apparet quod idem repetitur 7. 1266b 5 sqq.’ Plato's 
words, Laws 744 E, are—pérpoy 8é airiy (i.e. rdv dpoy = ri rod 
xAnpov riynv) Oeuevos 5 vopoberns Berddcioy édoes rovrou xraoOas xal 
rpexAdovy xal péxpe rerpardaciov. He would seem therefore, as 
Prof. Jowett points out (Politics of Aristotle 2. 1. 63), to permit 
the acquisition of property four times the value of the lot in 
addition to the lot, so that the richest man in the State would be, 
as Aristotle says (c. 7. 1266b 5§ sqq.), five times as rich as the 
poorest, who has nothing but the lot. The passage 754 D sqq., to 
which Sus. refers, does not seem to bear on the subject, if Stallbaum’s . 
interpretation of it is correct. Meifova 22 appears (cp. ris éAaxlorns, 
1266 b 6) to mean ‘greater than the minimum with which every. 
citizen starts’ (i.e. the lot). 
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23. 8a th «.t.A. ‘Why should not an increase be allowed in 
respect of land up to a certain point?’ The answer is ‘ because if 
a citizen were allowed to add to his landed property, what he gains 
other citizens must lose; their lots must pass from them or be 
diminished, and thus, besides an infraction of the laws, the main 
security against pauperism within the citizen-body, itself not 
complete (cp. 1265 b 4 sq.), would be still further weakened.’ 

25. cuppépe. Eucken de Partic. Usu p. 58: ‘particula ita 
adhibita (i.e. in oratione obliqua) vulgo cum indicativo construitur, 
ita ut 4 indicet eum qui dicat expectare ut affirmetur sententia, py 
ov ut negetur—cf. Pol. 5 (8). 5. 1339b 42: Phys. 8. 6. 259b 3: 
Eth. Nic. 8. 9. 1159 a 6.’ Some MSS. (not the best) have cupeépy, 
and it is possible that the Vet. Int. (‘ne forte non expediat ’) found 
it in his Greek text. The subjunctive occurs in this construction 
in only four other passages of Aristotle, if we exclude the Rhetorica 
ad Alexandrum: these are Rhet. 2. 20. 1393 b 19: Top.6.9. 1474 
21: Metaph. M. 4. 1079b 6: Metaph. N. 3. rogo b 8 (Weber, Die 
Absichtssatze bei Aristoteles, p. 16: see also Eucken, ud: supra). 

éveme. ‘Plat. Legg. 745 E: 775 E sqq., cf. 848: at mirum est 
hoc loco idem in Platone ab Aristotele reprehendi, quod ipse in- 
stituit, 4 (7). 10. 13304 148qq.’ (Sus.'). But Aristotle's words in 
that passage are dvo KAnpwv éxdorp vepnbévrev—two lots, not neces- 
sarily two houses. The object of Plato in this arrangement 
seems to have been to provide a means of settling the married son 
in a separate household of his own (Laws 776A). Aristotle would 
probably approve the separation, but perhaps in his State there 
would be little need for the arrangement, for if the father were 
37 years of age when he married, and the son waited to marry tll 
he was 37, he would not be very likely to marry in his father’s 
lifetime. At any rate, Aristotle does not provide for the con- 
tingency in what we have of the Politics. 

26. S:edav xwpis. Vict. ‘ distinctas separatasque.’ 

xaderdv 82 oixiag Bo oixety. Cp. Demosth. in Boeot. de Nomine, 
C. 26, ei ydp otra samampis fy Sore yipp yeyauneds ry dui pyrépa 
érépay elxe yuvaixa, is ipeis cord, xat dv’ olalas gues, was Av dpyipior rowvros 
dp xarédumwer ; 

26 sqq. Here Aristotle passes from the subject of the citizens, 
their numbers and property, to that of the constitution. His objec- 
tions to the constitution described in the Laws are as follows. It 
is not the next best after that which Plato places first, for it aims at 
being a polity, which is a constitution compounded of two constitu- 
tions, whereas an dpioroxparia like the Lacedaemonian, which is 
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compounded of three, is better. Nor again (1266 a 5 sqq.) does it 
answer to Plato’s own account of the best constitution, for this is 
compounded, according to him, of monarchy and democracy, 
whereas the constitution of the Laws is a mixture of oligarchy and 
democracy and leans rather to oligarchy. 

27. Botderar pév. This pe» appears to emphasize SovAera and to 
imply that success is not attained; we see, however, from 1266 a 7, 
paddop 8 eyxdivey Bovderas wpds ry dAcyapylay, that, in Aristotle’s view, 
the constitution of the Laws hardly remains true even in aim to a 
midway course between oligarchy and democracy. 

28. dx ydp x.r.A. Cp. 3. 7.1279b 1. See Laws 753 B. 'Eoris, 
Sc. 7) owwrabis oAn. 

29. ei pév ody x.t.d. Mev ody (‘now while’) here introduces an 
admission which does not exclude, but rather lends fresh emphasis 
to, a coming criticism introduced by &é. Translate: ‘now while, 
if his view in constructing (1265 a 39) this constitution is that it 
is the constitution most readily attainable by States.’ ‘Os xowordrnpy 
must be taken with rais wéAeos and with wodrrefay. For the sever- 
ance of wodi:reiay from as xowordrny, Cp. 2. 2. 1261a 15, and see 
above on 1255 21. For cowordrny ray dAdey, see Bon. Ind. 403 a 
3 Sq. (‘ superlativus comparativi vim in se continet, ita ut vel apse 
coniungatur cum genetivo comparativo’). 

$1. ei 8 és a.1.X. This is Plato’s meaning (Laws 739 E, d8ava- 
cias éyyvrara cal 4 pia Sevrépws). ‘Ita tamen cum Platone agit 
Aristoteles, ut videatur id compertum se non habere; hoc autem 
facit, ut aequior ipsi videatur’ (Vict.). For rj» apérqy wodcreiay, - 
cp. Laws 739 B. 

838. dpicroxparixwrépay, ‘more aristocratic than the State of the 
Laws’ is probably the meaning, not than the Lacedaemonian State. 
Aristotle is inclined to regard the State of the Laws as leaning too 
much to oligarchy (1266 a 7). 

évcot pev ody, ‘some, in fact’: see note on 1265 b 12. Who these 
inquirers were, is not known; they seem to have recognized only 
three constitutions, monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy; neither 
Socrates nor Plato, therefore, can well be referred to, though Plato 
(Laws 691 C—693 E: cp. 773 C-D) praises the Lacedaemonian 
constitution for tempering the ‘strong wine’ of royalty with a 
senate representing age and sobriety, and with the Ephorate repre- 
senting the democratic principle of the lot or something like it. . 
There is a nearer approach to the views of these go: in the doubt 
expressed by Megillus, the Spartan interlocutor in the Laws (712 
D), whether to call the Lacedaemonian constitution a tyranny 
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(because of the Ephorate) or a democracy or an aristocracy or 2 
kingship. On the difference between their conception of mixed 
government and that of Aristotle something has already been said, 
vol. i. p. 264, and above, p. xiiii Whether Aristotle agrees with 
them in regarding the senate as an oligarchical element in the 
constitution, is not quite clear, for though in 7 (5). 6. 1306a 
18 sq. he describes the mode of electing the senators as duvacreuruxy, 
he elsewhere says of the senate, 26Aov 9 dpy) adrn ris dperis éoriv (2. 
g. 1270b 24). He clearly, however, did not agree with them in 
their view that the Lacedaemonian constitution was a mixture of 
monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, for he speaks of it as a 
mixture of virtue (or aristocracy) and democracy in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 
16 sq. With the passage before us 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 18-34 should 
be compared, where other grounds for finding a democratical and 
an oligarchical element in this constitution are mentioned. 

88. SypoxparetoPa.. Bonitz remarks on this passage (Ind. 174 
b 54), ‘ubi subiectum non additur, 3ypoxpareiodas non multum 
differt a 3npoxpariay elvas,’ and he refers to 40 and to 7 (g). 1. 130% b 
16. It is not, however, quite certain that nr)» modurelay should not 
be supplied : cp. 2. 18. 1273 a 41, where 0’ are probably right in 
reading ravrny ody oldv re BeBaiws dpirroxpareioba: riyy sroAcrefay, and 
7 (5). 1. 1301 b 14 sq. 

89. xard, ‘in respect of’: cp. ré» xar’ dperqy iyeponxay, 3. se 
1288 a 11. 

dx tod Sipov. For this mention of a demos in the Lacedaemo- 
nian State, cp. c. 9. 1270b 8, 18, 25: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 30. It is 
not meant that the ephors were always taken from the demos, but 
that all citizens were eligible (cp. c. 9. 1270 b 25, xabioraras yap é£ 
drdyrev). As to the distinction between ‘people’ (or of ruxdvres, c. 
9. 1270b 29) and xadol xdyabol (1270 b 24), see Schémann, Opusc. 
Acad. 1. 108 sqq.: ‘non Homoeos illis qui tropetoves erant op- 
ponit, sed in ipsis Homoeis alios xaAovs xayafovs esse innuit, alios 
autem in quos haec appellatio non conveniat . . . Dignitatis tan- 
tum atque existimationis discrimen est’ (p. 138). See 6 (4) 9. 
1294 b 29 sq. 

40. Sypoxpareioda 84. Cp.c. 9. 1271 a 32: 6 (4). 9. 1294b 
19 sqq.: 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 11 sqq. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. § 61: 
Thue. 1. 6. 4. 
1266a. 1. é& 8x... ‘Aristotle understands this last principle’ (that 

the best constitution should be a compound of monarchy and 
democracy) ‘somewhat differently from what Plato seems to 
have intended’ (Grote, Plato 3. 363 n.). Plato says (Laws 693 D) 
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that povapyia (not rupawis) and &Snyoxparia are the two mother-. 
forms of constitution, Persia being an extreme example of the 
former, and Athens of the latter: dei 89 od» xal dvayxaioy peradaSei» 
appoiy rovrow, eiwep éAevbepia + ora: ral: didia perd porjcews : 
that is to say, a good constitution should partake of each of 
the two mother-forms (not of their extreme phases), or as he 
expresses it in 692 A, the fiery self-willed strength of birth (4 «ara 
yévos aidddns popn) must be tempered by the sobriety of age and 
checked by an approach to the principle of the lot. In other 
words, the force of authoritative hereditary government and the 
tempering element of freedom ought to find a place in every good 
State. It is doubtful from the sequel whether Plato intended to 
represent monarchy, even in its milder form, as an essential ingre- 
dient. Thus in Laws 356 E he describes his scheme for the 
election of councillors as ‘a mode of election midway between 
monarchy and democracy,’ though it is hard to see anything in it 
which could in strictness be called monarchical. He certainly 
never meant that a good State must be an union of tyranny and 
extreme democracy, of which forms alone it could be said that they 
are the worst of constitutions or not constitutions at all. Aristotle 
here seems to confound democracy with extreme democracy, for he 
elsewhere speaks of democracy in general as the least bad of the 
wapexSaves (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 19: Pol. 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
4 §qq.). 

Séov. It is possible that ¢ori should be supplied with &éo» here, 
as in Eth. Nic. 2. 7. 1103 a 32 and 7. 3. 1145 b 28. Bonitz, however, 
is apparently inclined to emend the latter passage and to adopt a 
different reading from that of Bekker in the former (see Ind. 168 a 
50 8qq.). 

8. As to tyranny, cp. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 28sq.: 6 (4). 2. 1289b 
2. Aristotle must refer, as has been said already, to the extreme 
democracy (cp. 6 (4). 14. 1298a 31: 4% (5). 10. 1312 b 36), which 
is called in 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 14 4 padtor’ elvas 8oxodca dnpoxparia, but 
he nowhere else seems to treat the extreme democracy as worse 
than the extreme oligarchy : both are dscperal rupavvides, 7 (5). 10. 
5312 b 37. 

4. 4 yap «.r.A. The dpsoroxparia, which is a mixture of of efxopos, 
oi dopo, and of xadol xayabol, or Of mAobros, eAcvOepia, and dperh, iS 
superior to the polity, which combines only of efropos and ol dropos 
(wAovres and éAevbepia): cp. 6 (4). 8.12948 15: 7 (5). 7. 13072 
» sqq. Each of the three elements—s)oidros, éAevOepia, dpern—is the 
Spos of a constitution (12942 10): hence the dpwroxparia may be. 
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that selection from the two highest classes is enforced only in the 
cases of the astynomi and the agoranomi, but Plato probably counted 
on his arrangements proving adequate to secure the same result as 
to the Nomophylakes (for these needed at least as much as the 
Astynomi to be at leisure to attend to public affairs—cp. xa} rov- 
rous, 763 D), and therefore as to the superintendent of education, 
the select judges, and the Nocturnal Council. On the other hand, 
the emphasis with which Plato insists on high excellence in his 
magistrates, especially in reference to the superintendent of edu- 
cation (dpwros els dyra, 766 A) and the priests of Apollo (sary 
dporroy, 946 A), seems to negative Aristotle’s charge that the con- 
stitution approaches oligarchy. Still, in Aristotle’s view, an 
aprroxparia selects the best éx mdyrey, not cx rwar ddhopupiver (6 
(4). 5. 1292 b 2~4). 

14. xai, ‘as well as the choice of dpyovres.” The distinction 
between membership of the Boulé and dpy7 is not always main- 
tained: cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 8. As to the election of members of 
the Boulé, see Laws 756 B sqq. 

16. dX’ seems to answer to pér (see Sus.', Ind. Gramm. s. v. pe), 
It introduces a limitation of what has just been said, as in Eth, 
Nic. 10. 5. 1176.4 a1, 8éa 8 ovx fori, GAAd rovros Kal ovre diuaxes- 
pévas: cp. Rhet. 2. 24. 14028 27. 

16. éx ray tpireav. Should we supply rynudro»y here with Mr. 
Eaton, or is ré» rpirey masc.? The same question arises with 
regard to ray rpirey i} rerdprov, 17, and rois mpdras xa rois Sevrépas, 
18. In the passage of the Laws, the substance of which Aristotle 
is here reproducing (756 B sqq.), Plato has ék rév peyiorwy rynyudrey, 
éx viv Sevrépwy ripnydror, €x ray tpirev riynuarey, and lastly éx rov 
rerdprov risjparos, and if he changes without apparent cause from 
the plural to the singular, it is possible that Aristotle, who has 
hitherto used the singular (rod wpérov rysnparos, rot devrépou rysjnparos, 
15 8q.), may change from the singular to the plural. It is, how- 
ever, also possible that ray rpirw» may be masc., and mean ‘the 
members of the third class.’ 

17. whhy 08 waiow éndvaynes Fv toig dx Tav tplrev 4 retdptewv. 
Here again the doubt arises whether riznydrey should be supplied 
with rév rpirey 4} rerdprov, or whether these words are of the mas- 
culine gender. WUdoww has universally been taken to agree with rots 
éx tev rplrey } rerdprey, and if we thus take it, renudrey must be 
supplied, and the meaning of the sentence will be, ‘ but Plato did 
not make voting compulsory [in elections from the third class] on 
all the members of the third and fourth classes.’ This is a strange 
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way of expressing the fact that Plato compelled the three higher 
classes alone to vote in elections from the third, and it is not 
surprising that extensive alterations have been suggested in the 
MS. text. But is it absolutely certain that wace agrees with rois éx 
tay tpirwy i rerdprev? May not the meaning of the passage be— 
‘but Plato did not make voting compulsory on all in the case of 
those elected from the thirds or fourths,’ or, if we supply reanucrey, 
‘from the third or fourth classes’? For the dative rois éx ré» 
rplrov } rerdproy, if we understand it thus, cp. 1. 8. 1256 b 34, rais 
DaAas réxvas (‘in the case of other arts’), and [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 
5, evias rév avOpearev, and see Bon. Ind. 166 b 26-38. Uaew is no 
more bound to be in agreement with rois «.r.A. than ravrns with ris 
tyepovlas in 7 (5). 4. 1304 a 22-23: see for other instances of the 
same thing de Part. An. 4. 9. 685 a g: 3. 1.662 a 9. If, how- 
ever, the interpretation of rois éx rév rpirey } rerdprwr which I have 
ventured to suggest should be thought inadmissible, I would pro- 
pose the omission of rois: alpeieOa will then need to be supplied, 
as in the next sentence. See Susemihl’s apparatus criticus, and 
Qu. Crit. p. 370 sqq., for the emendations which have been already 
proposed. As to hy, cp. 1. 12. 1259 a 37. 

18. éx 8é [rod rerdprou] trav terdprev. The probability is that 
Tov rerdprov and ray rerdprwy are alternative readings, which have 
been by some misadventure admitted together into the text. See 
critical note for other instances of the same thing. It is hardly 
conceivable that Aristotle wrote ‘from the fourth class of the 
fourths,’ and the only remaining alternative is to adopt Victorius’ 
conjecture of rév rerrdpey, which Sepulveda found in some MSS.— 
there also probably a conjectural emendation. 

19. dx todrwv, ‘from the persons so elected.’ 

20. of dx tév peyiorey tysnpdrew Kal Bedrious. These words 
seem to go together as the subject of the sentence. For oi de r. p. 
rounparey, Cp. Plato, Laws 756 D, rév dx rot rerdprov cat rpirou rypn- 
paros ... Tov & éx rou Sevrépou cal mperov. BeArious, ‘the more 
respectable’: cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 36. That these words refer not to 
the elected but to the electors, is evident from Plato’s use of them ; 
besides, the péyora ripjpara (i.e. the first and second, 13) will 
number in the Boulé exactly as many representatives as the 
third and fourth. Not only most of the magistrates will belong 
to the well-to-do classes (1266 a 12), but also most of the voters 
in the election of members of the Boulé. 

238. thy rovadrny wodcreiay, ‘the constitution of which we have 
spoken,’ i. e. ry» dpiorny, 1266 a 2. The conclusion here arrived at 
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is considered by Aristotle to be established, partly by what he has 
said in 1266 2 3, and partly by the failure of Plato to construct his 
State in the way in which he had announced that it ought to be 
constructed. We need not infer from 1266 a 4, that the best con- 
stitution of Aristotle will be a compound of more constitutions than 
two; all that Aristotle says is, that a constitution compounded of 
more than two is better than a constitution compounded of two only. 
It is evident from the passage before us, as well as from the com- 
mencement of the Second Book, that Aristotle is looking forward 
to an inquiry as to the best constitution. 

26. Kai wepi rhy aipeow tov dpxévrew, i.e. as well as in the elec- 
tion of members of the Boulé. For in the election of the Bowlé, 
though Aristotle has not fully described it in the passage before us, 
the process laid down by Plato is threefold (Laws 756 B sqq.) :— 
first, an equal number of individuals is to be nominated by election 
from each class in the manner he prescribes : next, all the citizens 
are to select out of those thus nominated 180 persons from each 
class: thirdly, half of these are to be taken by lot. Thus Plato’s 
scheme for the election of the Boulé is one which involves rd é 
aiper&» alperovs, and Aristotle implies by xai that this is a perilous 
way of electing a Boulé. Plato employs the same method in the 
selection of the Nomophylakes, Laws 753. 

27. gar émixivBuvoy, cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 2 38, durddeov Exew. Cp. 
also de Gen. et Corr. 1. 7. 323 b 30, dca evarria ears i evavrinow 
€xex, Observe that Aristotle’s objection is to é€ aiperay alperoi, 
not to xAnpwrol éx mpoxpirey, an arrangement which suits a polity 
(6 (4). 14. 1298 b g). 

29. rhv woktteiay rhv év rots vépors. Aristotle does not meddle 
with the laws which occupy so large a part of the dialogue 
(1265 a 1), because his aim is to show that the constitution sketched 
in it is unsatisfactory, and that there is still room for an effort to 
suggest a better. 

81. woktretar. Bern. ‘ Verfassungsentwiirfe.’ Aristotle refers to C. 7. 
constitutional schemes, not to actual constitutions like those of 
Solon and Lycurgus. 

The word i8érns is used by Aristotle both in contrast with 
such terms as dpyov (6 (4). 16. 1300 b 21) or of ra xowd mpdrrovret 
xal wohirevdpevo (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 1), and in contrast with of el3déres 
(3. 11. 1282a 11: cp. Plato, Soph. 221 C, Protag. 322C). Here 
both these contrasts seem to be combined: we find the former of 
the two in c. 11. 12734 35 and c. 12. 1273 b 29. The distinction 
of the [8érys and the philosopher survives in Cicero (Vict. quotes 
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own day approached their task. For dpyovra, cp. de Sensu 1. 
436 a 19-b1: Top. 1.14. 105 b 12-15. Their starting-point was 
also their main point, as the next sentence shows. Cp. Isocr. 
Areopag. §§ 44-45. 

88. woreto@ar. We have rowior ordow, 7 (5). 4. 1304 b 4, but 
soovvra ras éemberas, 7 (5). 10. 1312 8 20, and cractwriKes moinca- 
pévey Thy Kodaow, 7 (5). 6. 1306a 38. See on phrases of this kind 
Shilleto, Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 103, where he says—‘ any 
verb in Greek may be resolved into the cognate substantive with 
wouicba. 

89. totr’ perhaps means the regulation of property with a view 
to prevent civil discord. Bern. ‘ dahin zielende Vorschlage.’ Others, 
who must probably be earlier in date than Phaleas (for he is con- 
trasted with ra» xdAa nés in 1266b 16), e.g. Pheidon the Corinthian 
(c. 6. 1265 b 12), had sought to regulate property. According to 
Henkel, Studien p. 36, who refers to Roscher, Thucydides p. 247, 
Anm. 1, Phaleas was an older contemporary of Plato. 

40. tas xrijceus, ‘ landed property’ (1267 b g), as in c. 6. 1265 a 
38 and 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 18. 

L. xaroLopdvars is probably not to be taken with yadewds, but 1266 b. 
rather in the sense of ‘for,’ or possibly ‘in the case of.’ 

od xaker’v gero. It would seem from this that even in the 
foundation of colanies unequal lots of land were often given. 
IiAeo: must be supplied here and sdas in the next line. This is 
a word which Aristotle often omits: thus se has to be supplied 
im C. 9. 12694 34: Ty wm in Cc. 11. 1272 b 31: wer in 8 (6). 
4- 13192 37 and 3. 6. 1278 b 12. 

tas 8 43m xarocxoupévas, sc. widers dpadifew. Cp. for this phrase 
Rhet. 3. 11. 1412.2 16, cai 1d dvopadioba ris xia. 

3. 1 ras wpoixeas x.trd. Rich men were to give dowries when 
their danghters married poor men, but not to accept them from 
the parents of the bride, if poor, when they or their sons married. 
Poor men were never to give dowries, but only to receive them. 
Arstotle does not criticise this regulation, but % appears to make 
a the mterest of rich fathers to marry their daughters to rich men ; 
thes ix tends to defeat its own object. An add:conal reguiativn 
compelling rich families to intermarry wich poor ones woud seem 
to be needed. This scheme of equalizmg handed property by 
regulations 2s to dowries implies that dowries were of-en ziven m 
land, and ako that they were often large, 2s we know from cher 
sources that they were. We see also that poor fathers commoriv 
gave dowries as weil as rich ones Piao aboushes dowzes 
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altogether in the Laws (742 C: 774C). Vict. remarks, ‘in mentem 
hoc etiam venit Megadoro Plautino,’ and quotes Plaut. Aulul. 
3. 5. 4: 

Nam meo quidem animo, si idem faciant ceteri 

Opulentiores, pauperiorum filias 

Ut indotatas ducant uxores domum: 

Et multo fiat civitas concordior 

Et invidia nos minore utamur quam utimur, 

Et illae malam rem metuant, quam metuunt, magis, 

Et nos minore sumptu simus quam sumus. 
The absence of a dowry, however, would be much felt by the wife, 
owing to the facility of divorce in Greece: cp. Menand. Sentent. 
371, ropy 8 ampoies ox exes wappnoiav, and see C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. § 30. 16, who quotes this line. See also vol. i. p.171 sq. 

6. day, sc. rd ris ovcias mdnbos (cp. daréoy, 1267 b 13). Plato, 
however, would seem, no less than Phaleas, to have equalized the 
landed property of his citizens (Laws 737 C, ry» re ya cal ras 
oleyoas Srt pddsora tas émwepnréov). Phaleas himself did not meddle 
with anything but land (1267 b 9 sq.), but this may well have been an 
oversight, for his views clearly pointed to an equality in all kinds of 
property. If so, he went, in intention at all events, farther than Plato. 

mhetov 8é x.7.X. Literally, ‘to acquire to a larger extent than 
would leave his property five times the size of the smallest.’ As 
to mevran\aciay, see note on 1265 b 22, the passage referred to in 
wpérepoy. 

12. dvdyxyn «.t-r., ‘the abrogation of the law must of necessity 
follow’: ‘neque enim pati poterunt patres filios suos esurire’ 
(Vict.). Some render Aveo6a: ‘be broken,’ but the following pas- 
sages, collected by Bonitz (Ind. 439 a 5)—2. 8. 1269 a 15: 7 (5). 
4. 1307 b 10: 6 (4). 14. 1298 b 31—seem to point rather to 
‘abrogation’ as the meaning. Cp. also c. 8. 1268 b 30, wpa» 
Avow f wodtreias, and 1269 2 15, rd 8 6ifew ebyepas Avew rovs wyous 
qavAov. 

18. épyor ydp x.7r.4. Cp. Plato, Rep. 552. Yet contrast Pol. 
7 (5). 12. 1316 b 18, ray pév ray Hyepdvov rivés drodkéecwa ras obaias, 
Kasvoropovow, Gray 8é ray GAdwy, ovdey ytyvera: Sewdy. 

14 Sdn, ‘ that.’ 

pev ody here, as in 1265 b 29 and elsewhere, introduces an 
admission which Jends emphasis to the criticism introduced by dAdd, 
24. What the main value of equality of property is, appears from 
c.9. 1270a 38. Another useful effect of laws of this kind is men- 
tioned in 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 6 sqq. 
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dye. twa Sdvapiv elg rhy wodtruchy xowevlay. For this use of els, 
cp. 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 20, goa els rip rodireiay Héper. 

16. daivovra: Sceyvendres, ‘clearly have recognized’: see note 
on 12614 9. 

17. Xé\ev. To what law of Solon’s does this refer? C. F. Her- 
mann (Gr. Antiqg. 1. § 106. 12) and E, Curtius (Gr. Hist. 1. 329 E. 
T.) take it as referring to some law fixing a maximum limit to 
the acquisition of land, but Grote (Gr. Hist. 3. 182, ed. 3) thinks 
that ‘the passage does not bear out such an opinion.’ He seems 
to hold that Aristotle here only refers to Solon’s ‘ annulment of the 
previous mortgages,’ and to the Seisachtheia generally. The former 
view is probably correct, but in any case Solon’s legislation is 
evidently conceived by Aristotle to have tended to an equality of 
property. It is deserving of notice that no mention is made of the 
equality of landed property which Lycurgus is alleged by some 
authorities to have instituted. 

wap adds. Laws of this nature appear at one time to have 
existed at Thurii (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 29 sq.) and elsewhere (8 (6). 4. 
13194 6 sqq.). On the other hand, Polybius remarks as to Crete 
(6. 46. 1, quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 63. 16), 7 
re yip xepay xara Sivas airos éfidow of rdpor, 1d 5) Acydpevor, els 
Gapor xrac6a. The Licinian Law at Rome probably imposed a 
limit only on the occupation (fossessio) of the public land. 

19. Aonpois. According to Biichsenschtitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
p- 32 n., the Italian Locrians are meant, and the law was probably 
among those ascribed to Zaleucus. It appears, unlike the rest, to 
have applied to property generally (otvia), and not merely to land. 

ZL én 82rd. It seems better to supply sépos dori from 17, 
19 with dacd{er than to supply some word from swAsoverw (19) 
with the opposite meaning of ‘enjoin.’ Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 10, 
ip te 2é ye dpyasew dy wodais wddcox vevopoblernsévon padi wader ifeivn 
ress spavevs «\gpovs. A special protection was given in the Lace- 
daemomian State to the ‘original share,’ if we may trust Heraclid. 
Pom. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, sede 3¢ yqr Aaxedapovions aloxpiv 
petporves rays & apyaias poipas ot8é Efeorw, Aristo approves the dis- 
comagement by the Lacedaemonian hwgiver of the sale of landed 
property (if that is the meaning of 9 éxdpyoeve [747], c. 9. 12704 
ao: cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 13, ro py BaveiLaw ds me pépos ras ézapyotoys 
the mamaber of landowners the same. These legislators appear to 
fase endeavoured, like Plato in the Laws, to secure each housebord 
am the possession of the original lot. The motive probably was 
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I. 12. 1372 b 24, ddcotos 8é rovs rovovrous cai ra rowatra rovs fyovras 
dy avrol dvdecis 7} eis ravayxaia h els bmepoyny f els dmdAavow. 

édy yap «.7.A. This passage would be much simplified, if 
ddixotey were substituted for émébupoiey in 8, but it is perhaps pos- 
sible to elicit a satisfactory sense from it as it stands, Taking it as 
it stands, I incline to translaté as follows—‘ for if men have a desire 
going beyond mere necessaries, they will commit wrongful acts to 
cure it: nay, not only to cure a desire of this nature, for they may 
desire superfluities with a view to experiencing painless pleasures.’ 
I follow Lamb. and Bern. in my rendering of &4 ratrny. Sepulveda 
translates these words ‘medendi gratia,’ apparently interpreting 
raurny a3 = latpeiay, NOt ry ravrys larpeiay: it would also be pos- 
sible to supply rip éemOupiay with rairny. For peifo emOupiay ray 
avayraiwy (i.e. pelfo émtOvpiay ris énibupias rev dvayxaiwy), Cp. C. 10. 
1272 a 28, xeipor rev épdpwy (i. €. xeipor f} ra rév épdpwv), and see Jelf, 
Gr. Gr. § 781 d. For ov roivs, cp. Xen. Anab. 7. 6.19, cvverdurups 
pydé & of DrAct orpatyyol ~raBow elAndevas, pH roivuy pndé doa rep 
Aoxayév Er, and Demosth. de Cor. cc. 107, 244. What pleasures are 
meant. by ‘painless pleasures,’ appears from Eth. Nic. ro. 2. 
1173 b 16, dAvrot ydp eiow ai re pabnparcal cai réy xard ras 
alc6ncas al dd ris éodpnoews, nal axpoduara 8¢ xal dpdyara wodAd 
kal pvijpas xa) édwides and de Part. An. 1.5.645a 78q- Isocrates (ad 
Demon. §§ 46-47) is already acquainted with the distinction. It 
has long been noticed that painless pleasures are elsewhere said 
by Aristotle not to be accompanied by desire (Eth. Nic. 7. 13. 
1152 b 36, éwel wai dvev AUmns xal énbuplas eloly Adoval, olov ai rot 
Oewpety evepyera, rs hucews ovx éevdeous obons: 3.14. 11194 4, pera 
Aunmns 1 émOupia: Eth. Eud. 2. 10. 1225b 30, ére ériOupla pév cai 
Oupds del pera Avmns). Still an émbupia rot Oedcacba is spoken of 
in Rhet. 1. 11. 1370a 25 sq., and an émOupia pabyoews in Eth. Nic. 
3. 3. 1111a 31. But here perhaps the question hardly arises, even 
if we retain ¢m@vpotey, for the desire spoken of in the passage 
before us is not a desire for the painless pleasures themselves, but 
for the superfluities through which men sometimes mistakenly seek 
them. If this is so, it would seem to be unnecessary to adopt 
any of the emendations of the words cai dy émbvpoiey which have 
been suggested with the view of meeting this difficulty, among 
which may be noticed that of Schneider, cai dy ps) érOupeow, that 
of Bojesen, whom Sus. follows, cal dvev émOupsov or nal dverBupnros 
(cp. Clem. Al. Strom. vii. p. 742 A, B), and that of Bernays, who 
omits dy émGupotey. With the account here given of the motives of 
adicca, compare (in addition to the passage from the Rhetoric. 
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quoted above) Pol. 2. 9. 12714 16 sq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 10 8q.: 
Isocr. de Antidosi, § 217 (cp. Aristot. Rhet. 2. 23. 1398a 29 sqq.): 
Plato, Laws 870: Cic. de Rep. 2. 41. 68. 8. 

9. Ti ody dnog ta&y tpidy rourwv; For Bonitz’ interpretation of 
dxos, see above on 3. The last three words have been translated 
in many different ways. Lamb. supplies ‘malorum,’ Vict. ‘ fomi- 
tum,’ Sepulv. and Giph. ‘cupiditatum.’ Susemihl translates, ‘in allen 
diesen drei Fallen’: Bernays, ‘ftir diese drei Klassen.’ Others 
supply adcnydrey, and, I incline to think, rightly (cp. 16, mpds rds 
pixpas ddeias BonOyrixds), If we take this view, the translation will 
be, ‘ what then is the remedy for these three kinds of wrong-doing ?’ 
The three are (1) wrong-doing for the sake of absolute necessaries ; 
(2) wrong-doing for the sake of superfluities with a view to curing 
painful desire and obtaining pleasure ; (3) wrong-doing for the sake 
of superfluities with a view to obtaining painless pleasure. 

ll. 8° abréy yalpew. We expect, not 3: abray yaipey, but yalpew 
ais dvev AuTav neovais: Aristotle, however, seems to say that those 
seekers for painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others 
for their enjoyment will ask the aid of philosophy, for all other 
pleasures save that of philosophy (ai dAAaw, 12) presuppose the 
assistance of other human beings. He does not absolutely deny 
that iwepfodal are a means to some sorts of painless pleasure; 
a tyrant, for instance, may use his power over other men to pro- 
vide himself with exquisite sculpture or music; but those seekers 
after painless pleasure who desire to be independent of others will 
go to philosophy for it (cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 7. 1177 a 27 sqq.). 

12. éwet ddixoiici ye x.r.A. ‘Other remedies, in short, besides 
that of Phaleas, are necessary, for... For émel...+ye, cp. 1. 5. 
1254b 34: 1.6.1255a 19. In the passage before us érel.. . ye 
introduces an evident fact adduced in support of the unexpressed 
conclusion to which the preceding sentences point—the conclusion 
that to remove the occasions of dd:«a something more than a due 
supply of the necessaries of life is requisite—training, in fact, both 
moral and intellectual. Both these kinds of training tend to wean 
the mind from the pursuit of excess—ras tmepBodds, i.e. an excess 
of wealth, power, glory, and the like (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 37-38), or 
an excess of other goods such as wine and good living (Eth. 
Nic. 7. 14. 11544 15 sqq., referred to by Congreve)—the one by 
limiting the desires, the other by affording pleasures attainable 
without command over other human beings; and it is through 
a craving for excess that men come to commit the worst offences. 
Men become tyrants, for instance, when they are not content with 
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the honours and emoluments of citizen-rulers (Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 
1134 b 7); and how great the tyrant’s crime is may be gathered 
from the high honours paid to the tyrannicide. 

14. xai at mal, ‘the honours, as well as the crime the punish- 
ment of which they reward.’ 

15. For the place of od, see Bon. Ind. 539 a § sqq. 

17. & tpéwog rhs Gadéou woktreias. Cp. c. 5. 12644 IF. 

érc x.7.A. Compare the criticism passed on Plato’s Laws in c. 6. 
1265a18sqq. Ephorus had already insisted that it is as necessary 
for a State to possess the qualities which enable it to repel attacks 
from without as the internal concord (dudévoa) which secures it 
from ordos (Diod. 7. 14. 3-4: cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 480), and 
Aristotle in a similar spirit (cp. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.) now 
goes on to point out that it is necessary to take considerations of 
national security into account, not only in framing the constitution, 
but also in reference to the question of the amount of property to 
be possessed by the members of the State, for if this is too small— 
and perhaps Aristotle imputes to Phaleas a leaning in this direc- 
tion, though the latter had said nothing definite—the State will 
hardly be a match for States similar to itself, while, if the amount 
is too large, States superior to it in power may well be tempted 
to attack it. (It is interesting to notice that a Greek State might 
be too poor to resist attack. In Aristotle’s day (4 (7). 11.1331a1 
sqq.) the matériel of war had become elaborate and costly.) Thus 
an dpos ris oveias is necessary, as he had already said in 1266 b 27; 
he returns, in fact, to this point, reasserting it on grounds of 
national security, whereas in the intervening passage, 1266 b 28— 
1267817, his aim had been to show the insufficiency of even 
@ correct dpos ris ovolas without a correct education. Down to 
1267 a 37 Aristotle in criticising Phaleas seeks in the main 
to point out the latter's errors of omission—he ought to have 
regulated rexporrosia, to have fixed an dpos ris ctoias, to have satis- 
fied the Few as well as the Many, to have instituted a given kind 
of education, to have taken the security of the State into account : 
in 1267 a 37-1267 b 9, on the other hand, he deals directly with 
Phaleas’ panacea for ordots, and points out how small is its value, 
indicating at the same time the true remedy. Thus the passage 
1267a 17-37 finds an appropriate place where it stands in the 
text: to place 1267a 37—b 13 before it (with Susemihl) as an 
alternative version of 1266 b 38-1267 a 17 (which it does not seem 
to me to be) is, surely, to disturb the sequence of the criticisms 
contained in this chapter. For ri mpis airovs modsrevcovra: xaos, 
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cp. Polyb. 6. 46. 8, # nal Aaxedaiorlous .. . xdddiora ray “ENAnvey rd 
spds ocas abrovs moXtreve Bat Kal cuptpporeiv. 

19. For the contrast implied in nai rpds robs yerrmévras xal rovs 
eLober mavras, cp. 4 (7). 11. 1330 b 35 sqq. and Thuc. 1. 80. 3. 

22. rag wodtrinds xpiicers. Vict. ‘domesticos usus’: cp. 5 (8). 6. 
13414 8, where, as here, it is contrasted with wodeuads (the sense 
of sroderixoy in c. 6.1265 @ 22 is quite different). Here (cp. 18) the 
political activities of fellow-citizens in relation to each other are 
referred to. The citizens of a State must possess a due amount of 
property (3. 12. 1283 2.17: cp. also 2. 11. 1273 a 24). 

24. tocoirov...év. See Vahlen, Aristotel. Aufsitze 2. 21n., 
and cp. 1266 b 36. Thasos was a case in point. As to its wealth, 
see Boeckh, Public Economy of Athens E.T. p. 311. ‘The 
Thasians were compelled to defend their gold mines on the con- 
tinent from the cupidity of Athens, which perhaps claimed them 
as a conquest won from the Persians’ (Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 
3- 6). Samos also suffered for its fertility in a similar way (Strabo, 
p- 637). | 

of aAnofov nai xpefrrous. Cp. 1266 a 20, of ex ray peyioroy repy- 
pdrew xal Bedrious, and 1263 b 5, rd yaploucOu xa BonOyoat. 

25. dpdvew with the acc. seems to occur but rarely in the 
writings of Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v. and Mr. Ridgeway, Camdé. 
Philol. Trans. 2. 132), but it is less infrequent in those of Plato 
(see Ast, Lexicon Platon. s.v.). 

28. péy ody (‘it is true,’ as in 1265 a 17) prepares the way for, 
and lends increased emphasis to, dei 3¢ «.r.A. I take the meaning 
of the passage to be—‘ Abundant wealth is advantageous’ (why 
it is so, we learn from 1267 a 22—24: Cp. 3. 12. 1283 a 17 8q.: 
6 (4). 4. 1291 @ 33): ‘therefore, let us ask abundant wealth for the 
State, only stopping short of that excessive amount which suf- 
fices of itself to attract attack on the part of stronger States, apart 
from any other causes of war.’ Cp. Poet. 7. 1451 a 3, dore det 
caOarep éxi tay copdrey cai énl rév (pov Exew pév péyeBos, rovro be 


evowvorroy elvat, ovre ai dri ray pidoy tyew pévy pixos, rovro 8 ebpynyd- 
vevroy clvas, 


31. odrws ds dy x.7.X,, ‘ but only under circumstances under which 
they would go to war, even if’ etc. In the anecdote which follows 
Aristotle’s principle finds illustration and confirmation. The wealth 
of Atarneus was not out of proportion to its defensibility. It was 
not considerable enough to lead stronger States, not influenced by 
other motives for attacking it, to attack it in the hope of gain, for 
a long continuance of costly operations would be necessary for its 
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reduction. Atarneus was a renowned stronghold, like Pergamon in 
the same region. As to Eubulus, see Boeckh, Hermias von Atarneus 
(Ges. KI. Schriften, 6. 183 sqq.), and Sus.*, Note 247. He wasa 
wealthy Bithynian money-changer, who had got possession of two 
strong places on the coast of Asia Minor, Atarneus and Assos, at a 
time when the Persian Empire was falling to pieces. The crisis in 
his fortunes referred to here must have occurred before he was 
succeeded—about 352 B.c. according to Boeckh, but certainly not 
later than 347 B.c.—by Hermias. Boeckh places it as early as 
359 B.c. (Ol. 105. 1), when the Persians under Autophradates were 
operating in this region against the revolted satrap Artabazus. 
Aristotle, being a friend of Hermias, would be well acquainted with 
the history of Eubulus, and also with the neighbourhood of Atarneus. 
For other illustrations derived from this part of the world, see 
the references in Bon. Ind. 662 b 61 sqq. Autophradates remained 
a conspicuous Persian leader till 332 B.c., when he disappears 
from the scene (A. Schafer, Demosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 169). 

85. 48m, ‘on the spot.’ 

87. dor, pév odv x.7.A. Mev odv, which is here answered by ob 
pay, introduces a summing up on the merits of Phaleas’ scheme, 
which is no longer criticised for not being accompanied by other 
measures, but considered in itself. Susemihl regards gor, 37— 
dduavra, 1267 b 8, as a repetition or alternative version of 1266 b 
38-1267 a 17, but it hardly seems to repeat 1267 a 2-17, for this 
passage refers to adixia, not to orders, and its teaching does not agree 
with 1266 b 38-1267 4 2, for there we are led to infer that equality 
of property would be a remedy for orders, so far as the mass of 
men are concerned; whereas here we are told that the desires of 
the many are boundless and that a mere sufficiency will fail per- 
manently to satisfy them. 

39. av...dy. See Bon. Ind. 41a 59 sq., who compares 3. 9. 
1280a 36: 6 (4). 4.1290b 4. The doubled dy gives emphasis: 
see Prof. Jebb on Soph. Oed. Tyr. 862, 1438. 

- 40. nal paivorras. Not only are the xapéievres likely to feel irrita- 
tion, but as a matter of fact they visibly make attacks, etc. (cp. c. 3. 
12624 18). 

1267b. 1. dwAnorov. Cp. Isocr. de Pace, § 7, where Solon, Fragm. 13. 
71 sqq. is in the writer’s mind. 

2. S:wBodia. The form found in Attic Inscriptions is duefedia (So 
too éraBeXria, hpswBédov, 68eAloxos, 6Bedeia), though they have rpeeBo- 
Lov, wevrdBodoy, SexoBodror, and the old form dfedds only once (and 
that before s.c. 444) takes the place of the usual d8oAds (Meisterhans, 
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Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, p. 9). All the MSS., how- 
ever, have &ewBorla here. See Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens 
E. T. p. 216 sqq., where the fact noticed by Aristotle is fully illus- 
trated. Here, as is often the case in the Politics, Athens is glanced 
at without being referred to by name. 

nd&tprov, ‘a settled, traditional thing.’ 

8. For éws without dy with the subj., see Bon. Ind. 307 b 38. 

5. tév toiodtev, ‘the before-mentioned things’: i.e. rod ji) ora- 
oudfey mpds GrAndous cal rod pr) dei deicbas rod mdelovos (or rod pH 
wAcovecreiv, 7). “Apyn, which has called forth many emendations, 
seems to be used in the sense of ‘source’: cp. 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 4: 
4 (5). 7. 1307 a7: Meteor. 1. 14. 351 2 26, dpy} 82 roirwy kal 
airy «.r.A. For the thought, cp. 8 (6). 4.13194 1 sqq.: 6 (4). 
13. 1297 b 6 sqq. Compare also Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 16, and the 
answer of the Pythia to Lycurgus, when he enquired, ‘by the 
establishment of what kind of usages (smoia vdpima) he would most 
benefit the Spartans ’—¢dy rovs pév xadés ipytiobas rois 84 nebapyeiv 
popobernoy (Diod. 7. 14. 2). 

G. dwexeisg... Gavdous. Vict. ‘honestiores et humiliores.’ 

13. 4 (‘aut certe,’ Bon. Ind. 313 a 26) réfiw Twa petplay, ‘some 
moderate maximum.’ 

14. Is é& to be taken with ¢aiveras (as Vict. takes it) or with 
caracxeva{er (as Bern.)? Probably with the former. ‘It is evident 
from the legislation of Phaleas that he constructs his State (or 
citizen-body) on a small scale’: cp. Meteor. 2. 2. 354 b 15, dx ravrns 
dg THs Gwopias xal dpyy raw typaw Boker elvas xai rou wavrés vdaros fj 
G@ddarra. For ri wddx (Vict. ‘ordo civinm’), cp. c. 8. 1267 b 30 
and 3. 1. 1274b 41. 

15. Phaleas seems to have been as unfavourable to the reyvira: 
—a far wider term than our ‘artisans,’ for we hear of reyvtra: who 
were favourites of tyrants, 7 (5). 11. 1314 b 4—as Hippodamus was 
the reverse. Hippodamus, himself one of the clase, brings them 
within the citizen-body (c. 8. 1267 b 32); Phaleas makes them 
public slaves. The Bdvavon reyvtrar, as we learn from 3. 5. 
1278 2a 6 sq., were in early times in not a few States either slaves 
or aliens, and this continued to be the case to a large extent down 
to the time of Aristotle. But Phaleas wished them to be public 
slaves. We do not learn why he proposed this. When Xenophon 
proposed in the De Vectigalibus (4. 23) that the Athenian State 
should invest in 1200 public slaves, and let them out for service in 
the mines of Laurium, his aim was to increase the revenue of the 
State. The scheme of Phaleas would obviously have this effect, 
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for it would secure the State a monopoly of skilled labour, but 
whether the object of Phaleas was to enrich the State, is perhaps 
doubtful. More probably, he wished to keep down an aspiring 
class, the members of which often acquired considerable wealth 
(3. 5. 1278 a 24) and would be likely to overshadow or even to 
buy up his cherished class of small landowners, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of fixing a maximum to their income. Aristotle, 
we see, recoils from the strong measure of making all reysiras 
public slaves, but he seems to be willing that of ra xowa épya(spevor 
(cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 2 36, xaracxeud{aw re réy xownv) should be 
so. Does this mean ‘all workers on public land, buildings, and 
property’ or ‘all reyviras employed on public property’? It is 
not clear: perhaps the latter is the more probable _interpreta- 
tion, though, as a matter of fact, Aristotle does make the culti- 
vators of the public land in his own ideal State public slaves 
(4 (7). 10. 1330a 31). In any case he adds the proviso that even 
this measure must be carried into effect in a certain way, if it is to 
have his approval. Diodorus describes (11. 2g. 2 sqq.) how the 
cities of Sicily, and especially Agrigentum, employed the multi- 
tude of Libyan and Carthaginian captives taken after Gelon’s 
victory at Himera in all sorts of public works (al 8 sddas eis 
weédas xatéorncay rovs d&aipeOévras alypaddrovg wai ta dnudow téy Epyey 
&a rovrey drecxeiafov x.r.d.). The work was no doubt cheaply 
executed, and this would be one of the advantages of employing 
public slaves for this purpose. Another would be that work would 
be executed more rapidly and efficiently than if, in accordance 
with the usual method, a contractor (épyoAdBos) was employed: 
see C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 42. 8 (ed. 2). Plato, it may be 
noted, includes ¢pyoddSo: among the indications of a @Acypaivovca 
schs (Rep. 373 B). On the system of ¢pyodafeia or dpyevia, see 
C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 69. 15 (ed. 2), or in the later edition 
by Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 99. 1, and Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscr. Gr. 
2. 481 sqq., 607 8qq. (inscr. 353, 367). The scheme of Diophantus 
would no doubt be unpopular with the many citizens of Athens 
who were reyviras (Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, pp. 325-8), 
and it probably came to nothing (carecxevafey, 18). Whether the 
Diophantus here referred to is the well-known Athenian statesman 
of the time of Demosthenes (as to whom, see A. Schafer, Demos- 
thenes und seine Zeit, x. 11. 1: 1. 182), is quite uncertain. 
Schémann (Griech. Alterth. 1. 365) thinks not. 

16. GAN’ elwep x.7.A. I see no cause for any change in the text. 
“Qs, which Bekker, following Morel, inserts before Asopayros, 18, 
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ests on no MS. authority and can probably be dispensed with. 
Aristotle’s intention perhaps was to make the sentence run xafamep 
ev "Estdduvp te cal “Aéyvyoi, but then he remembered that the 
scheme of Diophantus remained unexecuted. 

22. ‘lmrd8apos 82 Edpupdvros Midfowos. Hesychius calls him C. 8. 
EvpuBdorres sais: Photius, Evpuxdovros Mivgows 4 Covpws (C. F. 
Hermann, de Hippodamo Milesio, p. 4 sq.). He was one of the 
colonists of Thurii. We notice that the name of Hippodamus’ 
father is here mentioned, whereas in c. 7. 1266a 39 Phaleas is 
simply described as dadéas 6 XaAxyddmos. Were there other Mile- 
sians who bore the name Hippodamus? 

Thy Tav wédewy Siaipeow, ‘the division of cities into streets’ or 
‘quarters’: Bern. ‘den Stadtebau mit getheilten Quartieren.’ Dio- 
dorus thus describes the laying-out of Thurii, which was done under 
the direction of Hippodamus—rip 8¢ miu dseddpevor ard ev pjxos els 
vérrapas mAarelas ... xara 8€ rd wAdros SteiAoy els rpeis mAarelas . . . 
tsd 8¢ rovrar Trav crevosdy nenAlnpapevey rais olxiais rods éhalvero 
xahas xaresxevdcbas (Diod. 12. 10. 7). For the use of the word 
shareia here, compare the phrase genx) édés (Hoeck, Kreta 3. 452), 
which Hoeck explains as ‘a strangers’ quarter.’ C. F. Hermann (de 
Hippodamo Milesio, p. 52) thinks that when Meton is made in 
the Aves of Aristophanes (941 sq.) to design an agora at the centre 
of his city with straight streets converging on it from every point, 
he reproduces the Hippodameian agora at the Peiraeus, but this 
seems doubtful, for then Meton’s scheme would be nothing new, and 
much of the point would be lost. Besides, Thurii was not thus 
laid out. 

28. xaréreyev. See C. F. Hermann, ibid. p. 47. The word is 
used of ‘cutting up’ a surface with roads, trenches, or mines: so 
Strabo (p. 793) says of Alexandria, draca péy oby d8cis xararérpyras 
isxnAdros xa) dpparnddras. In the passage before us déois is not 
expressed. A city laid out in Hippodamus’ fashion with straight 
roads was said to be eSropos, 4 (7). 11. 1330b 23, 30. This laying 
out of Peiraeus is not to be confounded with its fortification by 
Themistocles ; it is probably to be referred to the time of Pericles. 

24. xai wepi tdv Gddov Bio, ‘as well as in his architectural inno- 
vations.’ 

mwepitrérepos, see note on 12652 11. Hippodamus belonged to 
the stirring generation, active in striking out fresh paths (5 (8). 6. 
1341 a 30 8q.), which followed the Persian Wars. 

25. weprepydrepov, ‘in too studied and overdone a way.’ ‘The 
meaning of the word is well illustrated by its use in a fragment of 
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Dicaearchus (Fragm. 33 a: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 246), meplepyor 
yap 9 rowavTy oxnparorotia cal srpooroinros x.r.A. Cp. also Isocr. ad 
Demon. § 27, eivas Bovdou rd wept ri éoOnra diddcados, GAAG py) Kade- 
muotns’ ore 8é gidoxddov péy rd peyadomperés, xadAwmorov be rd 
septepyov. Hippodamus was probably influenced, as will be shown 
presently, by the teaching of Ion of Chios, who was himself 
perhaps influenced by Pythagoreanism; but his peculiarities of 
dress, etc., seem to be characteristic rather of the individual than of 
any school of opinion, political or philosophical. The Pytha- 
goreans of Hippodamus’ day do not seem to have worn long hair: 
Diodorus of Aspendus, who apparently lived at and after the time 
of Aristotle, is said to have been the first Pythagorean to wear it after 
the fashion of the Cynics (Athen. Deipn. 163 e-164 a, rév spd abrov 
wvOayopixéy AaprpG re coOyrs audrevyupevov nal Aourpois Kal aAciupace 
Koup@ re rH cuvndes xypopévov). Long hair was in Hippodamus’ day 
a mark of Laconism, and it does not surprise us in a Thurian 
(cp. Philostrat. Vita Apollon. 3. 15, quoted by C. F. Hermann, de 
Hippodamo p. 20 n., copay 8¢ émerndevovow, Somep Aaxedaipydrios wddas 
xal Govpios Tapavrivol re xal MnAcoe xal drécots Td Aaxwvifew hy dv Adyq), 
but the expensive adornment of the long hair of Hippodamus points 
perhaps rather to his Ionic extraction (cp. Thuc. 1. 6. 3), if it does 
not remind us of the Coupopdvres, iarporéyvas, oppaydovuxapyoxopyras 
of Aristoph. Nub. 326. His abundant and expensively ornamented 
robes would recall the Persian costume (Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. tr. 
148, nai Llépoa pév dvOoBadei dobre xal wodnpes xpycbas vopifovew eb- 
mpenes eivat, nucis 8¢ amperés), or the Ionian (Tim. Fr. 62: Miller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. 206), or the garment which Zeuxis, a resident at Ephesus, 
wore at the Olympic festival, into the fabric of which his name 
was woven in gold letters (Plin. Nat. Hist. 35. 62), were it not that 
they were of cheap material and that he made a point of wearing 
warm clothing in summer as well as winter, notwithstanding the 
current proverb, év 6épes rqv yAaivay xararpiBes (Leutsch und Schnei- 
dewin, Paroemiogr. Gr. 1. 74). This would seem to have been a 
purely individual whim, comparable to that of the Sophist Hippias, 
who would only wear things which he had made himself (Hippias 
Minor, 368 B sqq.), for if the Cynic Crates (Philemon, Inc. se, 
Fragm. 53, ap. Diog. Laert. 6. 87) 
Tod Oépous pév elyev lpdriov Baar, 
iw’ éyxparis jj, Tou 8€ yeipavos pdxos, 

his crotchet is far more comprehensible than that of Hippodamus. 
Perhaps, however, like Protagoras (Plato, Protag. 321 A), he held 
that the thick shaggy hides of animals served them as a defence 
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not only against the cold of winter, but also against the heat of 
summer, and sought to protect himself in a similar way. Be this as it 
may, Aristotle had little patience with affectation even in a man liké 
Xenocrates (Athen. Deipn. 530d, quoted by Bernays, Phokion 
p- 119), and what he thought of one of these whims of Hippodamus 
may probably be gathered from Rhet. 3. 7. 1408 a 11, rd 8 dyddo- 
yov €or, day unre epi evdyxwv avroxaBddAes Aéynrat pyre mepl evredav 
cepwas, und enl rp evredet dvdpars énjj xédcpos* el 8é pn, Koppdia paiverat, 
oloy srocei KXcopav’ Suoiws yap ma Acye al el ebreev dy “ mérma cuxy.” 
(Compare the quotation from Strattis in Athen. Deipn. 160 b, 
Llapavecas 8€ odgv ri Bovdouas soor 
Gray daxqy Eynre, pi) "mixeiy pupoy, 

and the whole following passage in Athenaeus, and see Meineke, 
Fr. Com. Gr. 2. 780.) There was a saying about the people of 
Miletus—Mudnoin akiveros pév ovx cloly, dpacr 8 oldrep ol dfiverot 
(Eth. Nic. 7. 9. 1151 a 9)—which the eccentricities of Hippodamus 
recall (cp. also Ephor. Fr. 92 Miller). Aristotle must have obtained 
these details about Hippodamus from some earlier source, but I do 
not think that there is much reason for doubting the authenticity 
of the passage. The Greeks were vigilant observers and keen critics 
of things which seem to us personal trifles (see Mr. Sandys’ note on 
Demosth. contra Steph. 1. c. 68). Hermippus took the trouble to 
record that Theocritus of Chios criticised the dress of Anaximenes as 
Gxaidevros (Athen. Deipn. 21 C), and we also hear in the same passage 
that the grammarian Callistratus in one of his writings found fault 
with his great contemporary, the Homeric critic Aristarchus, ém) rq yu) 
evpvOpes auréxerOas, Gépovrds re xal rov rovovrou mpds maideias éferacww. 
The Socratic Aeschines seems to have been very severe on the 
dress of Telauges in one of his dialogues (Athen. Deipn. 220 a sqq.). 
Plato himself reckons it as one of the merits of povou (Rep. 
425 B), that it teaches men how to dress and wear their hair and 
carry themselves. Aristotle’s object in this curious paragraph 
probably is in part to prepare the reader for the fancifulness of 
Hippodamus’ constitution, but he also regarded a man’s life and 
character as to some extent a guide to the value of his specula- 
tions, in practical philosophy at all events; thus Eudoxus’ view that 
Pleasure is the greatest good gained support from his remarkable 
temperance (Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 15 sqq.: cp. 10. 9. 11792 17 
sqq., and Rhet. 1. 2. 1356 5 sqq.). : 

26. doOijros I incline to make dependent on mAnOe cai cédopp 
woAuredei, C. F. Hermann makes it depend on mAn6e only (de 
Hippodamo, p. 21 n.), but it seems more natural to carry on both 
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wane and xéopp wodvredci, The combination of costly ornament 
with clothing of a cheap material is quite in harmony with the 
other eccentricities attributed to Hippodamus in this passage. 

28. Adyiog Se nai wept Thy SAny odor, ‘learned in Physics also’ 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 963. 5), as well as about the laying out of cities : 
‘learned about Nature as a whole also.’ As to the word Acyios, 
see Rutherford, New Phrynichus, p. 284. For ri cn» huow, cp. 
ris dndoys picews, 1. 5. 12544 31: tHe dans hioews, Metaph. A. 6. 
987 b 2 (opp. ra nina): Metaph. A. 8. 1074 3, wepiéxer rb Beton 
ray BAny piow (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4.13262 32). To Aristotle the medd- 
ling of Hippodamus with 4 dn vos was probably a further sign 
Of wepeepyia: cp. de Respir. 21. 480b 26, ray re yap larpey dcoc 
xopyol h mwepiepya:, Aéyoual rs wepi higews nal ras dpxds éxeWev afsoves 
AapBdve», Was Plato thinking of men like Hippodamus, when he 
speaks (Rep. 495 C sq.) of avOpwmioxos who éx ray rexvav éxrmdaow ads 
ry Procogiay, of dy xopydrara dvres rvyxdvout wept rd avraw Texvior ? 

830. xatecxedate. The imperfect is used with reference to Hip- 
podamus’ plans, as being nothing more than plans. 

31. pupiavBpor, ‘of ten thousand citizens.’ Isocrates contrasts 
Sparta with al puplavdpo wodas, Panath. § 257. Hippodamus 
evidently wished his State to be large for a Greek State, but not so 
Jarge as Athens, which had 20,000 citizens. 

tpia. In this view of Hippodamus, which may have suggested 
Plato's classification in the Republic, we can perhaps trace the in- 
fluence of Egypt: cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329a 408qq.: Plato, Tim. 24 
A sqq.: Isocr. Busiris, § 15 sq. Compare also the three classes 
into which the population of Attica was divided—Eupatridae, 
Geomori, and Demiurgi. But Hippodamus evidently had a passion 
for threefold divisions, inherited very probably from Ion of Chios : 
cp. Isocr. de Antidosi § 268, &» (sc. ray wakaay coducrar) 6 pév 
Greipoy rd wAnOos éhncer elvas Tay dvrwr, "EpmedoxAns 8é rérrapa, nai 
veixos xal qiAlay éy airois, “lov & od mrcio rpav. See vol. i. p. 381 
n. and Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 450. 1. This leaning to the threefold was 
also Pythagorean: cp. de Caelo 1. 1. 268 a 10, xaOanep yap dacs «al 
ol Lvéaycpeo, rd dy xat rd sdvra rois rpioly Spora, and the whole 
passage down to 268a 29. That which was divisible into three 
was held by them to be perfect and continuous. Aristotle himself 
is inclined to say, reAeurg 8 dy rpigt mdvra: see note On 1252 b 27 Sqq., 
and cp. Meteor. 3. 4. 374 b 33sqq. He would not, however, agree 
that there are only three pépn wodews, or that these are yeapyoi, 
rexviras, and rd mposoAepovr : contrast his own enumerations in 4 (7). 
8-9 and 6 (4). 4. 
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33. wai explains and limits rd zpomodepoww. See note on 1263a 
15. 
Thy xeépay. In most Greek States there was sacred, public, and 
private land. This was so in Crete, in the Lacedaemonian State 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 305), at Athens, etc. Aristotle divides 
the land of his ‘ best State’ into public (including sacred) and private 
land, his public land being set apart for the support of the syssitia 
and the worship of the gods, not for the support of the military 
force, like that of Hippodamus. The public land, here termed 
dnpoaia, is Called xown in 36 (cp. 4 (7). 10. 13304 10), because it 
was to be the property of the community (Sus. ‘ Staatsacker ’), and 
not of private individuals. We are not told why Hippodamus 
made the soldiers’ land public land ; perhaps he did so, wishing to 
keep it more under the control of the State than private land would 
be—to prevent its alienation, for instance, or its passing into other 
hands than those of soldiers. 

34. iBiav. In 3. 4. 1277b 26 the fem. ids is used. 

37. It would seem that Hippodamus regarded the office of law as 
measurable by the action of the law-courts; if the law-courts only 
checked mutual wrong, law did no more. This would not satisfy 
Plato or Aristotle, wha, unlike the Sophist Lycophron (3. 9. 1280 b 
10 sq.), expected law to do something more than protect men from 
mutual wrong—required it, in fact, to aim at making them good 
and just. As to the classification of offences here given, C. F. 
Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. §§ 61-62) traces in Attic lawa classification 
under the three heads of Ufpis, xaxavpyia, and doves. AS to dBpis, 
see Rhet. 2. 2. 1378 b 23 sqq. and Rhet. 1. 13. 1374 a 13 8q., 
where its nature is explained: see also the remarks of Hug, Stu- 
dien aus dem classischen Alterthum, p. 61. As to the dixn Bdra- 
Ans, which included all damage, direct or indirect, not falling 
under some recognized category of offence, see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Ant. 3. § 7a and note 9. Mr. Pattison, in his copy of Stahr’s 
edition of the Politics, quotes Strabo, p. 702, where Onesicritus, 
in recording the customs of the Indians of Musicanus’ territory, says 
— Bimy Be py elvar wAnv ddvov cai UBpews’ odn én’ alr yap Td pH 
sabkiy ravra, ra 8 éy Trois cupBodraias én’ avrg éxdory, Sore awxecOa dei 
édy tig sapafy tiv ior, GAd xal spocéxew Ory mioteuréoy, Kal py 
Scxéaw xAnpouy ry wédkw. Compare with this Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 20, 
and note on 1263 b 21. C. F. Hermann (de Hippodamo, p. 29) 
regards offences against the State and against religion as omitted 
in Hippodamus’ classification, and it would seem that if they are 
to be included, they must be brought under one or other of his 
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three heads. A different classification of the subject-matter of 
laws will be found in Demosth. contra Timocr. c. 192, where of 
rept ray dior ydpor are distinguished from of rept ray mpds rd Snpdovov 
(see Hug, Studien, p. 81). Aristotle’s own classification of duacrnpea, 
which is given in 6 (4). 16. 1300 b 18 44, throws light on his 
views as to this subject. 

39. evopoOdre: $2 x.rA. See as to this Supreme Court, vol. i. 
p- 382sqq. That a few should judge, as this court would do, of all 
matters, is treated as an oligarchical arrangement in 6 (4). 16. 
13OI a 12: an aristocracy or polity would commit some subjects 
to all the citizens, others to a few, but here the few were to judge 
(in appeals at any rate) on all subjects. - 

1268a. 2. odpew, sc. gero div. ‘Deposit’ is probably the meaning 
(Bern. ‘einreichen ’)—cp. ydogopias, and Plato, Laws 753 C—not 
‘ferri domo’ (Vict.), or ‘ dari unicuique’ (Lamb.). 

3. ypddew is in the same construction as ¢épew. This proposal 
implies that most people of the class to which dicasts belonged 
could write. The regulations as to the Ostracism suggest the 
same conclusion. But then it must be remembered that in either 
case only a word or two would have to be written, and that in the 
Ostracism at all events persons unable to write would be allowed 
to get others to write for them. 

Thy Sixny, cp. éppuny xaradend(eobas [sc. rqv dixny], de Caelo 1. ro. 
279 b 10. 

4. xevdv, SC. pepe mivdxioy. 

7d pev 7d Se pr, ‘wished partly to acquit, partly to condemn.’ 

roiro Siopifew, ‘to particularize this.’ 

5. dvayxdLew. We see from oideis in 1268b 17, that the 
unexpressed subject of dsayxd{ew» probably is a person or persons, 
but it is not clear whether we should supply rév »opoberny or 
interpret with Bern. ‘ people compel them.’ 

9. yiveoOas is dependent on rdpoy éride = dvopoberes. 

és odww «.7.4. See on this passage Dittenberger, Gast. gel. 
Anz., Oct. 28. 1874, p. 1369 sqq. With him I take Aristotle to 
mean that Hippodamus proposed this law as a novelty (compare 
the importance attached to rd oy» in c. 12), whereas, in reality 
(viv, i.e. ‘in Wirklichkeit ’), says Aristotle, it exists in several States. 
I do not think Aristotle means that Hippodamus’ suggestion may 
be taken as an indication that no such law then existed, whereas 
in his own day it existed in several States, for his remark would 
then possess merely an antiquarian interest and would be out of 
place where it stands. Besides, the other interpretation suits better 
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with the use of os with the participle. On vv» in the sense of ‘id 
quod in re ac veritate est,’ see Bon. Ind. 492 a 60sqq. As to the 
existence of this law at Athens, see A. Schafer, Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit 3. 2. 33, who compares Aristot. Fragm. 428. 1549a 
5 sqq.: Aeschin. in Ctes.c. 154: Isocr.de Pace § 82. It is noticed 
as a wise law in democratic States in Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 1424a 
34 sqq. It is not clear how if all the fighting class was supported 
by public land together (doubtless) with its offspring, there should 
be any need in Hippodamus’ State for a separate enactment 
securing to the children of those slain in war sustenance from 
the State. 

10. wap’ Gddors, ‘in other States than that designed by him.’ 

12. aiperous, ‘ elected,’ not taken by lot—a sign of oligarchy (6 
(4). 9. 1294 b 8 sq.). Cp., however, 2. 11. 1273 a 26 sq. 

Sipor & ewole: «.7.A. This is added, because the word is often 
used of the poor only, as in c. 6. 1265 b 39 and c. 9. 1270b 25. 
Hippodamus might well have meant by it only the yewpyot and 
TEYVITaL, 

13. xowdv kai §evixdv xat dphavxdv, ‘public matters, matters 
relating to aliens, and matters relating to orphans.’ For fen«day, 
Bonitz (Ind. 493 a 42) compares 3. 5. 1278a 7. Hippodamus 
would seem to have contemplated the sojourn of aliens in his State 
—contrast the Lacedaemonian germAacia (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 
1.§ 27. 14)—and to have provided for magistrates like the Pole- 
march at Athens (Aristot. Fragm. 388. 1542 b 14 sqq.), charged with 
their supervision. ’OpdavopvAaxes and éppamoral (in the Law of 
Gortyna, col. 12. 21, épwavod«acrai) were also known to Greek 
States (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 14. 3), 
and orphan heiresses were especially cared for (Hdt. 6. 57). Hippo- 
damus'’ classification, however, brings the supervision of aliens and 
orphans into unusual prominence: contrast Aristotle’s treatment 


of the subject of magisterial competence in 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 10 sqq. © 


and 8 (6). 8. C, F. Hermann notices the omission of ‘res sacrae, 
but they are probably included under ‘ public matters’: Hippo- 
damus made a liberal provision for worship (1267 b 35). 

16. mparov pév seems either not to be taken up at all, or not till 
ov xadas 8, 1268 b 4. 

thy Staipeow. For the acc. after dropnoa, cp. Meteor. 2. 2. 
355 b 24. 

20. yivovrat, i.e. those without arms, the cultivators and artisans. 
We see from the scolion of Hybrias the Cretan, that the possessor 
of arms was the lord and master of those who had them not. But 
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the enslavement of one part of the citizen-body to another is a 
‘constitutional solecism: cp. c. 12. 1273b 37 and 6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 25, BovAera 7 wddus && Loup elvat xal dpoiwr ore pddcora, 

21. pev ody, I incline to think, introduces, not a correction of 
Sore yivovrat cxeddy SotA0t rev rd Sra xexrnpévwr, but an inference, as 
in 1. 1. 1252a 7: each of the two words retains its own meaning, 
pew being answered by &¢, 24. _ 

22. wodtropUhaxas. A magistracy bearing this name existed 
at Larissa (7 (5). 6. 1305 b 29). Its main duty probably was to 
guard the city against external, and possibly also internal, foes: 
see Aen. Tact. Comment. Poliorc. 1. 3 and 22. 7, where the words 
sodrodpu\axely and srodsrrouAakia are used. The mention of orparn- 
yous just before supports the view that this was a military office (see 
also Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322.4 30-b 1). Sepulveda suggests (p. 51 b) 
that sod:roptAaxes were to exist in the State of Hippodamus, and 
it is possible that strategi also found a place in it. 

23. ph peréxovras 8é tis woktreiag «.t.A. On the phrase peréyew 
ris wodsreias, see the references in Bon. Ind. 462 b 26 sqq. It is 
here used in contradistinction to xowwveiy ris wodtreias, though in 
27, four lines lower down, it appears to be used in the same sense 
as this phrase. In line 23 it is implied that, while those who elect 
to magistracies xowavoves ris modcrelas, only those who are eligible 
to the supreme magistracies can truly be said peréyew ris woNtrelas. 
In 6 (4). 6. 12938 3 8qq., however, the distinction between the 
two expressions is differently drawn, for in that passage of peréyovres 
is moXcreias are those who possess, of xowwwvovrres those who actually 
exercise political privileges. The contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian constitution and that of Hippodamus is probably present 
to Aristotle’s mind, for under the former the ephorship was open 
to the people, and this helped to recommend the constitution to 
them (6 (4). 9. 1294b 29 sqq.). Yet at Carthage the demos was 
propitiated, not in this way, but in another (2. 11. 1273 b 18 sqq.), 
and the constitution of Solon, the merits of which are often 
acknowledged by Aristotle, though it opened the dicasteries to all, 
excluded a large portion of the citizens from office. Even under 
the fully developed democracy, the Athenian demos seems to have 
willingly left some offices of the highest importance to be filled by 
those who were fittest to fill them ({Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 3). 

25. &ddd introduces a rejoinder from some imagined defender of 
Hippodamus’ scheme, and rodro 3 26 Aristotle’s comment in reply. 

29. é «x... Hippodamus probably intended, as Vict. suggests, 
that the cultivators should sell food, etc. to the artisans: this would 
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a sufficient raison @étre for them. This implies, no doubt, 
that the cultivators will produce enough from their lots to supply 
both themselves and the artisans, whereas Aristotle questions (42) 
whether two households could be supported even from the cultiva- 
tors’ and warriors’ land together. Still, how else are the artisans 
to be maintained ? 

31. xa8drep, i.e. in the State of Hippodamus (where they have 
no land) as in others. 

33. eddéyws, because any social element that contributes to the 
existence of the State is in a broad sense a part of the State (6 (4). 
4. 1290b 39 sqq.). 

34. ibia, ‘for themselves.’ 

36. yewpyyjcoucw, ‘are to till the soil’: see on this use of the 
future (cp. €covra, 38) Bon. Ind. 754 b 17 sq. 

40. dddérprov, ‘alien to the constitution, and in all likelihood 
hostile to it (cp. 23 sq.). Hippodamus, however, probably meant 
the public land to be cultivated by slaves. Aristotle, we notice, does 
not raise any question as to the mode of cultivating the sacred land, 
though the same difficulty might arise here also. 

42. 76 te wANO0s «.7.A. ‘It will be a difficult matter to produce 
enough to enable each of them to support as a cultivator two house- 
holds, and then again, why are not the cultivators to derive directly 
from their own farms and from the same lots of land at once sus- 
tenance for themselves and a supply of food for the fighting class ?’ 
Eiévs means ‘without any preliminary distinction between public 
and private land.’ “Asopoy seems to be used in the same sense 
as in Metaph. Z. 3. 1029 a 33 and Eth. Nic. 1. 4. 10974 8, or 
perhaps as in Plato, Rep. 378 A and 453 D, though Bonitz would 
appear to explain it as ‘deficient,’ to judge by the passages with 
which he groups the passage before us (Ind. 85b 20). Vict, 
Lamb., Giph., Sepulveda, and others also translate the word ‘ too 
small.’ I have rendered yewpynoes dv0 olxias ‘ support as a cultivator 
two households,’ because this rendering seems to be required by 
the sense, but it is difficult to extract it from the words. Stahr 
translates ‘zwei Haushaltungen zu bestreiten,’ but this translation 
is open to the same objection. Tewpyjoe does not suit well with 
caprav: Spengel, in fact, conjectures mdévey in place of xapréy 
(Aristot. Studien 3. 15), but yeepyyoes appears to be the doubtful 
word, The expression yewpyjoes dv0 olxias has long been felt to be 
a very strange one: we fail to find a real parallel to it in such 
phrases as yopevew Soifor, Pind. Isthm. 1. 7 (cp. Soph. Antig. 1151), 
and if we retain the reading yeopyjoe (see critical note), we must 
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probably seek an explanation of the construction in the use of the 


cognate accusative. We have olxeiy 8vo olxias in c. 6. 1265 b 26, 
and it is possible that Aristotle here substitutes yewpyei for olxei» 
seeing that the phrase olxeiy dvo oixias (or even doueiy d00 oixias, 
4 (7). 10. 1330a 7) would obviously be inapplicable to the 
cultivator of whom he is speaking. In 6 (4). 1. 1289a 1 sqq. we 
find, if the reading of 11? is correct, rdf Av Sedios duvqrovras coweveiy. 
For ard ris yas = ard rov ynrédov, see Liddell and Scott s. v. y7 and 
Bon. Ind. 154 a 39 sq. Or do the words mean ‘ from the land as 
a whole’? Bern. would omit xai and read dmd ris yas rev atray 
xdnpov, where however ris yjs seems superfluous. As to the thought, 
Comte, on the contrary (Social Statics E. T. p. 130), ‘assumes as 
an average that, under all conditions which are not very unfavour- 
able, the labour of every agricultural family can support at least 
one other as numerous as itself, if not two or three. It will 
be observed that Aristotle takes it for granted that the cultivators 
will be equal in number to the warriors in the State of Hippodamus, 
for if the former were more numerous than the latter, one cultivator 
would not have to maintain two households, and the difficulty 
anticipated by Aristotle would not arise. 

5. Td xpivew dfiodv. So U, and though Vet. Int. has ‘lex 
iudicare dignificans,’ there is no doubt of the correctness of this 
reading: cp. 2.12. 1274b 11, 6 wept ri peOny vdpos, rd rovs wnpovras 
oupmociupxev, and 1274b 19-20. “Afwt» is ‘to prescribe’ (cp. 
ddoney, I. 13. 1260 b 6), as in 4 (7). 11. 1331 a 3, where it answers 
to dacxorres, 1330 b 32. 

THRs Sixns AwdGs yeypappévyns. 1" read xploews: I! dims, which 
Sus. adopts. In 18 we have eiep dwdas rd fyxAnua yéypanra: Sixaics. 
If we read xpicews (and perhaps we thus get some additional point 
from the more marked contrast with xpivew dcapotyra), we cannot 
well attach to it a different sense from that which it bears in the 
preceding line, where it seems to mean ‘adjudication’ or ‘ judicial 
decision.’ We cannot well interpret the first xpicews thus, and the 
second (with Bonitz, Ind. 409 b 60) ‘ causa,’ ‘the action.’ But if 
we translate the second xpicews also as ‘the decision,’ we must 
apparently take ‘the decision’ here as meaning ‘the charge to be 
adjudicated upon.’ This is awkward, and it seems better to adopt 
the reading of I’. Kpicews may well have been repeated by mis- 
take from the preceding line. 

dmhés, ‘in absolute terms,’ without saying ré pév rd 8¢ wy, 1268 a 4, 
Or was pév ors was 8° of. For this was, as is implied here, the 
special province of the dsarrprys (rd Siaupeiv): cp. Phys. 3. 6.206 a 12, 
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Gray de Stwpicpevaw ovrws pyderépws chaivyra evdeyerOa, Siacryrow Bei, 
ral Syhov Gri mas pév €or mas 8 of, and Rhet. 1. 13. 1374 b 
19 sq. 

6. roto 8 év x.r.h., ‘for this (ro xpivew B:aipoivra) is possible in 
an arbitration, even if there are more arbitrators than one.’ 

10. pi xowodoyavta:. Vict. ‘ arbitror, cum verba auctoris attendo, 
ipsum ostendere voluisse illos nomothetas praecepisse sedilia ipso- 
rum ita aedificari, ut si vellent capita conferre, non possent, commu- 
nicareque opiniones inter se.’ But perhaps we need not go quite 
so far as this. The object of the prohibition of communication 
between jurors seems to have been to preserve the secrecy of suff- 
rage (see Shilleto on Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 265, p. 192 of 
his edition, and C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 1. § 143. 1, who compares 
Plato, Laws 876 A, év méde, ev 9} Saacrnpta havAa cai dtbwva, KAérrovra 
ras atray ddfas, xpvBinv ras xpioas iadeafer). In ripqrot Sika, 
however, where the jurors were left to fix the penalty, com- 
munication must have been unavoidable (see C. F. Hermann, 
Gr, Ant. 1. § 143. 11), to say nothing of the ‘shouting dicasteries’ 
censured by Plato in the Laws (876 B), the members of which 
must soon have come to know the opinion of their fellows. 

11. rapaxwddns, ‘full of perplexity’: cp. 5 (8). 2.1337 a 40, and 
roAAiy €xet rapayyy (‘involves much perplexity ’), 1268 b 4. 

12. 6 pév, 0?: other MSS. név 6,a more logical order, but for the 
displacement of pév, see Bon. Ind. 454 a 20 sqq. 

& Sixaldpevos, ‘he who brings the action, the plaintiff,’ as in 3. 
1.12754 9. 

14. # & pev whéov, 6 8 Elacaov. These words have been 
variously interpreted. Bernays translates them ‘ or whatever larger 
sum one may select for the plaintiff and whatever smaller sum for 
the juror’: others ‘or one juror more than ten and another less.’ 
Susemihl now apparently adopts the rendering of Bernays (Qu. 
Crit. p. 375). The meaning of the words is doubtful, but perhaps 
on the whole Bernays’ view, which makes them parenthetical, is the 
one most likely to be correct. 

15. xai toiroy 84 is right, though 0" have &€ instead of 8y, for 
here we have, as in 1. 13. 1259 b 32 and 2. 3. 1261 b 23,4 transition 
from particular statements to an universal statement. 

peprovow, ‘divident sententias,’ Lamb. followed by Bonitz (Ind. 
454 b 30). Is it notrather ‘ split up the amount’ (Schn. ‘ summam 
pecuniae divident’)? ‘Those who vote part of the amount claimed 
are apparently contrasted with those who vote all or none. Cp. 
Philemon, 2rperidrys (Meineke, Fr. Com, Gr, 4. 27), 
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Ol per fpracdy re yap, 
of & ovdev, of 8& mavra. 

18. efwep ... Stxaiws, ‘if the charge has been duly brought in 
an unqualified form ’: i.e. if the question which ought to be raised 
is really an unqualified one. ‘Duly,’ not ‘truly,’ for of course if 
the unqualified charge were true, no one could suppose that the 
juror who decided that it was so would perjure himself, and the 
denial of perjury would apply only to a case in which perjury 
obviously would not occur. For &:xaiws in the sense of ‘ properly,’ 
cp. Eth. Eud. 3. 1. 1229 b 34. Aristotle seems to admit by impli- 
cation that if the charge has been brought in an unqualified form not 
duly, but otherwise, then the juror, if compelled to give an unqualified 
verdict, may have to break his oath; he ascribes, however, the per- 
jury thus necessitated, not to the plan of requiring an unqualified 
verdict from the jury, but to the putting of an improper question. 

19. od ydp «.7.4. No doubt ; and Hippodamus would say at once 
that the case adduced by Aristotle is not one of those which would 
create the difficulty he foresees. The kind of case in which he 
anticipates difficulty is that in which the charge is partially true and 
partially false (rd pew rd 82 pn, 1268 4), and this is not so where a 
debt of 20 minae is untruly alleged. It is possible that Hippoda- 
mus had in view cases in which the issue put to the jury included 
more charges than one. The indictment of Socrates was of this 
nature: it ran (Diog. Laert. 2.40: Xen. Mem. 1. 1)—’Ad«xet Zeaxpa- 
ms obs pév 7 modus vouiler Oeovs ov vopilwry, erepa 8¢ xawa Satydna eion- 
youpevos* ddixei 8¢ nal rovs véous diapOeipwr" riunua Gavaros. Suppose 
that a juror thought that one of these charges was true, but the 
rest not: was he to say Yes or No to the indictment? The latter 
would probably be the correct course, yet some might think it not 
wholly satisfactory. In Socrates’ case the three questions ought to 
have been put separately to the jury, and then the difficulty would 
not have arisen; but the same evil may well have occasionally 
assumed subtler forms. No doubt, however, there is much force 
in Anstotle’s plea that the fault lay in the question put to the jury, 
not in expecting the jury to give an absolute answer. The Roman 
plan of a ‘non liquet’ verdict would not have met Hippodamus’ 
difficulty ; nor would the form of verdict which the Emperor 
Augustus adopted in one case (Suet. Aug. c. 33: et cum de falso 
lestamento ageretur, omnesque signatores lege Cornelia tenerentur, 
non tantum duas tabellas, damnatoriam et absolutoriam, simul 
cognoscentibus dedit, sed tertiam quoque, qua ignosceretur iis quos 
fraude ad signandum vel errore inductos constitisset). 
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QL. GAN’ exetvos Sn emopxei. For the use of #27 in this pas- 
sage, cp. Xen. Hell. 5. 1. 4, rodro yap fen... aktoAcyéraroy dvdpds 
épyor eorivy, and Plato, Gorg. 485 C, dra» 8¢ 8) mpecBurepoy iw ers 
girtocopotvra «cal pi draddarrdépevorv, mAnyav pot Bonet fon Seicba ... 
otros 6 dvnp. In the passage from Xenophon Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
s.v., translates 7#3n by ‘utique’ or ‘quidem,’ but perhaps in all three 
passages something of the usual meaning of #éy is traceable, and 
we may render that before us ‘in him we do arrive at a man who 
perjures himself.’ 

22. Athens already awarded special honours to persons who had 
done great service to the State and their descendants, and even to 
victors at the four great games (Demosth. in Lept. c. 105 sqq. : 
see also R. Schdll in Hermes 6. 32 sqq.), and Aristotle makes no 
objection to this; he is himself quite willing to award honours for 
integrity in office (7 (5). 8. 13092 13); but he disapproves of the 
proposition to award honours to those who claimed to have dis- 
covered something advantageous to the State. False accusations, 
he thought, would thus be encouraged—accusations, for instance, 
directed against persons deemed to be withholding money from the 
State or otherwise damaging it. Eubulus appears to have risen 
to power at Athens by repeated exposures of men who detained or 
embezzled public money (Schafer, Demosthenes 1.175). Aristotle 
thinks that legislation of the kind desired by Hippodamus might 
even result in changes of the constitution: thus Theramenes 
according to Lysias (contra Eratosthen. cc. 68, 70) overthrew the 
Athenian democracy and laid Athens at the feet of her foes under 
cover of an assurance that he had made a great and valuable 
discovery (donor mpayya eipnxévas péya wal woddod dfwov). The 
recommendations of Simonides in Xen. Hiero c. g (esp. § 9, ef 3é 
avepoy yevorro Gri Kai 6 mpdcoddy ria GAumov éfevpioxav ty wore 
rysnoeras, ovo aurn dv y oxéyis apyoiro, cp. § 10, 6 dyad» tm elon- 
youpevos) recall this one of Hippodamus, and are perhaps present 
to Aristotle’s mind. Contrast the view of Diodotus (Thuc. 3. 42. 7) 
—riyv 8¢ cappova wédw [xp7] Te Te wAciora eb Bovdevovr yx) mpooriOE- 
pat Tiny, GAAG pnd’ eAagoovy ris Umapyxovons. 

24, éxex. Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 68, ra per yap rowaira ray épyor 
Odvov Exes xai Svopévecay xai woAAds BAacdnpias. 

26. GAdo.. . érépav. See Bon. Ind. 34 b 34 sq. 

27. twes. Very possibly Pythagoreans, for this school held, 
according to Aristox. Fragm. 19 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 278), 
that it was better pévew rois marpios tbeci re xai vdpois, el nat pexpy 
xeipo rév Erépoy cin, It was a charge against tyrants that they 
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words are intetchanged, as Bonitz points out (Ind. 488 a 16 sqq.), 
in 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5, 7 also. Much the same thing is said by 
Thucydides (x. 6. 7, wodkAa 8 dy xat ddAa ris drodeifce rd madasdy 
“EAnnxdy spodrpona tq viv BapBapix@ s:acrdpevov). Popular senti- 
ment, however, with which Isocrates appears to agree (de Antid. 
§ 82), praised most highly the oldest laws, and Aristotle himself 
often counts the antiquity of an institution or opinion as a point in 
its favour. 

40. eoidnpopopodvro. Cp. Thuc. 1. 5 sq. where we find both the 
active and the middle. As to the contrast of Hellenic and 
barbarian practice in this matter, see Lucian, Anacharsis c. 34. 

41. tds yuvainas, i.e. brides, not wives. This custom existed 
among the Thracians (Hdt. 5. 6). Thirlwall remarks (Hist. of 
Greece, 1. 175) with respect to Homeric Greece, that ‘it does not 
seem that the marriage contract was commonly regarded in the 
light of a bargain and sale,’ but he adds in a note—‘ compare, 
however, Od. 15. 367 and 18. 279 with the constant epithet ddgeal- 
Boa.’ Plato (Laws 841 D) seems to recognize the purchase of 
brides—rais perd Gedy xal iepdv yapov eAGovoas els Thy olklay, avnrais 
eire DA Srepoiy rpdérq@ xrnrais. 

42. doind, ‘ still in existence.’ 


1. Képy. Which of the cities of this name is meant, is unknown, 1269 a. 


as also in 7 (5). 5. 13052 I. 

wA70ds v1, ‘a definite number,’ as in 3. 1. 1274 b 41. Tay abrou ovy- 
yevay is to be taken with papripe»—‘ witnesses from the number of 
his own kinsmen.’ We are reminded of the practice of compurga- 
tion, but compurgators were called by both parties to the suit, they 
“swore to the purity and honesty of the oath of their principal,’ and 
they had to be ‘ possessed of qualities and legal qualifications which 
should secure their credibility’ (Stubbs, Const. Hist. of England 
1. 610-1). Some traces of a not very dissimilar custom to that 
mentioned by Aristotle have been thought to be discoverable in 
the law of Gortyna—see the recently discovered Gortyna Inscrip- 
tion, col. 2. 37 sqq.: 3. 51: 4. 8, and the comments of Zitelmann 
(Bicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 76-77). 

8. Lnrodo: 82... wdvres. Cp. 1. 1. 12524 2: 2. 5. 1263b 4: 
Eth. Nic. 10. 2. 1172 b 36, 8 nace doxei, rotr’ eival paper. 

4. rods mpdérous, ‘the earliest human beings’: cp. Polyb. 4. 20. 
4, tous mpérous ’Apxdder (‘ priscos Arcades’): Plato, Tim. 22 A, ope- 
yéws Tou mparou AexGevros: Antiphon, Tetral. 3. 1. 2, rovs mparov 
yevopdvous nudy, 

5. elre ynyeveis Fcay eft ex POopas tids eodOnoay. Here two 
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current views as to the human race are grouped together—thé 
former enshrined in Greek poetry and literature (Pindar, Nem. 6. 1: 
Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 108: Plato, Menex. 237 D), and taught 
by Anaximander (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 209sq.)—the latter adopted 
by Plato in the Laws (676 sqq.) and the Timaeus (22 Bsqq.). 
Euripides had already dealt a blow at the ‘earth-born’ myth of 
man’s origin in his Ion, where Ion says (482), yas dp éxwépuca 
pyrpés, and Xuthus rejoins, ob wédov rixree réxva: and Plato (Laws 
781 E sqq.) holds that ‘the human race either had no beginning at 
all and will never have an end, but always will be and has been, 
or had a beginning an immense time ago’ (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation). Aristotle himself believed that not only the world 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 432 sq.), but also mankind (ibid. 508. 1) had 
existed from everlasting. (See on this subject Dicaearch. Fragm. 3 
and 4 (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 234sq.), and Bernays, Theophrastos 
tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 44 sqq., and Uber die unter Philon’s Werken 
stehende Schrift tiber die Unzerstérbarkeit des Weltalls, p. 58 sqq.) 
Thus Aristotle cannot have believed in the ‘earth-born’ theory of 
man’s origin, though in de Gen. An. 3. 11. 762 b 28 sqq. he thinks 
it worth while to inquire how yryeveis can have come into being. 
The other view, that the earliest known men were the survivors of 
some vast @6opa was more reconcilable with the doctrine of the 
eternity of the human race, but Aristotle does not seem to admit 
universal, or nearly universal, p6opai. The p6opai he recognizes are 
quite partial, arising from some local excess of moisture or aridity 
(see the interesting discussion of the subject in Meteor. 1.14). As 
to the Stoical view, see Zeller, Stoics E. T. pp. ts5-160. 

6. dpolous «.t.A. For dpuolove xai, see Bon. Ind. srra ar: 
Vahlen, Beitr. zu Poet. 3. 314: Sus.', Ind. Gramm. s. v., who com- 
pares 4 (7). 11.1331 3. ‘Similar to ordinary or even’ (Bon. Ind. 
357b 20 sqq.) ‘ weak-minded people nowadays.’ Why of mpéree 
should be so, Aristotle does not explain ; but as to the yryeveis, cp. 
de Part. An. 2. 4.650 b 18, cupBaiver 8 End ye xal yAadhupwrépay yew 
viv Otdroay ray rowovrey, ov da rw Wouxpérnra Tov aiparos, GAAG &d 
rq» Aenrornra paddoy cai 3d 1d xabapdy elvat’ rd yap yeades odderepor 
gxes rovrey, and Dio Chrys. Or. 21. 507 R, swavreda@s oxAnpol cai 
dypit, mys yas ra rexvo. As to the survivors of the @6opd, he 
probably conceived the ¢@opa as entailing a wholesale destruction 
of knowledge (cp. Aristot. Fragm. 2. 1474 b 6, (al wapousi:| wadasiis 
eioi Gdogodias ev rais peyiorus arOpawev POopais awodopémns éyxara- 
Aeippara wepic@bervra dtd cuvropiay nai defedrpra: and Metaph. A. 8. 
1074 10 sq.): he also ascribes the progress of the arts to the 
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favouring influence of time (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. r098a 23 sq.: Poet. 
4.14494 9-15). Plato had already said that the remnant left by 
the deluge (in Greece, at all events—Tim. 22 D) would be hill- 
shepherds or herdsmen ignorant of the arts which flourish in cities 
(Laws 677 B—678 B), though he draws a favourable picture of their 
morals and social state (678 E-679 E). Contrast the opposite view 
of some of the Jater Stoics: rap 8€ vewrépwr cremay daci twes rovs 
mperous Kal yiryereis ray avOpdrev xard mod réy vow cuveces Siad€porras 
yeyortvas (Sext. Empir. adv. Phys. 1. 28). 

9. dowep ydp «.t.. ‘ For, as in relation to the other arts, so in 
relation to the political [art, and its product, the political] organiza- 
tion it is impossible that everything should be written down with 
complete precision.’ As to al d\d\at réxyvat, cp. rd xara ypdppara 
larpeveobar avrov, Pol. 3. 16. 12874 33. It seems to be implied 
that as written law is necessarily couched in general terms, and 
human action, which it seeks to guide, is concerned with particu- 
lars, it is unlikely that the first form of a law will be as dxpSis (cp. 
Eth. Nic. 2. 2. r104a 1 sqq.) as it may be rendered by revision 
after fuller experience (cp. Plato, Laws 769 D, a passage probably 
present to Aristotle’s mind here: Aristot. Pol. 3. 16.1287 a 27: Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 20, wepryeypapbe pév otv rayabby ravry’ Bei yap icws 
twrorundca: mparov, ib’ vorepov dvaypdwa et sqq.: Soph. El. 33. 183 b 
17.sqq.: Rhet. 1. 1.1354 b 2). For the omission of epi before ri 
moAcrucy rag, Bonitz (Ind. 630 b 2) compares 7 (5). 10. 1311 b 37: 
Rhet. 2. 18. 1391 b 15, 17: see also below on 1274b 12. ‘H 
goXtrix) rags Seems here to include not the mod:reia only but also 
laws ; it means something more, therefore, than 4 rags ris moXcreias 
means in Pol. 7 (5). 7. 1307 b 18, and elsewhere (cp. c. 10. 1271 b 40, 
where 7 Kpnrexy ragis is used in a different sense from ris sodsreias 7 
tagis, 12724 4). 

13. GAdov . . . tpémov, i.e. looking not to cases where the law is 
antiquated and absurd, but to cases where changing it brings little 
gain and tends to weaken men’s respect for law. It appears from 
17, that Aristotle feels the same reluctance to disturb measures 
adopted by magistrates of the State. 

17. &pedfcerar. See note on 1263 b 28. For the omission of 
the subject (M* P! wrongly supply res), see note on 1268 a 5. 

19. weddos Se x.zrA. Cp. 3. 16. 1287 a 32 sqq. 

Zl. wapd rd os. If we adopt this reading (which is that of the 
better MSS.) instead of wAj» mapa rd %os Bekk., wapd will mean 
“other than,’ or ‘ except’ (cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 a 18, érepdy rt apa 
vas soirixds dpyds, and 1. 13. 1259b 25), and the éo¢ will be 
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certain whether he means that writers on the constitution had done 
so. The grounds on which the Lacedaemonian constitution was 
approved were very various. Hippodamus, like others after him, 
would praise it for the distinction which it drew between soldiers on 
the one hand and cultivators and artisans on the other, but it seems 
to have been commonly commended mainly for two reasons— 
first, because the system of training which it enforced had given the 
State empire, and secondly, because it harmonized the claims of 
the Few and the Many. It was held to be a skilful mixture of all 
constitutions (2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.), and especially of two, demo- 
cracy and oligarchy (6 (4). 9. 1294b 148qq.). At Sparta rich and 
poor received the same education in childhood, they dressed alike 
and fared alike at the public mess-tables. This would please both 
Phaleas (c. 7. 1266b 318qq.) and Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 480). 
Oligarchs and democrats, soldiers and philosophers all found some- 
thing to commend at Sparta. Socrates commended the obedience 
to law which gave the State happiness in peace and irresistible 
strength in war (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 15). On the other hand, 
opinions were much divided as to the Helotage (Plato, Laws 
776 Csqq.), and other weak points in Lacedaemonian institutions 
were well known to Thucydides and Isocrates. Aristotle would no 
doubt be fully acquainted with what had been said on the subject, 
but he is especially influenced by the views of Plato. Plato is 
perhaps more favourable to the Lacedaemonian constitution in the 
Republic than in the Laws. In the Republic he ranks it (with the 
Cretan) next to the ideal constitution, whereas in the Laws he 
assigns this place to the constitution described in the dialogue, 
which differs much from the Lacedaemonian, and if it is true that 
in the Laws a new merit is discovered in the Lacedaemonian con- 
stitution—its mixed and tempered character—it is also true that 
much is borrowed in this dialogue from Attic legislation. 

If we turn to Aristotle’s criticisms in the chapter before us, we 
note first of all that his object is mainly to point out defects, not to 
give a complete estimate of the constitution. His admiration for 
Lycurgus is sufficiently proved by his reference to him in 6 (4). 11. 
1296 a 20, and by the remark which Plutarch reproduces from the 

Polities—o’ érep nal’ ApicroréAns €Adrrovas cxeiv noe riysds 4 spooncoy 
fy airéy exew dv Aaxedaipon, xaimep Eyovra rds peyioras’ lepdy re yap 
dorw avrov, xal Oiover caf éxagrov enaurév ws bep (Lycurg. c. 31). In 
criticising the constitution he takes the word mod:reia in its widest 
sense and examines the whole social and political organization of 
the State. Plato had tested the Lacedaemonian constitution by 
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y. 1293 b 315 sq3 Yer as Ses? (Now 1262) ports ont. Ansrre 
seems to speak = 6 4: @ 12935 14 SCG 2S = She Laat 
constitupca were a poccr. ie a comico Of agircoce ine 
democranc qerosors. As = She Ciceer oe Paras fob 
of the State—slivers, =e Somes, poopercy. ingcaci. wnt oe 
like—and passes ce Sore Seer 2? copstcaom Jessa. 

34. For the ormmssxc of eae ee oe eet tt Os oe 
from Plato. Laws é31 C soc. shat some mre crar saves— 
freedom from che sick of mcmet-re—mg—F DecesSATT TO secure 
leisure 10 a See. In Scosvaoom of che Seficukr a oder-mmme 
how the crizens of a Some mar bes be secre? fesrt om 
mecessary work. Ariscocle refers 10 three siave-srmems moreT Oo 
accordmg to bim a srmmuar catascropbe was on'r weract of ie 
fortuitous circumstances. These three simve-svsiems were esi 
ctaly comsmcnoms ani famonsr (Piaio himsell refers 1 two © 
them im emiermg on the sudiect of siaverv. Laws oop C sac. 
a pasmage present 20 Aristodes mimd here): and nm mw per- 
haps for this reason that Aristode regards ther failure as 
proving the difficulty of the subject. It is not mnpossihie, how- 
ever, that they enjoved a good deal of credit m some quavters: 
we see from the passage of the Laws just referred io. that even 
the Helotage of the Lacedaemonian State had its defenders. 
Many Greeks may have preferred serlage to slavery. and m al: 
the three systems referred to, the slaves were only hal! ensiaved 
(peraét Ghanfdpew ani teidew, Pollux 3. 83. quoted br Btichsenschitr, 
Besitz und Erwerb, p. 127: Seiden exi vecross teow, Strab. p. 305. 
Cp. p. 701: Syresoeres, Strab. p. 542). Aristotle. however. hoids 
that serfs of the type of the Helots and Penestae (c. 5. 12648 34 
ag.: 4 (7). 10. 1330 25 8qq.) are dangerous mmates in a State, 
especially if neighbouring States are not withheld. as m Crete, 
by their own imiterest from making common cause with the 
revoked serfs of their antagonist. Where this 35 not the case. war 
with neighbours commonly brings m its train risings of the seris. 
As to the importance of the attitude of neighbours m this matter, 
ace Plato, Rep. 579 A-B. Inc. 10. 1272 b 18 sqq. another reason 
is given for the quiescence of the Cretan serfs—the distance of 
Crete from the rest of Greece, together with the fact that it por 
ecssed no dependencies outside the island to tempt mterierence, 
and was for a very long time exempt from mvasion. They pro- 
bably were not as purely Hellenic as the Helots ; they do not seem 
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Spey rovrous). Plato (Rep. 549 A) seems to regard the Spartans 
as erring on the side of severity, for in his description of the timo- 
cratical man, the type of character corresponding to a timocracy 
like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions (544 C), he speaks 
of him as 8ovAas dypios, ob xaradpovGy Sovrdwv, domwep 6 ixavds merat- 
devzevos, and Aristotle himself is said by Plutarch to have ascribed 
the institution of the Crypteia to Lycurgus (Aristot. Fragm. 495- 
1558 b 19 sqq.). But the Spartans may have had occasional fits of 
leniency. 

12. tpéwov, probably ‘mode of organization,’ referring to rpdémop, 
1269 a 36, not to rpémov, 1269 b g, for Aristotle is concerned rather 
with the organization than the administration of the State, and he 
is opposed to slave-organizations like the Lacedaemonian, not 
merely to the way in which the Spartans behaved to their 
slaves. 

Toro cupBaive. (cp. 1269 a 40, ovddy wa rowiroy cupPdBnxev) 
probably refers to 1269 a 38 sq., and also to 1269b 7 sqq. 

13. xpoaipeow. Cp. 19-22. 

14. mpds ed8atpoviay wédews. Aristotle adopts this phrase from 
Plato, Laws 781 B, a passage relating to the subject here discussed. 
But Mr. Congreve is probably right in explaining it here as=spds 
ri dpiorny raf, 1269 a 31 (see Sus.*, Note 284). 

dowep ydp «.t.A. For pépos, not pépn, cp. Eth. Nic. 5. ro. 
1134 10, rd 3€ xripa cai 1d réxvov, gws dy 7 mnAixov xai p) yopioGy, 
dorep pépos atrov. In 3. 4.1277a 7 man and wife are said to be 
the component parts of the household, and perhaps the same 
thing is said here, though on the other hand Mr. Welldon may 
be right in translating pépes, not ‘the constituent elements,’ but 
‘constituent elements.’ For though man and wife are the most 
important parts of the household, others are mentioned in 1. 3. 
1253 b 4-7. Plato thinks that, as women are inferior to men in 
excellence, and therefore need more legislation, the lawgiver who 
omits to legislate for them leaves far more than half his work 
undone. See on this subject Plato, Laws 781 Asq.: 806 C: 
Aristot. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361a r0sqq. The Spartan girls were trained 
both in gymnastic and music (Plato, Laws 806 A: cp. Plutarch, 
Lyc. c. 14), and marriage and the education of children were con- 
trolled by the State, but Aristotle looked to the State to do some- 
thing more than this—to exercise a control over the life of women 
inside and outside the household and to develope jn them, as 
well as in children (1. 13. 1260b 13 sqq.), the moral virtues 
which they need to possess. 
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wai &d rovro paAdAoy rot mpoonxovros aitds ébepdnevoy xai deoroivas 
mpoorryspevoy, 

éwipxev. We have already had joay in 1269b 4, and the past 
tense recurs in 1269b 37, 1270a 18, 31, 32, though we find the 
present in 1270a 23. Aristotle appears to look back tothe days of 
Lacedaemonian greatness, wishing perhaps to make his criticism of 
the constitution apply to the time when its apparent success was 
greatest. 

32. éwi ris dpxiis adray, ‘at the time when they held the empire 
of Hellas’: cp. c. 10. 1271 b 33, rH dpxny riy ‘EAAnuany, and Xen. 
Cyrop. 8. 7. 1, émi rijs atrov dpyis. Aristotle probably refers to the 
time between the close of the Peloponnesian War and the battle of 
Leuctra (cp. Xen. Anab. 6. 6. 12 sq., and Diod. 14. 10). 

kairo. «7A. The meaning is—‘and yet if the rulers of the 
State are ruled by women, how does this differ from women holding 
office themselves, of which of course the Spartans would not dream?’ 
Aristotle’s words recall the remark addressed to Gorgo the wife of 
Leonidas (Plut. Lycurg. c. 14)—elmovons ydp rwos, as ore, céms 
apis airy as “ pdvas ray avdpoy dpyxere iets al Adxawwat,” “ pdvas yap,’ 
&pn, “ rixropev dv8pas.” For the construction of d&adpépew with 7, ep 
c. 10. 1272 b 13 and Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 19. 

85. aX’ efwep, ‘but if for any purpose whatever’: cp. 7 (5). 11. 
1315 a g, and see Bon. Ind. 217 a 55 sqq. 

36. 1a06’, i.e. ra row moAcpov. 

87. éhtwoay 8. Cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 5. 28: Plutarch, Agesilaus 
c. 31. Plato may possibly have this circumstance in view in Laws 
813 E-814 B. Theopompus seems to have mentioned the fact 
(Fragm. 291: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 327). As Vict. says (note 
on 4 (7). 11. 1330b 32), the Spartan women appear to have be- 
haved far better during the defence of Sparta against Pyrrhus in 
272B.c. (Plutarch, Pyrrhus c. 27). 

38. Sus. translates—‘for they were of no use any more than 
women in other States are on similar occasions.’ But there is 
probably a reference to 34, xpnaipov 8 ovdons ris Opacurnros mpds 
obdey rév éyxuciiev, and I take the meaning to be—‘for they were 
not at all useful, as women are in other States’ (i.e. mpds ra 
éycicdia). Cp. c. 10. 12724 40, obdey yap Anppards Te ois Kédcpots, 
Gonep rois epdpas. Women have often been useful in their own 
sphere in times of peril from war; for instance, there were 110 
baking-women with the force blockaded in Plataea (Thuc. 2. 78). 

39. OdpuBov Se «7.4. Lamb. ‘sed trepidationem et tumultum 
Civitati incusserunt maiorem quam hostes.’ 
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pev ov, ‘indeed’ or ‘true,’ taken up by pew ody, 1270a 8, and 
then answered by dddd, 9. Aristotle here seeks to account for the 
error of the Lacedaemonian lawgiver, whose name he mentions 
(perhaps out of respect) only once in this chapter (r270a 7), 
though oftener in later ones (c. 10. 1271 b 25: €. 12. 1273 b 33, 
1274a 29: also in 6 (4). 13. 12964 20). He often seeks to 
account for the errors he corrects (e.g. in x. 9. 1257 b 40qq.), and 
explains his reason for doing so in Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 11544 22 sqq. 

2. dwe€erotvro. Giph. (p. 245) refers as to the Messenian war 
to Justin 3. 4, where however Ephorus is the original source 
(fragm. 53: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 247). Cp. also Aristot. 
Fragm. 504. 1560b 17 sqq. 

"Apyeious. Idk (3) seems to imply that the war with Argos 
preceded the other wars (see Bon. Ind. 559 b § sqq.). 

4. oyokdoarres. For the tense, see note on 1271 b 4, dptavres. 

‘O vopobdrys does not always, apparently, in this chapter mean 
Lycurgus (e.g. in 1270 b rg the reference would seem to be to 
Theopompus, for it is to him that Aristotle ascribes the establish- 
ment of the ephorate in 7 (5). 11. 13132 26 sqq.); but here 
Lycurgus is referred to, as is evident from 12y0a 7. Thus the 
passage before us would seem to place the date of Lycurgus’ 
legislation after the close of, at all events, the first Messenian 
War—i.e. according to the ordinary chronology, after p.c. 723. 
Yet Aristotle makes Lycurgus the guardian of Charilaus, whom 
the ordinary chronology places about 880 s.c. Trieber (For- 
schungen zur spartanischen Verfassungsgeschichte, pp. 44-65) 
illustrates the contradictions in the testimony of the authorities as 
to the date of Lycurgus, without, however, referring to this 
passage. Plutarch, indeed, already notes the fact (Lycurg. c. 
1). The remarks of Plato (Laws 780-1, esp. 780B and 
781 A) are probably present to Aristotle’s mind here. Pilate 
speaks of Lycurgus as having given way in the matter of the 
women (cffavros rot vopoftrov, 781 A). The following passage from 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus (c. 14) deserves to be quoted in full— 
ov yap, os "ApiororéAns gyoiv, émtxespnoas cwdporifew rds yuvaixas 
ératvoroa py Kpatay rns molds dvécews xal yuraxoxparias dia ras woddes 
orparetas rev avdpaev, év ais nvayxdovro xupias arredeiew éxeivac, rai Sch 
Touro paddov Tov wpoonkovros atras bepdrevoy xal Seorrolvas wpootyyé- 
pevow’ ddAd cai rovrey Thy évdeyouemny empeAccay eworcaro. Is Plutarch 
here commenting on the passage of the Politics before us? It is 
quite possible that he is, for though he connects the yuva:xexperia 
with the prolonged absence of the husbands on campaigns far more 
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distinctly than Aristotle does, and though Aristotle says nothing 
about the title décrowa, there is a great resemblance between what 
he makes Aristotle say and this passage of the Politics. Perhaps, 
however, it is more likely that Plutarch is commenting on a passage 
of the Polities, for Aristotle may have used this work here, as he 
seems to have done elsewhere in the Politics (see above, p. xviii sq.) 

apowdomeroinpdévous. The form spom8orompéen, spowdowoinra is 
elsewhere used by Aristotle (see Bon. Ind. s.v.), and Liddell and 
Scott (s.v.) would read spowdozrampévous here. Wpowdomeroinxe, how- 
ever, as these authorities remark, occurs in Probl. 30. 1. 954 b 12. 
See Gittling’s note on spopxorduyra: in his edition of [Aristotle, | 
Oeconomica, p. 74. 

5. Sa rdv orpanwrixdy Biov. Cp.c. 5. 1263 b 36, da riyv wasdelay, 

€xe.. Sus. ‘zur Entwicklung bringt’: rather, perhaps, ‘ brings 
with it’—cp. Xen. Oecon. 4. 3, xal doyodias dé pdAdwwra exovas xa} 
Girev xal wédews avveripedeioGas al Bavavoixal xadovpevas [réxvas]. 

6. pépn, i.e. ef8n, Bon. Ind. 455 b 46 sqq. (cp. 1271 b 2). 

&yew eat robs vopous. Bonitz (Ind. ga 47) groups this expression 
with 7 (5). 11. 1313. 19, dyew ras Bactdelas éml rd perpeerepow. In 
Demosth. adv. Timocr. c. 31 we have dyer’ atrovs td rods vduous. 

8. airias pév ody eioiv adra: ray yevoudvow. ‘The causes then 
of what happened are these’: for the omission of the article before 
airias, see above on 1. 3. 1253b 11. The causes referred to are 
the long absence of the husbands and the fact that the women had 
not been prepared by previous experience to submit to the law- 
giver’s yoke. | 

Q. pets. See Vahlen, Beitr. zu Aristot. Poet. 2. 37, and 
Aristot. Aufs, 3. 17, where in commenting on 4 (7). 1. 1323.4 38 
Vahlen refers among other passages to Pol. 4. (7). 3. 13254 16 
sqq. and 6 (4). 2. 1289b 9. 

10. tin is probably neuter, like rov cpOds cad pi) épOée in the next 
line, not masculine. Cp. Eth. Nic. 7. 3. 1146 2 8qq. 

12. wpérepoy, 1269 b 23 8q.: 1269 b 12-14. 

18. od pévow «.7.X., ie. not only spoils the harmony of the con- 
stitution taken by itself, but also spoils its influence and has an 
ill effect on character. The negligence of the lawgiver in re- 
lation to women is not only inconsistent with the érdéecc of the 
constitution, but also unfavourable to virtue: cp. 1269 b 12, és 3’ 9 
wepi ras yvuvaixas dvects xal pds rw mpoaiperw ris wodsreias AAaBepd xat 
apes evdatpoviay rédeas. I incline to the reading atras caf airy», not 
airjy cof abri, though the latter is the reading both of M* and n°. 
THy dAoxpnyariay, because the Spartan fondness for money was well- 
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learn from the Fourth Book, that he was in favour of making the 
citizens’ lots of land inalienable and of regulating, or perhaps 
putting an end to, gift and bequest. He would abolish dowries or 
limit their amount, and would not allow either a father or his heir 
to give an heiress in marriage to any one they pleased. See below 
on 21. We do not learn whether he was, like Plato, in favour of 
Unigeniture. 

19. dvetoGar pevy ydp x.t.A. Mev here = ‘while.’ The nom. 
5 vopoderns must be supplied from rav vduev: cp. c. 8. 1268 a 5, if 
ray vopobérqy is to be supplied there. Is otciav or yqv to be 
supplied here with rjv trdpyovcay? Probably the latter: cp. 8 (6). 
4- 13198 13, Td py SaveiLerw eis re pépos rHs imapyovons éxdorp yis, 
and 10, fw 8 ré ye dpxaiov éy moAdais médeot vevopobernpévoy pndé 
wedew éfeivas Tovs mparovs xAnpovs, and the regulations of Plato 
in Laws 741B: cp. also Heraclid. Pont. de Rebuspublicis 2. 7, 
weodew O¢ yiv Aaxedatpoviots alcypdy vevdusora’ tis 8 dpyaias poipas 
oi8¢ teorw: and [Plutarch,| Inst. Lac. c. 22 (quoted by Gilbert, 
Studien, p. 163-5), éo: 8 épacay dri xal rav fevov bs dy tropeivg 
TauTny THY Goxnow THs woktrelas Kard Td BovAnpa Tov Avxovpyou perciye 
ays apxndev Siareraypévns poipas’ madeiw 8 ote ej». Aristotle says 
nothing here about the ‘original share’: on the other hand, we 
see that the purchaser no less than the seller lay under a ban. 
Polybius (6. 45-46) implies that not only had the land been at the 
outset divided equally among the citizens, but that this equality 
of landed property was enforced by law; he also holds in the same 
passage that all ambition to make money was thoroughly and 
successfully discountenanced by the Lacedaemonian constitution. 
In all these contentions he is altogether at issue with Aristotle, 
who can hardly have credited Lycurgus with an equal division of 
the land belonging to the citizens, or he would have mentioned the 
fact in c. 7. 1266 b 14 sqq. and here, and who certainly does not 
hold that an equality of landed property was enforced by law, 
or the love of money discouraged. Aristotle, however, would 
‘evidently have attached but little value to an equal division 
of the land unsupported by checks on population and by laws 
amaking the lot inalienable and regulating gift and bequest. He 
refers to the subject of population in 1270a 39 sqq.: here he 
iwells on the lawgiver’s omission to regulate gift and bequest, and 
traces the inequality of property in part to this cause. Was this 
criticism of Aristotle’s (or possibly a similar criticism in the 
Polities) known to the writer whom Plutarch follows in his life of 
Agis (c. 5)? For here the inequality of property in the Lace- 
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daemonian State is traced to precisely the same cause—the freedom 
of gift and bequest—though the error is not ascribed to the 
original lawgiver, but to an ephor named Epitadeus in the fourth 
century, who is said to have effected a change in the law, of 
which Aristotle does not seem to be cognisant (épopevoas 8€ ree dvgp 
Ouvvards, aiGadns Sé nal yaderos Tov rpdrov, Emcrabevs Svopa, mpds Trop 
uidy air@ yevouerns Siaopas prrpay typaver efeivas roy olxov airow nai 
Tov KArpoy © res €OéAoe kal (Hvra Sovvas xal xaradereiv dearHepevor), There 
were evidently two views current in Greece as to the cause of the 
decline of the Lacedaemonian State: many (e.g. the writer of the 
fourteenth chapter of Xenophon’s treatise de Republica Lacedae- 
moniorum and of [Plutarch,] Inst. Lac. c. 42) ascribed it toa de- 
parture from the laws of Lycurgus; Aristotle, on the contrary, ascribed 
it to faults in his laws (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 23, ére 8¢ rouro yedotop, ef 
paivovres éy rois wéyois avrov, xal pndewis dumrodifoyros mpds rd ypncbas 
rois wépos, droSeBAnxacs vd (nw xad@s). Is it not, to say the least, 
possible that the writer whom Plutarch follows in this chapter 
of his Life of Agis, belonged to the former school, and was anxious 
to save the credit of Lycurgus from the criticism passed on him 
by Aristotle here or in the Polities? He in effect replies to Aristotle, 
that Lycurgus was not in fault; the fault was that of Epitadeus 
and the degenerate Spartans of his day. In just the same way 
Plutarch (Lycurgus c. 28) will not believe that Lycurgus can 
have had anything to do with the Crypteia, which Aristotle had 
attributed to him, or with the illtreatment of the Helots generally, 
and in another chapter of the same life (c. 14), a8 we have seen 
(note on 1270 4), will not admit that Lycurgus failed to subject 
the women to his laws. 

Ql. &Bdvar 82 nai xaradeiwew «.1.4. We must here again 
supply nj» omdpxovour yy». Vict. ‘non vidit idem incommodum 
masci ex utroque facto, non minus enim usu venit ut aliqui locu- 
pletiores quam oporteat fiant posteriore hoc modo quam priore.’ 
A man might impoverish himself and his family and enrich others 
by giving and bequeathing as easily as by selling. He might, for 
instance, give or bequeath more than he ought to a favourite son 
and so leave his other sons poorly off, or he might give or bequeath 
to some flatterer or legacy-hunter (Plato, Laws 923 B: cp. Aristot. 
Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 21 sq.) property which ought to have descended 
to his own children, but Aristotle probably refers especially to the 
giving and bequeathing of dowries to daughters (cp. 25). If these 
were large, as they often were at Sparta, the father might impoverish 
both himself and his sons and enrich husbands perhaps already 
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sufficiently wealthy, while his own sons, if impoverished, would be 
little likely to receive large dowries with their brides. Thus the 
rich would become richer and the poor poorer. The Spartan 
father, however, seems from what follows to have had not only full 
power to give and bequeath dowries, but also full power to give and 
bequeath an ésixAnpos or heiress to any one he pleased. The Attic - 
law also gave this power to the father, though his exercise of the 
right to bequeath an érixAnpos was often, it would appear, contested 
by the relatives, if his will interfered with their claims to her hand 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant., ed. Thalheim, Rechtsalt. p. 57.1). The 
Lacedaemonian law, however, seems to have gone further than the 
Attic, for if the father died leaving an émixAnpos and without having 
disposed of her hand by will, the person who inherited the érixAnpos 
had full power to give her in marriage to any one he pleased. He 
was not bound to give her in marriage to a relative; he might give 
her away to an entire stranger, possibly to a man already rich. 
In this way again the rich would become richer and the poor poorer. 
Under the Attic law an éixdnpos who had not been given or 
bequeathed in marriage by her father descended to the nearest 
male relative, who would be entitled to marry her if he chose, but 
if he did not, would have no right to give her in marriage to any 
one he pleased: the right to marry her would in fact pass from him 
to the male relative next in succession. ‘If the person entitled to 
marry a rich érixAnpos waived his claim, he left the field open to the 
claims of less near relatives (Isaeus 3. 74, p. 45, and Io. 5, p. 80), 
while in the case of a poor énixAypas (@jc0a) the Attic law required 
the nearest relative to marry her or to give her a dowry’ (Hermann- 
Thalheim, p. 57. 1). Aristotle holds that property stands a better 
chance of being evenly distributed when inheritances pass, not by 
gift or bequest, but by descent, and he recommends oligarchies to 
adopt this system .of succession (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 23 sqq.). Thus, 
though he would prefer the provisions of the Attic law to those of 
the Lacedaemonian, he would evidently wish to go far beyond 
them. He is clearly unwilling to allow even a father to give ar 
bequeath an éwixAnpos to any one he pleased, and he may well have 
been in favour of abolishing the right of bequest altogether, or at 
any rate of imposing severe restrictions on it. Plato had adopted 
the latter course in the Laws (922 E sqq.), where he confines the 
discretion of testators within narrow limits and exhorts them to 
remember that their property belongs not to themselves alone, but 
to their family (yéos) and to the whole State (contrast the language 
of Plutarch as to Solon’s law mepi d:abyxiov, Solon c. 21), while he 
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says Aristotle, ought to fix some limit to the amount of dowries, 
but, as it is, so far from doing so, it actually allows the father or 
his representative to give an heiress in marriage to any one they 
please, or, in other words, to dispose as they like of an entire 
inheritance. It goes, in fact, quite into an extreme in its com- 
plaisance. We often find a contrast between what ought to be 
and what is drawn, as here, by means of BéAroy or dei followed 
by vi» d¢ (e.g. in 1271 a 11-14 and 1273 b 21 sqq.). 

27. Srw ay BoUAntrat. According to Plutarch, Lysand. c. 30 (cp. 
Stob. Floril. 67. 16), there was a form of action at Sparta (xaxoyapiou 
dixn) available against those who looked to the wealth rather than 
the virtue of a family in marriage (cp. Plutarch, Apophth. Lac., 
Lysand. 15. 230 A). But of this Aristotle seems to know nothing. 

28. ph diaddpevos, ‘ without having disposed of her hand by will.’ 

Sy Gv xatadiny xAnpovépov. For the phrase, cp. Plato, Laws 

740B. Camerarius (p. 99) asks, ‘qui autem est heres iste alius 
praeter illam éwixAnpow?’ and Coray in his edition of the Politics 
(p. 276) quotes Harpocration’s explanation of érixknpos—éppav) émi 
wavtl TH KAnpp Karadedcyspern, pi Svros atrg adeAdov. If all the 
property of the father passed to the émixAnpos, how would it be 
possible for him to leave a xAnpovdpos in addition to the érixAnpos? 
(It may be noted that Harpocration’s account seems not to be 
literally correct, for there might be more émixAnpos than one 
(C. F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 11), but that does not concern 
us here.) The explanation of the enigma probably is, that the 
“xAnpovdpos referred to in the passage before us is the «Anpordyos ris 
-‘¢suxAnpov, the person who inherits the ¢éixAnpos: cp. Demosth. 
contra Eubulid. c. 41, émucAnpou 8¢ xAnpovounoas evmdpou, and Heraclid. 
‘Pont. de Rebuspubl. 28, xa dsroOavdvros rov avdpds, Somep radAa, ovre 
.cal ras yuvaixas KAnpovonovow, C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 3. § 64. 10) 
quotes Gans, Erbrecht, 1. 339—‘ diesen’ (i.e. this recognition 
‘of the érixAnpos) ‘liegt durchaus nicht der Begriff zu Grunde, dass 
sie selbst als Erbende auftreten, sondern dass sie mit dem Ver- 
médgen von den Collateralen ererbt werden.’ So too Caillemer 
"(Droit de succession 4 Athénes, p. 40) says that in an éwideacia for 
-an heiress ‘les formes de procédure ressemblaient beaucoup 2 
celles que le législateur avait établies pour les démandes d’envoi 
en possession d’un heredité.’ The «xdAnpordpos would be ‘the 
‘nearest adult male relative, or if there should be more than one 
equally near, the eldest of them’ (Sus.*, Note 305), for we need 
hardly concern ourselves with the unlikely case of the father naming 
a rAnpordpos without disposing of his daughter's hand. 
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. 29. roryapoty «7.4. As the land found its way into fewer and 
fewer hands, the number of citizens would dwindle, especially as in 
the Lacedaemonian State the citizen who could not pay his quota 
to the syssitia lost his political rights. As to the extent of the 
territory, cp. Isocr. Panath. § 45, (Aaxedarydewot) Exowres dhsy dAdorpiay 
cai xdpay ov pdvov ixayny, GdX’ sony ovdepia wéAts rity ‘ENAnvidew. Does 
Aristotle mean by ris xdpac the territory belonging to Spartan 
citizens both in Laconia and in Messenia, or in Laconia alone, for 
Messenia had long been lost to the Lacedaemonians, when he 
wrote? He is probably speaking of the time before Leuctra (cp. 
$oay, 31), and, if so, he refers to Laconia and Messenia together. 
It is perhaps not necessary to suppose that he means 31,500 
Gpyoi, though, as a matter of fact, the Spartans were apyoi. If he 
does, he need not have gone so far as to Babylon to find a parallel 
to the extent of the State-territory in Plato's Laws. See note on 
1265215. As the women who owned land would be married to 
Spartans, the military strength of the State can hardly have been 
impaired, however large the number of households may have beer 
in which the family property was derived from the wife, and net from 
the hushand. The evil appears rather to have lain in the concea- 
tration of landed property in a few hands, than in its frequent 
devolution to females. It is, however, no doubt true that female 
landowners, even when they were free from the vices which 
Aristotle ascribes to the Spartan women, might be less inclined to 
use their property for the good of the State than male landowner 
trained from their earliest years to live for the discharge of their 
duties as citizens. It does not seem that the feudal plan of pro- 
portioning the amount of military service due from the holder of 
land on military tenure to the amount of land held ocourred to the 
Lacedaemonian lawgiver or to the lawgiver of any other Greek 
community. If there were no males in the family of the owner, 
no military service was rendered: the owner was not bound to supply 
hired military service. Yet the land, whether owned by women 
or by men, might have been made subject to the burden of supply- 
ing a given number of soldiers.. It is true that bired military 
service, though not unknown to the Lacedaemonians, would not 
have been as satisfactory, or as politically safe, as that of citizens. 

S31. adrév, ‘by themselves,’ apart from any reasoning. 

82. gadAws, an epithet frequently applied in this book of the 
Politics to defective social and political arrangements (e.g. in 1272 b 
10, c. 10. 1272b 7, c. 11. 1273 a 36, b8). Ob eadas (12712 26, 
etc.) is a somewhat milder expression. 
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83. piavy yap «7A. Leuctra, of course, is meant. Cp. Isocr. 
Archid. § 56, rivas yap toper, dv xa wouncacba pveiay dfsdy eoriy, otrives 
Graft grrnOdvres nal pads eloBorjHs yevouerns, ores avivdpas apoAdyncapy 
Wdvra Ta spoorarrdueva majoew ; and Polyb. 4. 81.12. The power 
of Carthage, Athens, and Syracuse had survived several defeats. 

34. rh ddtyaOperiay, ‘its paucity of citizens,’ or possibly ‘its 
well-known paucity of citizens’: for the meaning of dAcyarbpenia, 
see 3. 5. 1278a 31. Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 1) had already 
spoken of Sparta as ra» dAtyarOpemordray mikewv ovca: cp. also 
Isocr. Panath. §§ 255, 257. 

Adyoust 8° ds xd. On pé not followed by &€¢, see above on 
126246. The suppressed clause evidently is, ‘but that now they 
do not,’ or rather perhaps, ‘though they do not now.’ Sus.? 
(Note 310) thinks that the Aegeidae and Talthybiadae, old 
families of non-Doric extraction, are referred to. The case of 
the Epeunacti, as to whom see Theopomp. Fragm. 190 (Miiller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 310), is, however, also to the point. Trieber 
(Forschungen, p. 101) suggests that Aristotle here has in view the 
statement of Ephorus (ap. Strab. p. 364 sub fin.), ray 3¢ Indpryy 
(Evpvoévy nal Upoxdg) Aaciieov axopiva opiow avrois’ als o¢ ras 
Gas népyas Baoiéas, emrptwavras 8éxerai cuvoixovs rovs BovAopévove 
viv féray dia ri Nesraydpiay: but this seems to refer to the Perioecic 
cities, not to Sparta. Alcman the Lydian is said to have become 
a Spartan in an epigram which is given in Anth. Pal. 7. 709 and 
in Plutarch, de Exilio c. 2. Herodotus, on the other hand, knows 
only of two men, Tisamenus and Hegias, who were ever made 
Spartan citizens (9. 3§). 

85. On dev’ od yiveo@ar, see Appendix B to Shilleto’s edition of 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. 

86. wodepouvruy, ‘though engaged in war’: cp.1271b 14 and c. 
§- 12644 32. 7 

xai pacw «.t.A. Tots Esapridras, cp. 1271 b 10, pavdws 8é éyas eal 
sep ra Kowa ypnpara Trois Zrapridras, and 1270 b 8, a’rois. Demaratus 
(Hdt. 7. 234) makes Sparta a city of 8000 citizens at the time of 
the invasion of Xerxes. Nine thousand lots are said by Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 8) to have been assigned to Spartans by Lycurgus. 
Isocrates, on the contrary, puts their number at 2000 only ever 
in the earliest times (Panath. § 255), and contrasts Sparta with 
al pupiavdpo: médas (§ 257). 

88. BA&noy, i.e. better than populousness obtained by the admis- 
sion of strangers to citizenship : cp. Plutarch, Agis c. 6, caddy 6”Ayss, 
Seoxep jy, socotpevos éfioaoa xal avarlnpdous thy woh, 
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‘! the xaAot xdyadoi in the Lacedaemonian State, see Schi- 
‘'usc, Acad, 1. 138. It is not necessarily implied here 
" * +=" hut members of the demos ever became ephors; the 
wir is. that all the seats in the college of ephors were 
“S#an tg the demos as to anybody else (cp. 25, xa@torarat 
= tetmon and c. 6.1265 b 39). It appears from 127% a 3, how- 

~~ “hot the senators also, though presumably xadol xdyafoi, were 

~~ hriheable, 
'' qoav, The tense is noticeable. Is it used because Aris- 
’e speaking here, as elsewhere in this chapter, of the time of 
* *acedaemonian empire, or because he looks back to definite 
* ‘ s.es of corruption arising from poverty ? 
éftwoar. Vict. ‘sc. se esse tales ut muneribus facile labe- 
"1 possint’: cp. éd7Awaay 8, 1269 b 37. | 
rots “AvSpiorg, ‘in the events at Andros,’ ‘in the Andros busi- 
“+ cp. 7 (5). 3. 1303 8 38, wera rd rupaymed: Isocr. sept rot 
--ue § 25, rv & edvoay fy elyov els rd wAnbos, dy Trois rupaymxois 
“kavro’ guyyeveis yap dvres Ileovorpdrov «.r.A.: and ra Kumpua, 
subject of an Epic poem, Aristot. Poet. 23. r459b 1. It 
- ute unknown to what Aristotle here refers, but I venture 
~uggest whether it is not possible that certain events of the year 
~ p.c. are referred to. In that year the Persian fleet under 
trnabazus and Autophradates advanced from Chios first to 
“iros and then to Siphnos (nearer to Laconia), with the object of 
nging about a rising in Greece against Macedon, and thus 
-cting a diversion in favour of Persia at the critical moment when 
‘-xander was commonly thought to be ‘caught and cooped up 
‘Cilicia’ (Grote, Hist. of Greece, 12.157 n.). We have, indeed, 
record of any negotiations between the ephors and the Per- 
n admirals while the fleet was at Andros, though we know from 
odorus (17. 29) that the Lacedaemonians were already on the 
te of Persia, and that Memnon had won over many of the 

‘reeks by means of bribes; but at Siphnos King Agis made his 

pearance in a single trireme, and commenced negotiations for a 

.bsidy and for the despatch of a fleet and an army to his 

‘din the war which he was contemplating with Macedon. 
“he news of Issus, however, arrived in the midst of these com- 
“"nunications and nipped the project in the bud (see A. Schifer, 
iJ:mosthenes und seine Zeit, 3. 1. 163, who refers to Arrian 
2. 13.48q.: Curt. 4. 1. 37). If, as is probable, the ephors sent Agis 
..n this errand, Aristotle may well have thought that they came near 
19 ruining their country. Tj» ré\w, 13, in any case probably means 
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éyyis ris KAnpwris dyryay duvduews (Laws 692 A: cp. 690 C)—has 
led to the conjecture that the election of the ephors was in some 
way or other determined by auspices. See Sus.*, Note 324, and 
Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 247. Schémann suggests that the 
people may have designated a certain number of persons for the 
ephorate, and that five of those designated may have been selected 
for the office by taking the auspices. The language of Aristotle in 
6 (4). 9. 1294 b 29 sq. has been held to imply that the people did 
not elect to the ephorate, and the passage before us does not 
expressly say that they did, though it implies that the office was in 
some sense an elective one (cp. Isocr. Panath. § 154). Inc. ro. 
12724 31 sqq. we have évravéa 8 (in Crete) odx &€ dndvrey alpovvras 
rovs xéopous, and as Aristotle is here contrasting the election of the 
cosmi with that of the ephors, his language might be taken to 
imply that the Lacedaemonians elected the ephors, if it were 
certain that we should supply of Kpares with alpodvra. But inc. 11. 
1272 b 36 alpovwra is used of the election of the Hundred and 
Four at Carthage, who were not elected by the people, if they were 
identical with the Hundred, for the Hundred were elected by the 
Pentarchies (c.11.1273a14). All we can be sure about, therefore, 
is that the ephors were elected in a way which Aristotle regarded 
as ‘ very childish.’ He evidently thinks that the office might safely 
remain open to all, if the mode of election were improved. He 
seems, in fact, to hold that the ‘very poor’ and ‘ venal’ men of 
whom he speaks (1270 b g sq.) would not then be elected ephors. 

xpicewy ... peyddwy. Sus.? compares 3. 1.1275 b 9, olov ev Aaxe- 
Saino ras ray cupBodaiwy dindfer rev épdpwv dAdos Ddas. Add 8 (6). 
2. 1317 b 26, wept rev mrcioroy Kal rev peyiorey Kal TéY KUpiordray, 
otoy rept evGuvav Kai roderelas xal rév [8iov cvvadAcyparev, 

80. xatd ypdppata nat tods vépous. For the omission of the 
article before ypdupara, see Bon. Ind. rogb 448qq. Kai is ex- 
planatory, as in c. 5. 1263a 15. The recently discovered In- 
scription containing a portion of the laws of Gortyna refers to its own 
provisions as rdde ra ypdppara (col. 12. 17), or ra éypapéva (col. 1. 54). 

81. nai 4 Siacra. Their mode of life as well as their powers, 
which in effect turn an dpioroxparia into a democracy, 16. Cp. 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31. Plato (Laws 674 A sq.) forbids wine 
to magistrates during their year of office. He does not seem, 
however, to have been aware of any excesses on the part of the 
ephors: see Laws 637 A. The ephors did not take their meals 
at the public mess-tables, but had a cveaino» of their own (sec 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 1.57, who refers to Plutarch, Cleom. c. is 
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82. ty Boudtpats ris wédews, ‘the aim of the State” We 
expect rather rot vopoférov (cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 4), or rijs 
wolireias (Scaliger), and the words méAs and modirefa are often 
interchanged in the MSS..: still rijs wddews is possible. 

adr pev ydp, ‘for that’ etc. : compare the use of airdin 4 (7). 12. 
133% a 21, and see Vahlen on Poet. 15. 1454b 17. 

38. rots Gdors, sc. sroAfras (Coray). 

paddoy, ‘rather than in the opposite direction,’ as inc. 11. 1273.4 
6, or = Alay, as in c. 6. 12654 31? Probably the former. 

GwepBddAca, sc. 7 diarra (Bon. Ind. 684 a 39). For the fact, cp 
5 (8). 4. 1338 b 1a sqq. 

84. AdOpq tov vopov dao8sSpdoxovras. Aristotle has here in his 
mind the language of Plato about the Spartans in Rep. 548 B, 
AdOpa ras H8ovds xaprovpevot, Somep maides srarépa, roy vépow dwodidpdo~- 
xovres. The expression, however, was perhaps first used by Alci- 
biades: see Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 37. Lysander was said to be 
one of these recreants (Aelian, Var. Hist. 13. 8). Dercyllidas also 
liked to live away from Sparta (Xen. Hell. 4. 3. 2: cp. Plut 
Lycurg. c. 15). As to the Spartan Archidamus, see Theopomp. 
Fr. 259 (Muller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 322). | 

37. dmendv pév yap x.t.A. Xenophon had adduced the arrange- 
ments respecting the senate in proof of the care taken by the law- 
giver of the State to encourage xaAoxayafia even in old age (de Rep. 
Lac. c. 10. 1); he had already dwelt (c. 4) on the lawgiver’s skill 
in developing dvdpaya6ia in the young (c. 4. I-2). ‘Av8payadia is 
rather a Xenophontic than an Aristotelian word (Aristotle would 
seem from Bonitz’ Index to use it nowhere else), and perhaps the 
aim of this passage is to controvert the opinion of Xenophon. As 
to the meaning of dvapayafia, see L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen 1. 301 sq. Xenophon, according to him, used it in much 
the same sense a8 dpern, to denote ‘moral perfection.’ Zupgdépes, 
SC. ravurny Thy dpyny. 

39. Aristotle seems to have held that judges of important causes 
should not retain their office after a certain age, for there is an old 
age of the mind as well as of the body. The view is noticeable, for 
we are familiar with the opposite practice. He apparently would 
not approve the life-long tenure of the members of the Athenian 
Areopagus. The best men in his own ideal State become. priests 
in advanced life. Plato is of much the same opinion (Laws 755 A: 
923 B): extreme old age in parents is for reverence rather than 

for use (Laws 931). The yépovres of the Lacedaemonian State 
tried cases of homicide (3. 1. 1275b 10). AS to dsavoias yapar, 
Zz 
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however, contrast de An. 1. 4. 408 b 19 sqq., though this passage 
may perhaps be only aporetic (see Wallace ad /oc.), and compare 
Rhet. 2. 13. Giph. compares Lucr. 3. 445 sqq. For d&omep cai 
answered by «ai, Sus.’ (Ind. Gramm. s. v. éowep) compares c, 8. 
1269 a 9 sq. 

2. dmortety, cp. 238qq. Contrast Polyb. 6. 10. 9, ra» yepdvrasy, of 
kar éxdoyny apiorivony Kexpipévor mayres Epeddov dei rp dccaige poove- 
pew davrovs. 

8. daivovras 52é «7A. ‘And it is evident that those who have 
enjoyed this dignity have often been led by bribery and favouritism 
to deal recklessly with the public interests.’ I have ventured 
(with Lamb. and others) to connect soAAd ray cower not only with 
xaraxap{dpevos but also with xaradwpodoxovpero:, though this use of 
xaradwpodoxeioOa: (med.) is uncommon and hardly finds a complete 
parallel in Demosth. de Falsa Legatione § 377, drs yap rav&’ drhés 
Sedwpodsanrrar cal riuyy Exovew dadvrov rovrer obros (‘they have done 
this because they have been bribed,’ Shilleto), for the acc. here is 
of the thing done, not of the thing betrayed. Sepulv., Vict., Bern., 
and Sus., in fact, take mo\Aa rév xoway with xarayapi{dperoc Only. 
They may be right, but the sentence seems to read rather the 
other way. 

5. dvevOdvous. ‘AvvrevOvvos is common in Aristotle: dxevdurcs 
occurs only here, according to Bonitz’ Index. 

6. Sdfere 8 Gy w.r.A. Cp. Xen. Rep. Lac. 8. 4, dpopoe ody ixa- 
vol pév elot (nusouv dy ay Bovdwrra, xupto 8 dxmparrew mapayphyua, 
xipur 8¢ cal dpyovras perad xaranavcat xa etpfai ye nal wepi rns yu- 
xis «is ayava caracrnoa: they have also the power to inflict 
immediate punishment on elected magistrates for any infraction 
of the laws, as tyrants and the superintendents of the great 
festivals have. Aristotle does not approve this mode of exacting 
an account. He regards the power of the ephors as lvortpayvos 
(1270 b 14) and probably wishes it to be regulated by law (cp. 
c. 10. 1272b 5-7). The Athenian plan of requiring a public 
account from the magistrate at the close of his term of office 
would evidently be inapplicable or unsatisfactory in the case of 
magistracies held for life. It would seem from Rhet. 3. 18. 
1419 a 31 that the ephors held office subject to accountability. 

8. of rodrov. ‘Ad augendam oppositionis vim negatio, quae 
poterat ad universum enunciatum referri, ipsi nomini negato 
praeponitur, veluti 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 6: 2. 7. 1267a 35’ etc. (Bon. 
Ind. 539 a 5). 

9. thy alpeow. For the acc. cp. ¢. 6. 12652 13. The subject 
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of approaching comment is first mentioned (in the acc.), and then 
the comment follows. The regulation which determines who may 
become candidates is distinguished from the selection («pioss), both 
being incidents of 9 afpecis. Perhaps xpiocs was the technical term : 
at all events both Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. ro. 1, 3) and Plutarch 
(Lyc. c. 26) use it in referring to the election of the senators 
at Sparta. This election was, in fact, an dye», in which the prize 
was awarded to the best and most temperate of the candidates (see 
Xenophon and Plutarch, és supra). Plutarch describes the 
process, which seems, as Sus.” (Note 333) says, to be a peculiar 
development of the rude old-fashioned method of voting by ‘cry.’ 
In 7 (5). 6. 1306 a 18 the process of choosing senators at Elis is 
said to be dveacrevrian, and similar to the same process in the 
Lacedaemonian State. Thus the childish method followed in the 
latter State seems somehow to have favoured the predominance of 
a few wealthy families. Contrast with Aristotle’s account of the 
election of the Lacedaemonian senate those of Isocrates (Panath. 
§ 154) and Polybius (6. ro. 9). 

10. airetoOa:, ‘ask to be elected,’ ‘offer himself for election.’ 
I do not think that the making of ‘a personal canvass’ (Mr. Well- 
don) is necessarily implied. 

Ll. Set ydp x.r.A. Cp. Plato, Rep. 557 E, rd 8¢ pndepiay dvdynny, 
elxoy, civas dpyew dy raury ti wédet, pnd ay ys ixavds dpyew. 

18. viv 8 Swep x.r.A. We have just been told what ought to be: 
now we are told what is: compare for the contrast of dd and 
wow O0€ 12704 25 Sq. andc. Ir. 1273 b 21 sqq. 

14. $idortwous yap x.r.. Sepulveda (who seems to read rovrp) 
translates (p. 55): ‘ut enim cives ambitiosos redderet, hanc sena- 
tores deligendi rationem inivit, cum nemo non ambitiosus imperio 
se praefici petat.’ Mr. Welldon also reads rovrp and translates in 
much the same way. It seems to me that this view of the passage 
is the right one, and that rovrp (cp. c. 11. 1273 b 20 and 3. §. 
1278 a 31 8q.), not rovras, is the true reading: I translate, therefore, 
‘for it is in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous of distinction, 
that he has adopted this regulation for the election of senators ’— 
the regulation that the future senator must ask to be elected—‘for’ 
etc. To require men to ask to be elected is to make qiAcripia a 
condition of the attainment of the highest honours, and so to en- 
courage the citizens to be diAéripos. Sus. and others read rovrp but 
explain it as=rq@ gidoripp. If rovross is read (with 1* Bekk.), then 
we must translate, ‘for in his anxiety to make his citizens emulous 
of distinction, he makes use of men of this type in filling vacancies 
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in the senate’; but rovrows xéypyra: xpos riy aipeow ray yepdvrey 1S 
an awkward way of expressing this. 

16. rev y aSixnpdrov tdv dxoucioy, 0* Bekk.' read ray y’ dducp- 
paroy éxovcioy, and it is not impossible that instances might be 
found of a similar displacement of the adjective when emphatic 
(compare, for instance, Plato, Laws 713 D, rairdy 3) xai 6 Oeds dpa 
priavOpenos dv rd yévos duewov nuay épiory 1d rev Sapdvor: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 143 (Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 302), Grav mgpt rdv dporop 
rpiroy xai omdpov 7 apa 7), but the probability here is that, ddunpdrap 
immediately preceding réy, the latter word was omitted in copying 
by a natural and frequent error of copyists. The words imply 
that ddugjpara dxovowa are possible: contrast Eth. Nic. §. 10. 1135 a 
15-23. For the view expressed in this passage, cp. Plato, Laws 
870: Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 7. ‘I would rather,’ said Dr. Johnson, 
‘have the rod to be the general terror to all to make them lear, 
than tell a child, if you do thus or thus, you will be more esteemed 
than your brothers and sisters.’ For other accounts in the Politics 
and elsewhere of the causes of ad«ia, see note on 1267a 5. Plato 
says of the timocratic State (Rep. 548 C)—&apavécraroy 8 éy airy 
éoriy é& vt pdvov tard rot Gupoesdois xparovvros, diovetxias xai prroripias. 

19. pév is probably not taken up either by dAAd py... ye, 20 OF 
by 8é, 22: it seems here as in 1270a 34 to stand by itself, the 
course of the sentence being broken at adda pip. 

20. GAdos dorw Adyos, 3. 14-17. 

GANA py... ye, ‘but certainly’: cp. 3. 4.1276 b 18, 12774 25, 
and see Ast, Lex. Platon. 3. 103. 

21. ph xabdwep viv. Gittl. ‘intellige xara rd yévos.. Cp. on this 
subject c. 11. 1272 b 38-41. Aristotle appears to have agreed 
with Lysander, if the object of the latter was not, as some thought 
(7 (5). 1. 1301 b 19 8q.), the abolition of the kingship, but the opening 
of it to the best men irrespectively of descent. Lysander’s scheme 
was, according to Ephorus (ap. Plutarch. Lysand. c. 30), os xpq 
rev Eipurevridéev nal "Ayaday ryv Bacidclay adedopévous els pecow Cain 
nal rouicba ri» aipeow éx tay dpicrwy—a sentence continued as 
follows in the version of the same story given in [Plutarch,] 
Apophth. Lac. 229 E sqq. (Lysand. 14), isa pi rox dd’ “HpaxAéous, 
GAN’ olos ‘Hpaxdis 1p dperfj xpwopdveor rd yépas J, 7} Raxeivos els Beep 
ryas ayn. Cp. also Plutarch, Comp. Lysandri et Sullae c. 2. 
Aristotle does not approve of the restriction of the kingship to the 
Heraclids, nor of the mode in which the kings were selected from 
their number. The merits of a father or a family should not help 
the son; his claims should be decided according to the life led by 
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him personally (cp. for Bio» Eth. Nic. 10. 9. 1179 a 18 sq., and for 
xpiveoOau Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 30). Aristotle’s language reminds us 
of the views expressed in the composition of Lysander, the substance 
of which appears to be given in the passage from the Apophtheg- 
mata Laconica quoted above. 

22. Sri Se 6 vowobdrns «7.4. The connexion perhaps is—‘ it is 
impossible to make sure of educating men taken simply on grounds 
of seniority from a given family (1272 b 40) into models of man- 
hood, and this the lawgiver himself seems virtually to admit.’ Tout» 
23, SC. rovs Bacieas. 

24. oupnpecBeurds, i.e. with the kings or one of them. Two 
ephors usually accompanied the king on campaigns, and it is to 
their presence, according to Schémann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 2g0), that 
Aristotle here refers. If so, however, the use of the word cupmspec- 
Bevrds seems strange. It is more likely that Aristotle refers to 
occasions on which the kings were sent on embassies. The 
lawgiver is here viewed as the author of these administrative 
traditions. 

25. cwmpiay evouiLoy ry wed: x.7.A. Contrast c. 2. 1261a 30, 
dcéxep Td ivov rd avtimerorbds cd{a tras wks, and Rhet. 1. 4. 1360a 
19, & yap Tots vépos éoriv 1 cornpia ris médews. 

26. ob nadds 8 ofS2 w.r.A. The defect in the arrangements 
respecting the syssitia here noticed does not seem to have occurred 
to Plato: cp. Laws 842 B. 

28. dd xowvod, ‘at the public expense’: see the references in 
Liddell and Scott s.v. In c. 10, 12724 20 we have éx xowow rpé- 
Gerba: in 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 19, tpehecOar awd ris wédews. For the 
Cretan system, cp. c. 10.1272a128qq. For rj otvodor (‘meeting’ 
or ‘gathering ’), Bonitz (Ind. 731 b 25) compares 4 (7). 12. 1331 b 
10: 8 (6). 4.13194 32. Compare also Plato, Laws 640A, and 
Theaet. 173 D. 

80. xai intensifies opdépa (‘though some citizens are extremely 
poor’ etc.). 

82. BovAerat pév ydp «.7r.A. ‘For he intends’ etc. Cp. c. 6. 
1265 b 408q. The rich are said (Plutarch, Lyc. c. 11) to have 
been violent in their opposition to the institution of syssitia. 

33. xaracxedacpa, ‘device’ perhaps rather than ‘institution’ 
(Lamb. ‘inventum’). Compare the use of the word in 8 (6). 
4. 1319 b 19-30. 

-ylwerac, See note on 12644 14. 

85. Spos Se «.7.X., ‘and this is the traditional standard by which 

participation in the advantages of the constitution is regulated in 
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661 D-662 B. Isocrates had said much the same thing (Panath. 
§§ 187-8, 228). Aristotle virtually repeats the charge in 4 (7). 14. 
1333 b 9: cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 15. 1248b 37 sqq. He finds much 
the same fault with Carthage in c. 11. 1273. a 37 sqq. 

7. tdya8a ta wepipdynra are goods for which the many strive 
(cp. Rhet. 1. 6. 1363 a 8 sqq.), such as wealth, honours, bodily 
pleasures, Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 1168 b 16 sqq. 

9. xahds. Sus.* (Note 3465) compares 4 (7). 1. 1323.4 40. - 

Sn pévros taéra x.t.d. Cp. 4 (7). 15. 13344 40-b 3. 

10. gavdus $2 éxec x.r.A. In this passage the words of Archi- . 
damus (Thuc. 1. 80. 4)—obre év rows Exouer (xpnpara) offre éroipas ex 
rév iier pépopev—seem to be present to the mind of Aristotle. 
Polybius (6. 49. 8 sqq.) draws a contrast between the Lacedae- 
monian and Roman States in this respect. 

ll. otre .. te. ‘Not only is there nothing in the public treasury, 
but they also are slow to pay extraordinary contributions.’ For 
ofre followed by re, cp. c. 10. 1272 b 19 sqq. 

év tw xows, ‘in the public treasury. See Liddell and Scott 
s.v. for this sense of the word; they refer among other passages to 
Thuc. 6. 8. 2, cal wepi ray xpnpdror as ely éroipa ev re rois lepois woAAd 
wal €y Tots Kowois. 

12. dvayxaLopdvorg, ‘though they are compelled’: cp. c. 5.12644 
32 and 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 12. 

13. 8a ydp x.r.A. Here most of the territory is said to belong to 
the citizens. In Plutarch’s life of Lycurgus (c. 8), on the contrary, 
we are told that Lycurgus made gooo lots for the Spartans and 
30,000 for the Perioeci, nor is there anything to show that the 
Spartan lots were larger than the Perioecic. In the division made 
by Agis (Plutarch, Agis c. 8)—4500 Spartan lots against 15,000 for 
Perioecic hoplites—much the same proportion obtains. It is very 
possible (cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307 a 34 sq.) that the portion of Laconia 
belonging to the citizens increased as time went on, and that the 
aim of Agis was to restore what he conceived to have been the 
proportion at the outset. We see that the eleqopai of the State fell 
to a large extent, if not wholly, on land: as to Athens, see Boeckh, 
Publ. Econ. of Athens E. T., p. 506. 

16. thy pev yap x«.t.A. Aristotle here describes the result of the 
lawgiver’s arrangements. 

17. A0xpnpdrous, for the lawgiver has not brought the extrava- 
gant habits of the women, who nevertheless rule their husbands, 
under the control of the State, and he has taught his citizens to 
prefer wealth to virtue (1271 b 7 sqq.). 
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18. taéra ydp «.t.A. The translation probably is, ‘for these 
are the main points for censure,’ not ‘for these are the main 
censures which one may pass upon it’: cp. Demosth. in Lept. 
C. 148, od rovr’ émrmo. It is true that émrmay is used in 12714 
38 with a dative of the thing found fault with, and that Aristotle 
does not seem to use émiryzay with an accusative in this sense 
anywhere else; still we have ray émrtiunOévroy a in c. 11. 
1273a 2 and al émriudpera: roy canay in Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 
I114a 30. 

20. The similarity of the Cretan institutions to those of the 
Lacedaemonian State must have been early recognized, for 
Herodotus found the belief prevailing among the Lacedaemonians 
that Lycurgus had derived his institutions from Crete (Hdt. 1. 65). 
Plato in the Republic (544 C) classes the Cretan and Lacedae- 
monian constitutions together as timocracies and makes the same 
description serve for both (547A sqq.). And so again in the 
Laws the chief interlocutor draws little or no distinction between 
the constitutions under which his Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
comrades live; he applies the same criticisms to both (631 B sqq., 
634, 635 sqq., 780 E sqq.). He finds in the one constitution no 
less than in the other a mixture of monarchy, or authoritative 
government, with democracy, or the principle of freedom; both 
are constitutions in the truest sense of the word, inasmuch as 
they are framed with a view to the common good, whereas in 
many States part of the citizens are slaves to the rest. It is as 
hard to decide with regard to the constitution of Cnosus as it is 
with regard to the Lacedaemonian constitution, whether it is 
a democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, or kingship (712 E). Not 
only Plato, but Xenophon, Ephorus, and Callisthenes are said by 
Polybius (6. 45 sq.) to have treated the Cretan and Lacedaemonian 
constitutions as the same, and we see from Strabo, p. 481 sq., 
that Ephorus did in fact trace many resemblances between them, 
though he mentioned certain customs as peculiar to Crete (Strab. p. 
483) and also spoke of the Lacedaemonians as having ‘ perfected’ 
the Cretan institutions, which implies that they had altered them to 
a certain extent. He describes how Cretan freedom was guaranteed 
by the unanimity and valour which were the fruits of the con- 
stitution, in language which contrasts strangely with Aristotle's 
remark, od{era: da rdv réwov, and with his reference to intervals of 
civil discord during which the Cretan States were at the mercy of 
any one who chose to assail them. Ephorus probably wrote, as 
Plato certainly did, before the raid of Phalaecus (345 Bc.) had 
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revealed the weakness of the Cretan laws, whereas Aristotle wrote 
after it. It is perhaps for this reason that Aristotle is far more 
alive than Plato or Ephorus to the differences between the Cretan 
and the Lacedaemonian constitution. So far indeed as deviations 
from the best constitution are concerned, he agrees that the same 
criticisms are applicable to both (c. 11. 1273 a 2 sq.), but while in 
the chapters on the Lacedaemonian and Carthaginian constitutions 
he inquires how far the lawgiver has succeeded in his design of 
constructing an dpioroxparia, he seems to think it hardly worth 
while to raise this question as to the Cretan constitution; the 
doubt is rather whether it is a legally ordered constitution at all. 
Still there seem to have been points in which the Cretan laws were 
superior to the Lacedaemonian. The freedom of the Cretan 
States from troubles with their serfs appears indeed to have been 
no more than a happy accident. But the Cretan syssitia were 
better organized than the Lacedaemonian, for the citizens were 
not expected to contribute a quota to them, and poverty cost no 
man his rights under the constitution. No fear can have been 
felt in Crete of a paucity of citizens, for while in the Lacedae- 
monian State rewards were given to the father of more than two 
sons, the Cretan lawgiver discouraged large families. The 
Cretan women, again, though Plato speaks of them in the Laws 
(780 E sqq.) as equally dsopodéryro with the Spartan, seem to 
have been less indulged, for dowries were limited in amount to 
half a son’s share (see above on 1270a 21), and, at Gortyna at 
any rate, certain important portions of the inheritance were 
reserved for sons and could not pass to daughters (see below on 
1272a 17). If in the Lacedaemonian State the caprice of 
testators was, as Aristotle implies, among the causes which led to 
the concentration of the land in a few hands, Gortyna would 
seem to have had nothing to fear on this score, for there is no 
indication in the fragment which we possess of its laws that wills 
were known there (Biicheler und Zitelmann, Das Recht von 
Gortyn, p. 134). The inheritor of an heiress, again, unlike his 
Spartan compeer, had no right to give her in marriage to any one 
he pleased: if he were unwilling to marry her, the right to her 
hand passed to the next in succession (Bticheler und Zitelmann, 
p- 1g1 sq.). How far Crete had its reward in a comparatively 
even distribution of landed property, we are hardly in a position to 
say; the language of Polybius (6. 46. r) points the other way, at 
any rate as to his own time. A further fact may be noted to 
the credit of the Cretan States, that though, unlike the Lace- 
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evidently reproduce passages of Ephorus: see Ephor. Fragm. 61 
(Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 249):— 

Iperovs 8¢ Kpyrds dacs ris “EAAnvis 

dp£ae Gadarrys, ds re ynrwridas 

médes xaracxeiv, ds re xal ovvoxioa (cp. 1271 b 38) 

aitéy “Eqopos ecipnxev, elvat ‘nol re 

éravupoy ri» yyocoy awd Kpnrés rivos, 

rou 3} yevopevou Baciwéws aurdyGovos* 

wAovy judpas dwéxew 8¢ rhs Aaxwomeyns (cp. 1271 b 35). 
The statements of Diodorus 5. 78. 3-4 seem to be based on the 
same passage of Ephorus. I have not observed that any com- 
mentator has pointed out its resemblance to the passage 1271 b 
35 Sqq- 

mdpeyyvs. Ephorus, according to Polybius (6. 45: cp. 6. 46. 
9 sq.), treated the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions as 
identical. Polybius says the same thing less emphatically of 
Xenophon, Callisthenes, and Plato. 

Zl. pixpad pev od xetpoy, e.g. the syssitia. 

iitrov yAaupas, ‘ with less neatness of finish,’ explained by frro» 
dnpOpera, 24. It is an exception to the general rule, when Charon- 
das is found, c. 12. 1274) 7, to be ry axpiBeig rar wduow yAadupe- 
repos xal ray viv vopoberav. 

22. Adyerar, by Herodotus (1. 65), who says that according to 
the Lacedaemonians themselves Lycurgus derived his laws from 
Crete (contrast Plato, Laws 624 A), whereas others ascribed them 
to the counsels of the Pythia; and by Ephorus, as we have 
seen, who appears to have blended the two accounts and to have 
traced the institutions to Crete, though he adds that Lycurgus 
promulgated them as proceeding from the Delphian Apollo 
(Strabo, pp. 481-2). Xenophon (Rep. Lac. c. 8. 5) and Plato 
(Laws 624 A: 632D: 634A: contrast Minos 318C sq.) say 
nothing of the derivation from Crete (Trieber, Forschungen p. 73 
sq.). Isocrates boldly alleges that Lycurgus borrowed from 
Thesean Athens (Panath. §§ 152-3), but this is only ‘his way.’ 
On cal... d¢, ‘and also,’ see Liddell and Scott 8¢ iii, and cp. Pol. 3. 
16. 12874 7. 

24. Frrov BifjpOpwrat, ‘less elaborated,’ ‘less fully worked out mn 
detail’: cp. Oecon. 1. 3. 1343 b 16. The word is sometimes used 
of the change of an embryo into a fully articulated animal—e. g. 
in Hist. An. 7. 3. 583 b 23: so dsapOpoty in Probl. 3. 31. 875 b 22 
is replaced by dcaxpiBovr, 24 (nxpiBeaxévar 8¢ rovs Irapridras is the 
expression used by Ephorus, ap. Strab. p. 481): cp. de Gen. An. 
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1. 17. 721 b 34, ovyxeyupdvoy nal ob SinpOpwpevoy rd ypduza, and Eth. 
Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 22, ddfee 8 ay rravris elvas mpoayayeiy xal d:apOpdcas 
ra Kad@s eyovra ty weptypady, Kat 6 xpdvos ray roovrey eiperis 
cuvepyis dyads elvat, which confirms what is here said as to the 
difference between that which is earlier in date and that which is 
later. 

25. thy émtpoweiav. Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296.4 20, ov ydp fw Baoweds. 
However, the guardianship after the birth of Charilaus was ad- 
mitted by some who, like Ephorus (Strabo p. 482), held that 
Lycurgus was king till Charilaus was born. 

Xapit\dou. See critical note. 

26. xatakiwev. Cp. Andoc. c. Alcib. c. 17, xarédure rd epyor. 

27. 8d thy ovyyévesay, i.e. the relationship of Lyctus, a Laconian 
colony in Crete, to its mother-city. The same expression is used 
in I. 2. 1252 b a1 8q., and probably of the same relation. Strabo 
(p. 476) found Averos the name of the city in Homer, but he writes 
it himself Avrros (cp. svrri=vvueri in the Law of Gortyna, col. 2. 14), 
and this is the form used on coins and in inscriptions (Bursian, 
Geogr. von Griechenland, 2. 569. 3). On its remarkable situation 
commanding the one zig-zag track which leads from its fertile plain 
to the mountain-pastures, see Bursian ibid. p. 570. Avrros is ‘Cretan 
for tymhés’ (Liddell and Scott, s. v.). 

80. 8d nai viv werd. Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329 b 16, 8d nad viv ers 
vay ax’ dxelvou rivés ypevras Trois ovoctrioss nai rév wdyow dvioss, and see 
vol. i. Appendix E (p. 575, note 2). For rév airév rpémoy, cp. 3. 
3. 1276 2 13, elrep ody cal Snpoxparovvrai ries xara roy rpdmoy Tovroy. 

81. és xatacxeudcarros, ‘their view being that’ etc. 

82. Sone? 8° 4 vijcos x.t.A. What follows down to Kdpixor (40) is 
evidently taken from Ephorus: this is clear from the lines of Scym- 
nus Chius quoted above. The passage may be an interpolation, 
but it is more probable that it was placed where it stands by the 
hand of Aristotle himself, who has already drawn largely in this 
chapter from Ephorus, and may well have added it in order to 
show that there was nothing improbable in the view that the Lace- 
daemonians owed their famous laws to Crete. Crete, he in effect 
says, though now so out of the world, is. well adapted by nature 
for supremacy over the Greek race, for it commands the Aegean 
sea, round which the Greek race is planted. This the Lace- 
daemonian king Agis III saw, when in s.c. 333 in preparation 
for an attack on the power of Macedon he despatched his brother 
Agesilaus to secure Crete. 

xai before pis rhy dpyxyy is translated by Sus. ‘also,’ not ‘ both,” 
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and he is probably right. For wepuséva spds, cp. Rhet. 1. 5. 1361 
b 10 sq. 

84. adoy ... Ty Paddeon, ‘the sea as a whole’ (see above on 
I. 4. 1253 b 33). What sea, however, is referred to? Evidently 
9 ‘EAAnnx; 6ddaoca, if we compare the lines of Scymnus Chius 
quoted above on 1271 b 20, with which cyeddy ray “EA rvow xr, 
34, agrees, and # “EAAnyuxy Gddagoa would seem to be the Aegean 
(‘the sea by the Greeks familiarly called their own, Thirlwall, 
Hist. of Greece, 1. 2), not the Mediterranean: cp. Thuc. 1. 4, 
and Plutarch, Eumenes c. 19, dros pydeis atray eis Maxe8oviay dress 
pydd dWeras ry ‘EAAnuxiy Oddarray. The explanation dwéye ydp 
n.rX., 35, seems to suggest a reference to the Aegean. We find, 
in fact, that Eudoxus placed Crete in the Aegean (Strabo p. 474), 
a view to which Strabo objects. For the connexion of empire in 
Greece with the sea, cp. Thuc. 1.15. Ephorus (Fr. 67: Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 254) praised Boeotia for being rpeédAarros and 
pronounced it well-adapted for hegemony. So in Pol. 4 (7). 6. 
1327 b 4 an adequate fleet is considered essential for hegemony 
over other States. 

éwixevras, ‘lies close to,’ perhaps with some notion of command- 
ing or dominating: cp. Polyb. 1. 42. 6, and §. 44. 4, 5, ewixecras 
8¢ nal xparei réy xadovpévay Kacrioy mudev. 

85. dwéxe: ydp «1.A. ‘From the isle of Cythera, which is parted 
by a narrow channel from Laconia, the snowy summits of the 
Cretan Ida are clearly visible, and from them the eye can probably 
reach the Rhodian Atabyrus and the mountains of Asia Minor’ 
(Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 1. 2). Cp. Diod. 5. 59. 2, Asds lepdv rou 
mpocayopevopévov "AraBupiou .. . xeisevow eri rivos tWnAns dxpas, dp’ hs 
farw aopay ri» Kpyrnv. This temple was in Rhodes. 

89. 7) sneXig, also an island. 

40. dvddoyov, here an adverb: see on this word Liddell and 
Scott, and Bon. Ind. 48a 51 sqq. The Cretan institutions are 
said to be ‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian, whereas in c. 11. 
1272 b 33 sqq. some of the Carthaginian institutions are said to 
be ‘analogous, and others ‘similar’ (xapawAnowa) to the Lacedae- 
monian. Things may be ‘analogous’ without being ‘alike’ (Hist. 
An. 2. 1. 497 b 33: de Part. An. 1. 4. 6442 16 sqq.: see Bon. 
Ind. 48a 46), but here a certain amount of likeness is no doubt 
implied; still ‘analogous’ is probably a less strong word than 
‘ similar.’ 

q Kparixt rdéfis. Not only rijs wodcreias 9 raéis, 1272. 4, but 
-the whole body of Cretan institutions (see above on 1269 a 9). 
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4l. yewpyodol te ydp x.r.4. On the importance of this severance 
between the military and cultivating classes, which was common to 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States and also to Egypt, see 4 (7). 
10. 1329a 408qq. Here as there the syssitia are mentioned in 
immediate connexion with it, perhaps as an institution tending to 
mark off soldiers from cultivators (cp. Hdt. 1. 65, where syssitia are 
included under ra és méAeyov éxovra). Compare Strabo, p. 542, 
efpnras 8€ cal rovro, drt mp@ros Thy ‘Hpdxdeay xrivayres MiAnoros rovs Mapi- 
ayduvovs elAwrevecy nvdyxagay rovs mpoxaréyovras roy rérov, Gove Kat 
mmpdoxecbas on’ abray, pi eis rv imepopiay 3é (ovpPivas yap ent rovrois), 
xabdsep Kpnoi pew eOnrevey ) Mvga xadoupérn cuvodos, Gerradois dé of 
Llevéoras. 

4. én 8e rijs wodtrelas 4 refi (sc. Zyes dxdAcyor), See note on 1272a. 
1264 b 31. 

of pev ydp épopo. «.r.A. Trieber (Forschungen, p. go n.) justly 
remarks that Aristotle seems to be in conflict with himself, when he 
derives the ephorship from Crete as if it had been introduced by 
Lycurgus, while nevertheless he ascribes its institution to Theopom- 
pus (7 (5). 11. 1313a 25 sq.), unless indeed he supposes that 
Theopompus also borrowed from Crete. The functions of the 
cosmi do not seem to have been quite the same as those of the 
ephors, for they commanded the troops on a campaign (1272 a 9), 
which the ephors did not. 

8. too, ‘correspond to’: cp. dwidoyory, 1271 b 40. Cp. Soph. 
O. T. 845, 1498, and see Prof. Jebb’s notes. Cp. also Lysias Or. 
19. 36. 

Baotdefa 82 x.7.4. Aristotle goes on to mention other similarities 
between the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions. Kingship 
once existed in Crete, as it still does in the Lacedaemonian State, 
and the popular assembly in Crete is like the Lacedaemonian. 
Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 1. 285) thinks that Aristotle probably 
‘has the age of Minos in his view,’ but, as he points out, Herodotus 
mentions (4. 154) a King of Axus in Crete as grandfather of the 
founder of Cyrene according to the Cyrenean tradition. We 
are perhaps in the region of fable when we read in Diodorus 
(5.59. 1) the moving history of ‘ Althaemenes, son of Catreus, king 
of the Cretans,’ and still more when we mount up to the autoch- 
thonous King Cres mentioned in the lines of Scymnus Chius. For 
arpérepoy pev answered by efra, see Bon. Ind. s.v. eira. 

ll. nupia 8 odSevds «.7.4. With the passage before us should be 
compared Aristot. Fragm. 493. 1558b 9 (Plut. Lycurg. c. 6)— 
for what Plutarch here says may well be based on the Aaxedatpoviow 
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Hodsreia of Aristotle, whom he mentions by name shortly before— 
rou 8€ nAnOovs dbpocbévros elxeiy pév obderi yoopny rav Drwov édeiro, 
civ 3 bird ray yepdvray Kal riv Baciéwy mporebsicay emixpivas xupios fy 
é Snpos, and also Pol. 2. 11. 1273a 9, 4 & a» eiodépwow obros 
(i.e. the Carthaginian Suffetes and senators), ob daxotoa: pévoy 
amodiddacs re Snup ra dofayra rois dpxovow, GAAd xipros xpivew eit 
nat rp BovAropévp rois elodepopevos ayreswely eLeoriv, Swep ev rais 
érépais wodsrelas ov« fore (i.e. in the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
constitutions). It is not quite clear whether éwep—éorw refers to 
both «xvpeo—eloi and r@ Bovroperp—tfeorw, or only to the latter 
clause. We have, however, a definite intimation in the passage 
before us that the only power possessed by the assembly in Crete 
was that of confirming the resolutions of the senators and cosmi 
(cp. Polyb. 22. 15. 1 [21. 32. 1, Hultsch], referred to by Liddell 
and Scott 8. v. cvvemeypnpi{o—ddfavros 8¢ rq ovvedpiy xai rou Snpov 
cuvensynhicarros, dxupmbn ra xara ras Siadtces). It might probably 
withhold that confirmation, and most authorities think that, if it 
did so, the resolution laid before it remained without legal force, 
but Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 221) thinks otherwise, and there is 
much to be said for his view, if we take éwep—<¢orw to refer to 
xupior xpivew eici as well as to rq BovAopémp—étteorw. In any case 
the fact that it was not open to any member of the assembly 
who pleased to speak against the proposals of the senate and 
cosmi—whether any one at all was empowered to do so, we 
are not distinctly told, though we gather that any member who 
pleased might speak in support of them—must have tended to 
make a refusal to confirm an event of rare occurrence. Still 
the rights of the members of the assembly in Crete were in this 
matter of speaking the same as those possessed by the mem- 
bers of the Lacedaemonian assembly, and that the Lacedaemonian 
assembly possessed real authority we see from such passages as 
Thuc. 1. 87: Xen. Hell. 2. 2. 19: Plutarch, Ages. c. 6. The 
various ways of limiting the powers of the popular assembly are 
described in 6 (4). 14. 1298b 26sqq. One of them is 4 raira 
Ynhiferbas rav Shpow fh pnder evavriov roic elodepopevors, a plan not 
very unlike the Cretan. In some States no such thing as a 
popular assembly existed (3. 1. 1275 b 7). The Speaker of the 
‘English House of Commons of 1593 in answer to his request for 
liberty of speech, was told that it is granted, ‘ but not to speak every 
one what he listeth or what cometh into his brain to utter; their 
privilege was Ay or No’ (Acland and Ransome, Political History 
of England, p. 82). 
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12. peév ody here, as in c. 6. 1265a 10 and c. 11. 1273 a 2, 
introduces a transition from description to criticism: we have 
been told that the syssitia and cosmi in Crete correspond to the 
Lacedaemonian syssitia and ephors, but now we learn that while 
the organization of the Cretan syssitia is better than that of the 
Lacedaemonian, the Board of Cosmi is a less satisfactory insti- 
tution even than the ephorate. The sentence introduced by pé» od» 
is repeated in 26, and then the answering 8¢ comes in 28. 

15. vépos, ‘a law’: see above on 1270 b 3. 

16. wpdrepov, c. 9. 1271 a 26-37. 

Kowordpas, SC. Tra ray cvocirioy fxet: ‘the syssitia are*placed on a 
more public footing’: cp. c. 9. 1271. 28, @e: yap amd xowwov paddov 
civas rv ovvodov, Kabdmep év Kpnry, and below 12724 20, dor’ éx 
xowod rpéhecOa wdvras. Ephorus had already mentioned that the 
Cretan syssitia were maintained at the public expense (ap. Strab. 
p. 480)—rovs 8¢ redeious dv rois cvocirics A xadovow dvdpeia ovecireiy, 
Gros rav icwy perdoxouy Trois evrdpos ol meverrepor Snpooig rpepdpevos 
(cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1263 b 40 sq.)—but whether he also stated that this 
was otherwise in the Lacedaemonian State, we do not know. In 
Crete we see that the provision for the syssitia was put on a level 
with that for the worship of the gods and the public liturgies. 

17. ‘For from the whole of the agricultural produce and live 
stock raised on the public land and the tributes rendened by the 
serfs one part is assigned for the service of the gods and the dis- 
charge of the public liturgies, and the other for the syssitia.’ For 
the order of ray ywopuévey xapréy re nai Booxnpdrov éx trav dnpociap, 
cp. de Part. An, 4. 10. 690 a 23, rd éxAcitroy Gorades ex rod wodds: 4. 
1.676b 15, dea ras eipnuévas arias mpérepov. For ras xowds Aecrovp- 
yias, cp. Rhet. ad Alex. 3. 14244 23, rois 8€ rAovrotow els ras rowas 
Aeroupyias éxovciay dracay gidroripiay eymoijowow. It would seem 
that the liturgies, elsewhere borne by rich men, were undertaken in 
Crete by the State. Compare Aristotle’s own arrangement as to 
the public land (4 (7). 10. 13304 9 sqq.), which is not very dis- 
similar from the Cretan, though no provision is made for the 
liturgies, many of which he would be glad to abolish (8 (6). 5. 
1320 b 38q.). The scheme for the division of the produce adopted 
in Plato’s Laws 847 E is said to ‘approach near to that sanctioned 
by the Cretan law,’ but it is not easy to combine it with that 
described here. It is enough to say, with Thirlwall (Hist. of Greece, 
1. 288), of Dosiadas’ account (ap. Athen. Deipn. p. 143) of the syssitia 
at Lyctus, that the system which prevailed at Lyctus seems to have 
been different from that which Aristotle here describes as obtaining 
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note on Laws 677 E, and also the note of Mr. Purves (Selections 
from Plato, p. 376), to whose references may be added Plutarch de 
Facje in Orbe Lunae c. 25. 940 C, gvigaro per "Horlodos, eiray 
Oud doov ey paddyy Te Kai soporshe pey’ Svevap, 

toyp 3 éppavy mapecyev "Excpevidns, didatas ort peeps wavranaow fj 
vos trexxavpare (wruped nal cuvéyes Td (Gov, dv soov édaias ptyebos 
AdBy, pntensas ers rpopis Sedpevov. It is possible that Aristotle here 
includes the invention of Epimenides among the expedients which 
he ascribes to the Cretan lawgiver. At any rate, Crete seems to have 
given birth to, or derived from Egypt (Diod. 1. 82. 2), an idea which 
came to be widely diffused in Greece. The object of the original 
lawgiver probably was to make hardy soldiers of his Cretans (cp. 
Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 43, where we are told that Cyrus, in the case of 
those whom he destined for slavery, émepéAero Gras pyre dotros pyre 
dworoi more frawro AevOepiov Evexa pedernuareyv): it is hardly likely 
that he shared the mystical and ascetic tendency of Epimenides, 
still less that he found the virtues in a spare diet which Xenophon 
and others attributed to it. To them scanty food meant scanty 
weprrapara, and scanty mepirrdpara meant freedom from disease : 
thus the Persians of the Cyropaedia owed it, we are told, to the scan- 
tiness of their food that they rarely needed to spit or to blow their 
noses (Cyrop. 1.2.16: 8.8. 8-9) : cp. Plutarch de Sanitate Tuenda 
C. 14, padtora 8¢ rpodais xexpnpevous éuSpiOéce xa npewderw F sroixi ass, 
dAcyootreiy, kal pndev Urodimeiy teptrrapatos wAnOos ev rH Topats: SO 
too Dicaearchus ap. Porphyr. de Abstinentia 4. 2 (ed. Nauck, p. 158. 
14 8qq.: Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 233-4), and Porphyry in the 
account of the Essenes which he gives on Josephus’ authority (de 
Abstin. 4. 13, p. 174. 21 sqq. ed. Nauck: Bernays, Theophrastos’ 
Schrift tiber Frémmigkeit, p. 155). Compare also [Aristot.] Probl. 
1. 46. 865 a 1, Gre rov voceiv airtoy mepirraparos wAnOos, rovro 8é 
yiverat jvixa tpopis trepBor) f wévov évdaa: Theopomp. Fr. 57 
(Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 286). Aristotle himself holds that luxuri- 
ous living accelerates puberty (Phys. 5. 6. 230b 1, avfjoes al 
Tay raxv du rpudiy iBovrev). Thus the transition from ¢dcyoorria 
to checks on qodvrexvia is easy. Aristotle’s dpos, however, is not 
yricxpws, but cappdrws al dhevdepios ... Civ (c. 6. 1265 a 29 Sqq.: 
4 (7). §- 1326 b 30 sqq.); he is for avoiding either extreme. 

23. xat wpds «7.4. Cp. Ephor. ap. Strab. p. 482, yapeiw per dua 
mayres dvayxa{ovrat map avrois of xara roy aurdy xpérov éx tis rey raldoy 
dyéAns éxxpibévres, obx evOis 8 dyovrat map’ éavrovs ras yaunbeicas 
maidas, GAN’ érdy fdn diouwely ixavat dos ra wep) rovs ofkovs, and see 
Gilbert, Gr. Staatsalt. 2. 223 sq., who refers to Heraclid. Pont. De 
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Rebuspubl. 3. 3 sud fin. (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 211). Aristotle 
approves the end (cp. 4 (7). 16. 1335 a 36-b 2), but not the means 
used in Crete, for though the discussion on this point is post- 
poned, his judgment is not doubtful. Contrast the law of the Lace- 
daemonian State which encouraged srodurenia (c. 9. 1270b 1 sqq.). 

24. wowhoas, Cp. droince, c. 12. 1274b 7. For moi in the 
sense of ‘constituere, sancire legibus,’ see Sturz, Lex. Xenoph. 
s.v., P 29. 

26. In place of &8é Sus.** following Lambinus reads 8%, but 
compare 7 (5). 10. 1311 a 8, ore 8 4 rupawis Exet naxd nai rd ry 
Snpoxparias xal ra tris dAcyapyxlas, pavepdy. 

28. 8é answers to pér ody, 12. 

29. yivoyras, ‘are elected’: cp. ywouévwy, 36, and c. 9. 1270 b 8. 

80. cuphéper mpds thy wodcteiay, ‘is of advantage in relation to 
the constitution’ (explained by BovAera: pévew ry modcreiav, 33): 
cp. c. 6. 1265 b 25, ouphépec apes olxovopiay, and see Bon. Ind. 
719 a 35 Sqq. 

35. wepi dv x.t.4. The third of these criticisms, that relating to 
‘rule exercised without the check of law,’ reminds us of Aristotle’s 
remark as to the Lacedaemonian Ephors (c. 9. 1270 b 28 sqq.), 
that they ‘judge without the check of law,’ while his first and 
second criticisms repeat those which he has passed on the Lace- 
daemonian Senators (c. 9. 1270 b 38 sqq.), but to refer » both 
to the Cosmi and to the Senators makes the sentence read awk- 
wardly, and it is more likely that Aristotle is here speaking of the 
Senators only, though he has not said of the Lacedaemonian 
Senators that they ‘rule without the check of law.’ For this 
expression, which is not quite the same as ‘judge without the 
check of law,’ cp. 3. 15. 1286a 12. Demosthenes (in Lept. 
c. 107) speaks of the Lacedaemonian Senator as 8eondrms ray 
nohdov. We see that while the magistracy of the Cosmi is more 
defective than the Ephorate, the Cretan Senate may be character- 
ized in the same way as the Lacedaemonian. For ysvopever 36, 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 5, rods év rais dpyais ywopevous. 

40. ‘ De otdév rs v. Jacobs. ad Achill. Tat. p. 728’ (Géttl.). See 
critical note. For the happy results which follow when office is 
not a source of gain, see 7 (5). 8. 1308b 31 sqq., and Isocr. 
Panath. § 145, who speaks of rd Anppara 7a eibiopéva Sidocba rais 
Gpxais. 

41. domep. Cp. c. 9g. 1269 b 38. 

wéppw ye «.7.A. Aristotle probably regarded Persia or the Greek 
States of the mainland of Europe and Asia as the most likely 
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sources of corruption (cp. Hdt. 5. 51): the Greek islands were 
usually poor (Isocr. Paneg. § 132: cp. also Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 12, 
ola 6a 3¢ diprou Gre ral Bacwde’s b Hepody ov vncous GAN’ fretpov xaprrov- 
pevos mAovotbraros dyOpdrwy ecriv). In cities like Athens corrupting 
agencies might no doubt be found within the State: cp. Aristot. 
Fragm. 371. 1540 a 178q. (Harpocr. s. v. dexd{wv), "ApsororéAns 8 év 
"AOnvaioy modireig “Avutdy nas xaradeiéac rd Sexafew ra Sxaornpia. 
Has Aristotle the passage before us (cp. also 1272 b 17) in his 
mind, when he says in 7 (5). 8. 1308 a 24, a@{ovra 8° al moXireiat 
ov pdvoy 8h rd mdppew etvas raw ScapGecpdvrav, GAX’ éviore xa ba Td éyyus? 
If so, he uses d&a6elpew in a different sense from that in which he 
uses it in 1272 b 1. 

1. ris dpaptias tadrns, i.e. the restriction of the offices of 1272b, 
Cosmus and Senator to certain families, notwithstanding the large- 
ness of their powers. 

2. od wohstix) GANA BuvacreuTixy}. Cp. 10, and 4 (7). 2. 1324b 
26, was yap dy ein rovro roAcrixdy fh vopoberindy, 3 ye py de vdpspor €or ; ob 
yopipow Se rd pi) pdvow Sixaiws GAAG Kal ddixws dpyew, xpareiy 3’ Fore Kal 
pi 8ixaios. The remedy employed involves a resort to arbitrary 
measures on the part of a handful of powerful men quite out of 
character with a constitution governed by law: hence it is duva- 
arevrixn, for a duvacreia is the tyranny of a handful, as the rupawic 
is the tyranny of one man and the extreme democracy the tyranny 
of the Many (6 (4). 14. 1298 a 31 sq.), and tyranny is least of all 
a constitution (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 29). See below on 10. 

4. adbréyv, ‘their colleagues themselves, whom one would least 
expect to do such a thing. 

éfeor. 8¢ «7.4. It would seem that not only might individual 
cosmi resign before the expiration of their term of office, but that 
the cosmi might resign in a body, thus leaving the State without 
cosmi. Apart from this, however, Aristotle objects to the magis- 
trate resigning in the midst of his term, for, as he says inc. 9. 
1271 a 11, Set eal BovAduevor nal py) Bovddpevow dpyew roy agcov ris 
dpxijs. Possibly, however, resignation before the close of the official 
term was not usually allowed in Greece. It seems to have been 
allowed at Rome (Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht 1. 508 sqq.: 
Dict. of Greek and Roman Antiquities, art. Magistratus, p. 724 a). 

6. Congreve, followed by Welldon, would read 8€ in place of 87, 
but perhaps 87 is defensible (it is the reading of all the MSS. and 
the Vet. Int.). ‘As the present method leads to violence and 
other inconveniences, it is therefore better to regulate the matter 
by law.’ 
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7. ob yap dogadds 6 xavdv. Cp. 3. 15. 1286a 178q.: Eth. 
Nic. 5. 10. 1134a 35: Hyperid. Or. Fun. col. 9. 23 sqq. (p. 63 
Blass). Aristotle may possibly here have in his mind a familiar 
line from the Peirithous of Euripides (Fr. 600 Nauck), which seems 
also to be present to his memory in 3. 16. 1287 b 6 sq.: 

Tpémos é€ort xpnorés dodadéorepos vopov. 

8. 1d rijs dxoopias x.7.X., ‘the way the great men have of declaring 
an abeyance of the magistracy of the Cosmi’: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307b 18, 
duvacrelay Trav émyeipnoayray vewrepifey. "“Axoopia is formed on the 
model of dvapxia, ‘the abeyance of the archonship,’ Xen. Hell. 2. 
3.1. I have retained in the text the reading of 1%, but not without 

- much hesitation. 1} read mdyrov 8¢ havAdraroy rd ris dxooplas, dy 
xabioraos modAdats Gray pr dicas BovAwrras Sovvar rav duvacrav. This 
is unintelligible without Coray’s slight emendation of ot & for éra», 
but with this it is certainly smoother Greek, though perhaps not 
more Aristotelian, than the reading of 1%. But all the MSS. and 
also the Vet. Int. have éray. As to the reading of I’ ra» dusacrap, 
perhaps we rather expect to hear of dueroi than dusdcra, notwith- 
standing évvaorevrun, 3. The Cretan constitution is not pro- 
nounced to be a duvacreia padAop till 10, and even then is probably 
regarded rather as a virtual, than as an actual, dvvacreita. The 
mention of duxdoras no doubt makes the inference that the con- 
stitution is a duvacreia easy : perhaps indeed it makes it too easy. 
For if Aristotle had already spoken of 8vsdora, he would hardly 
need to draw the inference that the Cretan constitution approaches 
a duvacreia, as he does in 1272b9 sq. We find a reference to 
duvvaroi in Crete in the account of Ephorus ap. Strab. p. 483, 
ras & dyéAas cuvayovow of émibayecraro: ray maidev xal duvareraros, 
Cretan methods remind us of the ‘ liberum veto’ of Poland. They 
far transcend the turbulence of medieval Genoa (Machiavelli, 
History of Florence, p. 211 E. T. Bohn). 

10. o& wodtteia, because a constitution is not compatible with 
these moments of surrender to the will of powerful individuals : cp. 
6 (4). 4. 12928 32, Grov yap pi vdpos dpxovew, oix gore sroXsrela. 
Intentionally or not, Aristotle negatives here the remark of the 
Athenian interlocutor of the Laws (712 E) to Cleinias the Cretan and 
Megillus the Lacedaemonian—¢érres ydp, & dpurros, srodsrevéoy peréxere” 
ds d€ mvopdxaper vu, obx elo srodireias. A dvvacreia is thus described in 
Pol. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b g—reraprov 8 [el8os ddcyapxias], Sray trdpyy ré re 
viv dexbév (i. €. Gray mais dvri marpis eloly), wait dpxy pi) 6 wpos dAX’ ol 
dpxovres’ xai dorw dvriorpodos airy ¢v rais bAsyapxias Sowep § rupavvis 
ey ais povapyiats nal mepi hs reAevruias efrapyev Squoxparias dy rais dnpo- 
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rparias’ ra) radovos 01) riy rovavryy Cdcyapyxiay duvacrelay: cp. 6 (4). 6. 
1293 a 30, Gray d€ #8n TOAD Umepreivwc: rais ovciass Kal rais moAUdiAias, 
€yyts 7 rovavrn Suvacreia povapyias coriv, nal xipios yivovras of arOpanros 
GAN’ ovx 6 »éyos. Aristotle holds that the Cretan constitution is 
rather 4 éuvacreia than a constitution regulated by law, because, 
though in its ordinary course the magistrates are appointed by 
election, and the popular assembly possesses certain rights of a 
definite, though narrow, kind, and so far the constitution does not 
resemble a évuvacreia, it is subject to intervals of license, in which 
the will of a few powerful individuals overmasters all law. 

ll. eleiOacr 8é «.r.X. We see from the passages quoted in the 
preceding note that Aristotle regards a dvvacteia as ‘near to 
monarchy,’ and now we are told that the leading men form follow- 
ings for themselves by breaking up the demos and their friends 
into factions, and so set up a monarchy (cp. 6 (4). 12. 1297 a 8, 
tay ras dptoroxpariuds BovAopérwy sroceiv woNereias), just as Peisistratus 
did according to Herodotus (Hdt. 1. 59, 8s cracia{dvray réy rapddov 
kat ray éx rou wediov "AGnvaioy . . . karapporncas rhy rupavvida, Fyepe 
tpirn» ordow). As to d&adapuPadvorres (‘dividing into parties’), cp. 8 
(6). 5. 1320b 8, darapBdvovras rots dwdpous, and 6 (4). 11. 12968 
10, dv 8€ rais puxpais paddy re Siadafeiv eis dvo wdvras wr. With 
this picture of Cretan feuds compare Polyb. 4. 53. 5, ¢yyenouevns 32 
Grrorspias de ray ruydvray, Srep Cos orl Kpneiv, éoraciacay spos rove 
dddovse. 

18. 73 rovodrov, ‘the state of things just described.’ For the 
thought here expressed, cp. c. 11. 1272 b 30-33, where the absence 
of ordois and of any ripayvos is said to be onpetoy wodtreias ouvreray- 
pens, and Thuc. 1. 18. 1, 9 yap Aaxedaipov . .. ésl wdctovor by toper 
xpévoy oragidcaca, Guws éx madaordrov Kai ebvounOn xal ael arvpd» 
peuros hy. 

15. dors 8 dwexivBuvog x.t.d. ‘A State in this condition’ (subject 
to intervals of non-existence) ‘is in peril, as’ (or ‘if’) ‘those who 
wish to attack it are also able to do so.’ Stahr, however, translates, 
‘fauft derselbe (Staat) Gefahr, jedem der ihn angreifen will und 
kann zur Beute zu werden,’ but in the absence of other instances 
of this use of émxivduvos with a genitive it is hardly safe to interpret 
the passage thus. 

17. elpnrar, 12724 41. 

od{era:, sc. % wéAus, for Aristotle seems to forget that he is 
speaking not of one State, but of the many States of Crete. 

fevnAacias plural, as usual. ‘Distance has produced the effect 
of a law expelling foreigners.’ Hoeck (Kreta 3. 442 8qq.) illus- 
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pddiora 8 dua «.7.0., ‘but so far as the Carthaginian consti- 
tution can be said to resemble any other, it comes nearest in some 
points at least to the Laconian.’ Cp. cvveyyis ras, 27. 

26. adras: ydp al wodtretac tpeis. For the order, which is quite 
regular, see note on 12694 23. The Cretan constitution is now 
brought in, which had already been said to be the model on 
which the Lacedaemonian was framed. | 

29. The older editors place a full stop after Kapyn8oviay (as do 
Bernays and Susemihl), whereas Bekker places only a comma 
there, thus making avrois, 30, refer to all three States. There is 
something to be said in favour of Bekker’s view, but on the whole 
I am inclined to think that Bern. and Sus. are right. If we 
place a full stop or colon after Kapyndovier, xai wodAd 29 will take up 
woAXa 25. 

80. onpetoy 8¢ «7.4. ‘And it is an indication of a constitution 
carefully framed with a definite aim that, possessing though it does 
its well-known popular element, Carthage remains faithful to the 
arrangements of its constitution.’ In most States the laws are not 
ouvreraypévor, but xudny xeipevor, 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5-9. The mean- 
ing of the word comes out clearly in 4 (7). 14. 1333b 7 sq: 
8 (6). 1. 1317a 6: Metaph. A. 10. 1075a 18 sq. Schneider, fol- 
lowed by Bernays and others, would insert ed before cuvreraypévns, 
but this is probably unnecessary: cp. Democrit. Fragm. 45, rote 
6 rporos dort efraxros, rovréoos xal Bios fuvréraxrar, Teraypern wodt- 
reta is a term used by Plato (Rep. 619 C)—in a different sense, 
however, for it seems to be used in that passage of a constitution 
favourable to the formation of habits of virtuous action. With 
xougay (which 1? Vet. Int. have, though it is omitted in Ms P’), 
I supply mj» réAw, which, as has been already noticed in the note 
on 1266 b 1, is often omitted by Aristotle. Tov dqpor, as in c. 12. 
12744 2, rév 3¢ dipow xaraorjoa, and 7 (5). 3. 13038 30, ro dyos: 
it was well-known that the citizen-body at Carthage comprised a 
mass of poor (cp. 7 (5). 12. 1316b §, where Carthage is even 
described as 8npoxparovyéyn, if the reading is right, and Plutarch, 
Praecepta Reipubl. Gerend. c. 3, where the character of the Cartha- 
ginian demos is sketched and contrasted with the character of the 
Athenian in a striking passage probably based on some earlier 
authority). For dajpos in the sense of ‘a popular element,’ cp. 
Cc. 12. 12748 2: C. 6. 1265b 39. For 9 ragis ris modsreias, cp. C. 
10. 12724 4, The quiescence of the demos, it appears later 
{1273 b 21), is due to a fortunate accident rather than to the skill 
of the lawgiver. 
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ness in the sequence of pyde (or pare, Sus.) rovro rd ruxdy, if we 
read xa6’ aird, for we shall have to translate—‘it is better that the 
kings do not form a family apart, nor this an ordinary one’: we 
seem to need ‘do not belong to’ instead of ‘do not form,’ but it is 
not easy to get this meaning from the words pyre xa’ abre 
elvas yévos. And how can it be said that the kings form a whole 
family? On the other hand, it must be admitted that the use of 
kard iN xara ro avrd elyas yévos is NOt a common one. Kard with thé 
acc., however, occasionally bears much the same meaning as év: 
thus xara ry airjy HAuiay, de Gen. An. 1. 19. 7274 §, is replaced 
by év rj airy jAuig, de Gen. An. 1. 20. 728b 24. (The use of the 
phrase eivas kari is slightly different in 3. 4. 1276b 33, where 
dyafoy should perhaps be supplied.) Aristotle objects to a single 
family monopolizing two posts of such importance as the Lace- 
daemonian kingships: cp. 7 (g). 7. 1306 b 22 sqq. and 7. (5). 6. 
1305b 2sqq. Arrangements of this kind often led to ordoss, 
especially when the favoured family was not one of conspicuous 
merit, and Aristotle does not seem to think that the Heracleidae of 
the Lacedaemonian State were so: hence the design of Lysander 
(7 (5). 7. 1306 b 31 8q.). We have in this passage pyre followed 
by pndé and re, much as we have prre—pyde—prre in Plato, Gorg. 
500 B, pyre airos oiov deity mpos cud rrallecy, pnd 6 rc Av riyns wapd rb 
Soxovyra aroxpivou, pir’ ad rd wap uov ovrws drodéyou bs maiforros. 
On pire—pndé, see Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 775. 2.d and Obs. 5 (where this 
passage from the Gorgias is quoted), and Ast, Lex. Plat. s. w. 
pntd, ob8¢. Mndé following pire ‘gives its clause an adversative 
or emphatic force,’ ‘neither—nor yet’ (Jelf, ibid.). No change, 
therefore, is called for in yndé. As to the view here expressed by 
Aristotle, cp. Cic. de Rep. 2. 12. 24, quo quidem tempore novus 
ille populus (the Roman) vidit tamen id quod fugit Lacedaemo- 
nium Lycurgum, qui regem non deligendum duxit, si modo hoc in 
Lycurgi potestate potuit esse, sed habendum, qualiscunque is foret, 
qui modo esset Herculis stirpe generatus. Nostri illi etiam tum 
agrestes viderunt virtutem et sapientiam regalem, non progeniem, 
quaeri oportere. Herodotus (5. 39, 42) evidently bears no good- 
will to the rule of succession by which Cleomenes was preferred 
to Dorieus. 

Al. edredeis, ‘insignificant in character’: Bonitz (Ind. 5. v.) 
compares Rhet. 2. 15. 1390b 24, elo» of woddol (rap eiyeviav) 
ebtereis. 

2. ra pév ody «7.4. Aristotle here passes with péy ody from fact 1273 a, 
to criticism, as in c. 6. 1265a 10 and c. 10, 12724 12, but he 
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on a measure,’ then cai rovrwy will mean ‘over the measure which 
is the subject of that difference of opinion, as well as over matters 
voluntarily referred to the assembly in cases of unanimity.’ In 
either case the power possessed by the assembly was a very real 
and substantial one, though it would seem that it had not, like 
most popular assemblies in Greece (6 (4). 14), an absolute claim 
to have certain specified matters, such as questions of war, peace, 
alliance, and the like, referred to it. If the kings and the senate 
agreed not to refer a question to the assembly, they could effec- 
tually prevent this question coming before it Susemihl (Note 387) 
remarks that the Second Punic War was decided on by Suffetes 
and Senate alone, notwithstanding that the assembly had by that 
time (Polyb. 6. 51. 6) gained the chief voice in deliberation. 

9. &... av elopdpworv obrou,‘as to any matters brought by them 
before the assembly ’ (cp. eiogopay, 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 14). See note 
on 1264 b 39. 

08 Btaxotca: pdvov «.7.A. Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113.4 7, dfAov de 
Touro Kal éx ray dpyaioy mokcready, ds “Opnpos eusmeiru’ of yap Saoiweis a 
mpoédowro aviyyyeddov rq onye. 

10. dro&i8déacr. See note on 1265 a 6. *Awodddva: often means 
‘dare id quod convenit vel par est’ (Ast, Lex. Platon. s. v.), as for 
instance in Plat. Polit. 295 A, depBas ét éxdorp rd mpoojKoy dro- 
&8dvai. 

11. xpivew, ‘to come to a decision of their own.’ The word 
used in Plut. Lycurg. c. 6 (Aristot. Fragm. 493. 1558 b 9 sqq.) to 
describe the powers of the Lacedaemonian assembly is émexpivas—rot 
3€ wAHOovs abpacbevros elneiv per ovderi yropny ray Gdrwv éfeiro, ryv F 
ind ray yepdvrov Kal ray Bacidwy mporeOeioay émixpivar Kupios fy 6 djpos. 
For the meaning of émxpiva, cp. Plato, Laws 768 A, day 3€ ph 
SivnoOov Koweviga ris dpoAcyias a’roi, rn» BovAny emxpivey atray riy 
aipeow éxarépov, and for that of xpivew, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1113.4 
11, ée rou BovAevoacbas xpivavres, See note on 12724 11. 

12. éwep. See note on 12724 11. 

dy rats érépas wodtreiats, i.e. the Lacedaemonian and Cretan. 

18. tds wevrapyias. As dexapyiae = ‘decemviratus’ (cp. Xen. 
Hell. 3. 4. 2), SO mevrapxias = ‘ quinqueviratus’ (Kluge, Aristoteles 
de politia Carthaginiensium, p. 121-2). Nothing is known about 
these bodies of five magistrates. On self-election as an oligarchical 
feature, cp. 6 (4). 5. 1292 b 1sqq.: it is so only if eligibility is 
confined to a few. 

16. melova Epyxew xpdévov tév GANwv. So ddAsyoxpdvo: dpyxai are a 
sign of democracy (8 (6). 2. 1317 b 24). Té» dddoy is translated 
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and see the criticisms which Aristotle passes on the Laws in c. 6. 
1266 a 12 sqq. 

25. xads probably qualifies both dpyew and cyoddfew: cp. 
4 (7): 5» 1326 b 30, wAnOer O¢ ral peyéOes rocavrny Sore duvacba rove 
oixouvras (av cxodd{orras eAevOepins dua xal codppdévrws. Kalas oxoddlew 
is a condition of xadés dpyew. 

28. xai, ‘among others,’ ‘for example’: cp. 4 (7). 12. 1331 4 31, 
olay xal wep Gerradiay cvopafovaw: 4 (7). I. 1323b 26: 1. 12. 
1259 b 8. 

29. cig Bo traira BAdwovres. In 35 (cp. c. 13.1274 21) we 
have BAéwew used with wmpdés: for BAdwe» with els, see Bon. Ind. 
138 a 51 5qq. 

80. tds peyioras. ‘Apxds is omitted, though it is some time 
since even dpyovres were referred to (24); but no one will be at 
a loss to supply the missing word, so it drops out. 

81. dpdprypa vopoSdrou, ‘a lawgiver’s error’: cp. 3. 4. 127748 
20, as otcdy rwa dpyovros madeiay, Lawgivers are regarded as 
responsible, if what ought to be attended to at the outset (¢ 
dpxns, Cp. c. 9. 1269b 39) is not attended to. Here Aristotle 
traces back the practice of the Carthaginians in paying regard to 
wealth as well as excellence, when they elect magistrates, to an 
omission on the part of the lawgiver or founder of the State (cp. c. 
g. 12704 18, rovro 8¢ cal 3d ray vdpww réeraxras pavAws), who ought 
to have done what Aristotle himself does in constructing his best 
State (4(7). 9. 1329 a 17. 8qq.),.and secured etropia to the best men 
of the State. Cp. Isocr. Busir. § 18, ére 8€ 1d pndeva (réy payxiper) 
ray avaykaley dropovvra Tr&y Kowsy mpoorayparwr dyeNeiv. 

35. ef 5é «.7.X,, ie. but if it is right to look to wealth as well as 
to virtue in electing to offices, it is not right or necessary to go to 
the extreme of making the greatest offices in the State purchase- 
able; yet there is a law at Carthage to this effect. For the fact, 
cp. Polyb. 6. §6. 4, rapa pew Kapyndovias 8épa avepds diddvres Kap Ba- 
youot ras apyas. Plato perhaps was thinking of Carthage, when he 
speaks (Rep. 544 D) of d»nrai Bacrdeias, 

xdptv oxodijs. ‘Xdow plerumque ipsi nomini postponitur; ali- 
quoties antepositum legitur,’ Bon. Ind. 8464 42. 

87. évripov yap «.t.4. The phrase éripov woiv recurs in 3. 15. 
1286 b 14, étrel 8€ yeipous yryvdpevos éxpnpyarifovro amd ray Kowa, évrei- 
bev ober eSdoyov yever Gas ras CAcyapyias* Evripoy yap éroingay rév wAovroy. 
Cp. also Plato, Rep. 550 E sqq. referred to by Giph., and g54 B. 

88. thy wédiw SAnv. Compare the use of this phrase in c. 5. 
1264 b 16sqq., in 3. 13. 1283 b 40, where it seems to be explained 
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by ray wokirav 41, and in 2. 9. 1269b 19, where it includes not 
only the citizens, but also the women of the citizen class. 

89. Sr 8 ay x... Susemihl reads ydp, though all the MSS. as 
well as Vet. Int. have 8¢. Aé seems to be quite in place here, for 
the sentence which it introduces does not appear to be added in 
proof of that which precedes (rio yap—droxpnparoy), in which 
no reference is made to rd xipiov. Aristotle’s meaning probably 
is—‘the law makes wealth to be esteemed more than virtue, and 
renders the whole city fond of money, and those who purchase 
these high offices will come to prize above all other things the 
wealth by which they are won, yet what the possessors of supreme 
authority prize most will be most prized by the other citizens also.’ 
We read already in Xen. Cyrop. 8. 8. 5, droiol tives yap dy of 
mpoordra: dow, rowovres xal of in atrovs ws él rd sroAd yiyrorvra, and 
the same thing is said by Isocrates (ad Nicocl. § 31, rd ris wéAcws 
Gans FOos dpoovras rois dpyovow: cp. Areopag. § 22: Nicocl. § 37). 
Cp. also Plato, Laws 711 B sqq. 

41. rodrois = ry rovrwy, just as in the passage quoted in the last 
note from Isocr. ad Nicocl. rois dpyovow = rq@ rdy dpxdvrer (see 
Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 781d. Obs. 2). Tovros refers to rd xvpeow: for the 
plural, cp. 1273.4 11, xvput, which refers to rp dnup, 10. We are 
reminded of Plato, Laws 711 C, xat wés oldueOa rayv EvvaxodovOncesw 
rovs GAdous sodiras rp ry rovaurTyy web xai Aya Biay eindére ; 

1273 b. 1. ody ofdy re BeBaiws dproroxpareio@ar thy wodktreiay. So 1’: 
ovx oldy +’ eiva: BeBaiws dpioroxparixny modcretav, T1*, With dpeoro- 
xpareioOa: we expect wdéAw rather than sodcreiay, but it may possibly 
be right to supply rv ray Aaxedacuoviev (rodtreiav) with Snpoxparcioba 
in 2. 6. 1265 b 35-38 (see note on this passage). Perhaps on 
the whole it is probable that the reading of M’ is the original 
reading, and that of * the result of an attempt on the part of 
some one or other (possibly Aristotle himself, though that is not 
very likely) to soften the harshness of dproroxpareioOa:. As to the 
thought, we must bear the passage before us in mind when we are 
told in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq., that an dpicroxparia will pay regard 
to wAovros, dpern, and 8jpyos. It will not be durable, if it does not 
honour virtue most. Compare the passages referred to above on 
37, and also 7 (5). 12. 1316b §sqq. Aristotle seems to have 
thought it likely that the Carthaginian dptoroxparia would ultimately 
pass into an oligarchy. 

iLecOar 8 eDNoyor «.7.A. This is a further objection. Not only 
does this law lead the citizens to count wealth more precious than 
virtue, and thus tend to imperil the aristocratic character of the 
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constitution, but the purchasers of these great offices will probably 
learn by degrees to seek to replace the money spent in their 
purchase by dishonest gains. 

3. ef wévns pev dv... xepSaivew. And this is the view implied 
by the law making these offices purchaseable (cp. 1273 a 24 5q.). 
After gavddrepos & dy we should supply, with Bernays, ‘like those 
purchasers of office.’ The argument is an ergumentum ad hominem 
addressed to the lawgiver or the supporters of this law. 

5. &d«.7.A. This amounts to saying—‘ therefore the émvexeis 
should be put in a position to rule’: etopia should be secured to 
them. And then, in the next sentence, Aristotle goes on—‘ but 
even if the lawgiver neglected to secure a sufficiency of means to 
the best men both in and out of office, still it is better that he 
should provide for their leisure when in office.’ As to rovrous, 5, 
see note on 1260b 35 and Bon. Ind. 546a 47. For mpoeiro, 
Liddell and Scott (s. v.) compare 7 (5). 7. 1307b 4: see also 
Bon. Ind. 638 b 54 sqq. 

9. Swep «.7.A. M. Yriarte says of the Venetian system of govern- 
ment (Vie d’un Patricien de Venise, p. 95)—"‘ il permet le cumul 
de plusieurs fonctions, et le permet 4 un tel point qu'il n’est pas 
rare de voir un Sénateur occuper en méme temps jusqu’a cing 
ou six postes trés-importants dans l’Ftat.’ See also Dr. Amold, 
History of Rome 2. 550, note 6. We learn from Pol. 7 (5). ro. 
1310 b 22, that some of the earlier tyrannies owed their origin to 
the practice adopted by certain oligarchies of entrusting the most 
important magistracies to a single holder. 

lL. wpoordrrev. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299 b 7 sq. 

12. Swou ph pixpd wédts. Cp. 6 (4). 15. 12998 348qq. and 
8 (6). 8. 1321 b 8 sqq. 

mokitixwrepoy here seems to be taken by Bonitz (Ind, 614a 
30-39, b r0-24) in a similar sense to that which it bears in 
6 (4). 9. 12944 41, xotvdy 8€ at péoov rotrwv auddrepa raira, 8:5 Kal 
srokirxdy, péuuxrar yap €€ dydow: i.e. in a sense contrasted with 
Snpoxparixdy, GAcyapyuxdy etc., ‘aptum ad moderatum quoddam im- 
perium populare.’ But must it not be used here in some sense in 
which xat xdA\vow—Oarrov can serve as a justification of it? Its 
meaning is probably ‘more statesmanlike,’ ‘more agreeable to 
political science,’ as in 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 26 (cp. épyov rod moderixod, 24) 
and 4 (7). 14. 1333 b 35. Cp. also Demosth. de Falsa Legatione 
§ 114 Shilleto (p. 373), xatros ray oxnewy rovrwy obdepia dort mohirial 
ovéé dixaia, where Shilleto translates ‘one which you would take 
from a statesman.’ 
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upset (7 (5). 12. 1315 b rr: 7 (g). 1. 13024 4 8qq.: compare the 
transition in c. 6. 1266 a 11 sqq. from dAcyapyixdy, 12, to émexiyduvoy, 
27). As oligarchies rest on wealth, the remedy employed at 
Carthage (that of enrichment) was an excellent one, for it brought 
fresh blood into the ruling class, or at all events made the people 
less hostile. See on this subject 8 (6). 5. 1320a 35-b 16, rexvac- 
téov oly draws dy ebropia yévoro xpdmos x.r.A. Ischomachus (Xen. 
Oecon. 14. 4 sqq.) contrasts the laws of Draco and Solon, which 
punish those who do wrong, with the ‘ royal laws’ (i.e. those of 
kings, or perhaps those of the king of Persia—see Holden, Oececo- 
nomicus, p. 217), which enrich those who do right, and says that 
in his management of his slaves he employs both methods, and that 
further, when he finds slaves anxious to be commended by him, 
rovras Sowep eAevOepors fon ypapat, ob pdvoy wiourif{wy dGdAG cal ripaw 
ds xadous re xayaBois. See also Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 22. 

éxedyouor, sc. riv xivduvoy (Coray). Bernays, ingeniously enough, 
would insert (¢ conj.) ordow after dpora, but it is doubtful whether 
anything has dropped out. Aristotle often omits a word where it 
will be readily supplied. See note on 1266b 1, and cp. 5 (8). 5. 
1340 b 17, where mpds rv Wuxzvis left to be supplied by the reader. 
We find cexdetyew, however, used absolutely now and then, and 
dsahevyew is frequently thus used (e. g. in Hdt. 1. 10). 

19. TH wAoureiv. So all MSS. T¢ amdovrifew (Schn.) would 
certainly be much simpler, but perhaps rg sAovrety (which 
Bernays leaves unaltered) is defensible. Wdovret» means ‘to 
become rich’ as well as ‘to be rich,’ cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 20, and 
Menand. KéAcg, Fr. 6 (Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr. 4. 154), obdels 
éxournoer taxées Sixasos Sv: thus rp wAovreiy may here be trans- 
lated ‘by becoming rich,’ ‘by enrichment.’ Members of the 
demos became rich and contented through being despatched to the 
cities dependent on Carthage in some capacity the exact nature of 
which is uncertain (as officials, if we follow Susemihl—as colonists, if 
we follow Grote, History of Greece 10. 545): cp. 8 (6). 5. 1320 b 4, 
rowovroy 8é Twa rpdrov Kapynddros wodcrevdpevos pidov xéxrnyras roy Snpov" 
Geil ydp riwat dxméumovres Tou Sno wpds ras wepiorxidas mowovew ebadpous. 
See Sus.?, Note 398, who explains the ‘cities’ here mentioned to be 
cities of the agricultural section of the indigenous Libyans subject 
to Carthage, as distinguished on the one hand from Phoenician 
cities ruled by her and on the other from pastoral Libyan tribes. 

éxi ras wkers. In 1320 b 4 sqq. (quoted in the last note) darép- 
sey is used with xpds. ’Eni perhaps implies that they were sent out 
to rule the cities: cp. Xen. Hell. 3. 4. 20, rovrey Kevoshéa pév cai 
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@ddov érafer énl rovs lrméas xr. "Exréurew is used of sending out 
Officials in c. 9. 1271 a 24, but it is also commonly used of colon- 
ists (see Liddell and Scott s.v.). For ras wddes, ‘ the cities depen- 
dent on Carthage,’ compare the use of drd ray wdAcww in Xen. Hell. 
3. 4. 20 and of é rais wédeow in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 14. 

. 1. adda «rd. Cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 36 and 4 (7). 13. 13324 
28 sq. 

rouri. Aristotle would seem, if we may judge from the Index 
Aristotelicus, to use ovregi but rarely. For the contrast between 
tuxns Epyov and di rdv vopobérny, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 29 8qq., and 
for 8:a rév vopoberny, see above on 1270b 19. 

23. ddppaxoy ... ris ouxias. Compare the use of dxos in 7 
(5). 5. 1305 a 32 8q. 

. 25. Kpnrxfs. For the omission of the article, see Bon. Ind. 
109 b 44 sqq. and Vahlen, Beitr. zu d. Poet. 4. 409. 

Sixaiws surprises us, but still the Cretan constitution had its 
merits. 

27. Tév 3é «7.4. Looking to the programme of the Second 
Book which we find in its opening chapter, we might well expect 
it to close with the review of the Carthaginian constitution. We 
are there prepared for a review of the constitutions subsisting 
in reputedly well-governed States and of schemes of constitution 
put forth by individuals and generally well thought of; but now 
Aristotle speaks as if he had promised a review of of drodnvdpevor 
rept srodsreias, divides them into two classes, those who had not 
taken an active part in politics and those who had, and calls to 
mind that he has not yet spoken of anyone except Lycurgus 
belonging to the latter class. He will now, we gather, enter on 
a review, not of existing constitutions or of schemes of consti- 
tution, but of lawgivers who had played a part in politics. 
It is no doubt true that, as Aristotle ranks Solon among the best 
lawgivers in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sqq., we look for a criticism of 
the Solonian constitution from him, and that this constitution, 
having passed away and given place to another, is not in strictness 
included in either of the two classes of constitution marked out 
for treatment in the first chapter of the Second Book. Still there is 
some awkwardness about this addition to the programme, and the 
purpose of the book—the indication of what is good and useful in 
the constitutions reviewed and the revelation of their general inade- 
quacy (2. 1. 1260 b 32—35)—-seems to be but little served by the in- 
quiries of this concluding chapter. The more valuable portion of it 
—that relating to Solon—rather corrects current mistakes as to the 
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nature of his legislation than criticises it, and the remainder is little 
more than a collection of jottings. The notice of Solon’s legislation, 
though possibly incomplete, seems to be Aristotelian, but it may 
have been tacked on by some later hand to the notice of the Car- 
thaginian constitution, and the authenticity of the rest of the chapter 
in its present shape is very questionable. See note on 1274 a 22. 
35. EéAwva 8 enor «.r.A. This approval is mentioned because 
good repute confers a claim to notice (c. 1.1260 b 32). Plato had 
already said in Rep. 599 E, oé 8¢ ris alriaras mddss vopobérmy dyabdv 
yeyovevas kat odhas aeAnxévas; Xapwvday pew ydp “Iradia xai Secedia, 
nat npets Zodwva. Aristotle himself ranks Solon among the ‘best 
lawgivers’ (see above on 27). It is not clear whether Isocrates is 
referred to among these go, though he was an eulogist of Solon 
and of the mdrptos @ypoxparia (cp. Areopag. § 16-17, 26-27, 37: de 
Antid. § 232). They regarded Solon as the destroyer of an ex- 
treme oligarchy, on the ruins of which he constructed the mdrpus 
Snuoxparia, a wisely mixed constitution: they took him to have 
founded the Areopagus, to have introduced the system of filling 
magistracies by election, and to have created the popular dicastery, 
thus as it were equipping the State with a complete set of new 
institutions. ‘ Most writers,’ says Plutarch (Solon c. 19), ‘made 
Solon the author of the Areopagus’: Plutarch himself, however, 
doubts the fact for the reason he there mentions. To this view of 
Solon’s work Aristotle objects; he says that Solon would seem 
to have found the council of the Areopagus and the system of 
filling the magistracies by election already established, and that 
he was only so far responsible in relation to those matters that 
he left them as he found them, whereas he did institute the 
popular element in the constitution by founding the popular 
dicasteries. He appeals in support of his contention to the opinion 
of a second set of critics, who made Solon responsible for the 
existing extreme democracy. They complained that so far from 
being the author of a mixed constitution, he overpowered the oligar- 
chical element of the constitution by the democratic, inasmuch as 
he gave supreme power to the popular dicastery. Armed with 
this judicial authority, the people became masters of the State; 
one statesman after another had to play into their hands, and 
so the extreme democracy gradually came into being. Aristotle, 
however, holds that these inquirers ascribed to Solon’s institution 
of popular dicasteries consequences which would not have resulted 
from it, if it had not been for accidental circumstances. Solon 
was far from intending to found an extreme democracy; he 
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gave, in fact, only a modicum of power to the people—enough 
to content them and no more—and reserved office for the better- 
to-do classes. On the other hand, he was not the contriver of 
an elaborate mixed constitution, but rather the founder of the be- 
ginnings of popular liberty; still less was he the undoer of the 
power of the Few. He left office in their hands, and gave the 
people only just enough power to make the holders of office govern 
well (8 (6). 4. 1318 b 27-1319 a 6). That Aristotle approved of 
Solon’s legislation is evident from 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 18 sq.: 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 27 sqq.: 3. 11. 1281 b 21—12824 41. 

39. pigavra naddg Thy wodtreiay x.1.d, These critics appear to have 
thought that a good mixed constitution should include oligarchical, 
aristocratical, and popular elements: compare the view referred to 
in c. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq. Aristotle may perhaps have regarded the 
Areopagus as an oligarchical rather than an aristocratic institution 
(7 (5). 4. 13044 20: cp. 6 (4). 3. 12904 27), but he would hardly 
agree that election to office, unless it is xar’ dperny, is an aristo- 
cratic feature (cp. 6 (4). 9. 1294 b 7 sqq.), or think that the mere 
admissibility of all citizens to serve on the dicasteries, without the 
accompaniment of pay to the poor for serving, is a large step in 
the democratic direction. 

41. Here, as it seems to me, Aristotle’s statement of his own 
opinion begins. 


1274a. 2. rdv 82 Sijpov naracrica: «.7.X., ‘set up the demos’ (gave a 


place in the constitution to the demos) ‘by enacting that all the 
citizens should be admitted to sit on the dicasteries.’ Aristotle uses 
the same words—xaradiioa, xaraorjoa—as had been used by the 
critics to whom he refers, in order to bring out clearly the difference 
of his own view. Solon is here so far connected with the dicas- 
teries that he is said to have provided that membership of them 
should be open to all citizens. 

5. Sowep tupdvyw ty Sippy xapifduevos. An indication of the 
tedevraia dnpoxparia: cp. 6 (4). 4. 12924 II, pévapxos yap 6 dipos 
yiveras xd.: 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 38: 8 (6). 5. 13204 4 8q. 

6. rhy viv Snpoxpariay. Cp. 10, where this expression is 
repeated. It is implied that the Athenian democracy was in the 
writer's time a democracy of an advanced kind—perhaps a reAevraia 
8npoxparia. The passage is noticeable, because Aristotle commonly 
avoids mentioning Athens in connexion with his censures of 
extreme democracy. Some have doubted its genuineness because 
of its unwonted outspokenness. 

8. "Ediddrys ... kai MepixAys, cp. Plutarch, Praecepta Reip. 
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Gerend. c. 15. 812 D, os Hepexdiis Mevlrrp pév éxpizro pds ras orparn- 
vias, de ‘EqudArou 8¢ ri é& ’Apelov mdyou BovAny érameivace, 8d Bé 
Xapivov rd card Meyaptwy éxipace Whpiopa, Adurova 8 Covpiwr olor} 
eferepwey. 

10. adgwv. Cp. 8 (6). 4.1319 b 21, ols Kretobéms "Abnynow éypr- 
garo BovAspevos avfijaa: rv &npoxpariay, 

12. dwd ocuptreéparos. Cp. 7 (5). 6. 1306 b 6. 

Tis vavapxias, a rare word, apparently, in the sense in which it is 
here used. 

13. év trois MySixots. Cp. 7 (5). 4. 13048 20, olov 4 dy ‘Apel 
mdyp Bovdy evdoxinoaca ev trois Mndixois @ofe cuvroverépay moinoat 
Ty oXreiay, Kat wddww 6 vaurixds SxyAos yevdpevos airws ris meph 
Zadapiva viens rai 8d ravrns ris iryepovias kd ry xatd OdAarrav 
Suvapuy tiv Snpoxpariay lexuporépay eroincev: Isocr. de Antid. § 316 sq.: 
Plato, Laws 707, and also 708 E, gueAdov Aéyerv, ws oddels wore av- 
Opdreav ovdev vopoberet, ruyas dé cal Evudopal mavrota mirrovoa say- 
rolws vopoberoves ra mdvra npiv’ f yap méAends ris Biacduevos dvérpepe _ 
woXcreias kai pereBare vdpous K.T.X. 

14. Snpaywyods gavAous. Probably those alluded to by Isocrates, 
de Antidosi §§ 316-7, a passage which Aristotle evidently has in 
his mind here. Aristotle had a good opinion of the antagonist of 
Pericles, Thucydides son of Melesias (Plutarch, Nicias c. 2), but 
would hardly have applied this expression to Pericles, even for 
the sake of contradicting Isocrates, who calls him éypaywyss dyabds 
(de Antid. § 234). 

15. dwei Idhwv ye x... Cp. Solon, Fragm. 5 (Bergk), and Pol. 
3. 11. 1281 b 32 sqq. It would seem, however, from 8 (6). 4. 
1318b 21 sqq., that Solon might have given the people less; 
and Plato in the Laws, though he allows the people some 
share in judicial and deliberative functions, reserves the review of 
the conduct of magistrates in office for his great college of the 
priests of Apollo. 

16. dwo&8dvar. See note on 12734 10, drodkddacr rp 8nyg. 

17. pyde ydp rodrou x.r.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 767 E-768 B, and 
Pol. 8 (6). 5. 13204 14 sqq. 

18. dpxds, here as in 6 (4). 14. 1298 a 1-3 (contrast 3.1. 1275 a 
23-29) distinguished from rd duadfor. Cp. 3. 4.1277 b 1, dd map’ 
dvioss ov pereixor of Snusovpyol rd madady dpxdy, mpiv Snuov yeverOa 
tiv Zrxaroy, where Athens may be ‘among the States referred to, 
for, as Schémann says (Gr. Alterth. 1. 342), ‘it is clear that as the 
three upper classes of the Solonian Constitution were framed in 
relation to the amount of their landed property, all those who 
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owned no land must have been placed in the fourth, even when 
well endowed with other kinds of property.’ The Archonship was 
probably confined to the first class (Plut. Aristid. c. 1). 

19. é& Tov wevraxociopedipvwy x.t.d. Diels (Uber die Berliner 
Fragmente der ’A@nvaiwv Todcrefa des Aristoteles, p. 33. 3) regards 
12744 Ig—-21 as an interpolation, and if with Susemihl we regard 
all that follows vopoGéras 8¢, 22, as spurious, there is something to be 
said for rejecting éx ra» mevraxocinpedinvor—perqy, 21, also. These 
words, however, seem to be added to justify and enforce rav yrwpiper 
xal ray ebrdpwy, and to show that Solon not only confined office to 
well-to-do men, but did so by the requirement of a property qualifi- 
cation (cp. 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 30, dpyew 8€ ras peyioras alperois xai awd 
Tipnparey ... i Kal amd rysnudrov pev pndepiay, GAG Tous duvayevous). 

20. tpirou ré\ous probably means ‘third in mention’ (cp. c. 6. 
1264 b 33: c. 11. 1272b 28), not necessarily ‘third in point of 
dignity.’ Susemihl brackets (though doubtfully) these two words 
as spurious, but reAous seems to be needed for ré réraprov, 21. 

21. ofs x.7.A. The fact was mentioned by Aristotle in the ’A@y- 
vaioy Iodreia also (Aristot. Fragm. 350. 1537 a 20 sqq.). 

22. vopoOérar $e dyévovro x.r.4. The review of Solon’s legislation 
seems, as has been said, hardly to be complete. Be that, however, 
as it may, we expect it to be followed by a review of lawgivers 
who legislated for their own States or for others after taking an 
active part in politics (wodsrevOévres avroi, 1273 b 31), whether they 
were the authors of laws only or of constitutions as well as laws, for 
it is doubtful whether Susemihl is right in thinking that the authors 
of laws only are dismissed in 1273 b 32 from consideration. And 
we do find that in what follows lawgivers who legislated for other 
States than their own (Charondas, Philolaus, Androdamas) are 
specially noted. Nothing, however, is said as to the lawgivers 
now enumerated having taken an active part in politics, and we 
are even more at a loss in this part of the chapter than in that 
relating to Solon to see how the scanty notices given of their 
legislation serve the main purpose of the book, which is set forth 
inc. I. 1260b 32-36. Of Zaleucus all that we are told is that 
he legislated for the Epizephyrian Locrians, and it would even 
seem (see next note) that Aristotle elsewhere gave an account 
of him which would at all events exclude the idea of his having 
legislated after taking an active part in politics, for according to 
the Wodrretaa he was a shepherd and a slave when he became a 
lawgiver. About Charondas we learn a little more, and perhaps 
there is a reason for the insertion of the story about Philolaus and 
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Diocles, though it seems out of keeping in the Politics. From 
this point onward the object of the writer appears to be to note 
anything special and peculiar to each lawgiver. This aim had 
not, to say the least, been equally prominent in previous chapters, 
though we find, it is true, some traces of it inc. 7. 1266a 
33-36, 39 and c. 8. 1267b 29. The passage 1274 b 9-15 is 
especially open to suspicion. A recurrence to Phaleas and Plato 
seems quite out of place, especially now that we are concerned 
with lawgivers, and with lawgivers who had taken an active part in 
politics, of whom Plato was not one. The statement (1274 b 9 sq.) 
that Plato was the first to propose a community of property 
conflicts with c. 7. 1266a 34 sq. It is true that there is much that 
is characteristic of Aristotle in the style of the passage which 
begins at 1274 a 22 and extends to the end of the chapter. The 
quiet correction of Ephorus (1274 a 2g sqq.), and of the too patriotic 
Locrian legend which traced back the beginnings of the legislative 
art to the Locrian Onomacritus, is also quite in Aristotle’s vein. 

On the whole, the guess is perhaps permissible that Aristotle 
may have left only the fragment about Solon and a few rough 
data for insertion after the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, : 
and that some member of the school, not very long after his death, 
completed them as he best could. Zeller, it should be noticed, 
holds that the chapter has suffered from interpolation (Gr. Ph. 2. 
2. 676). 

Zddeuxds te «.t.A. Of the lawgivers noticed in the remaining 
portion of ‘the chapter, some seem to have been authors of con- 
stitutions as well as laws, others of laws only. We cannot be 
certain that the ‘ill-compounded dpiroxparia’ at the Epizephynian 
Locri which Aristotle criticises in 7 (5). 7. 13074 38 Sq. was 
regarded by him as the work of Zaleucus, but Plutarch speaks 
of Zaleucus as the author of a constitution (Numa c. 4). Cha- 
rondas, however, appears to be referred to in 6 (4). 12. 1297 4 
7 sqq. as the founder of an dpcroxparia, or at all events of a 
constitution of some kind: cp. 6 (4). 11. 1296a 21: 6 (4). 
13. 12978 21 sqq. Draco and Pittacus, on the contrary, are 
stated to be authors of laws only in 1274b 15, 18. It is hardly 
likely that Cicero refers to this passage in Ep. ad Att. 6. 1. 18: Quis 
Zaleucum leges Locris scripsisse non dixit? Num igitur iacet 
Theophrastus, si id a Timaeo reprehensum est? Cp. Cic. de Leg. 
2.6. 15, where Timaeus is said to have denied that Zaleucus ever 
existed. There were perhaps some who ascribed the Politics 
to Theophrastus, but Cicero can hardly have been among them, 
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E. T. 1. 73)——but one would rather suspect a Locrian origin for a 
tradition which made a Locrian the first skilled legislator, and 
placed Zaleucus and Lycurgus on a level, thus virtually denying 
the debt of the former to the latter. We know that the Italian 
Locri claimed to have been the first State to use written laws, 
those which Zaleucus had given it (Scymnus Chius, 314 sqq.). If 
again the Locrian Onomacritus mentioned here is the same man 
as the well-known Athenian oracle-monger of Peisistratid times, 
the anachronism is very great—too great, probably, for Ephorus to 
have committed. We should also expect Ephorus, with his strong 
interest in Crete, to look back to Rhadamanthus or Minos as the 
earliest able lawgiver. 

26. yupvac@jva: 8 adrév «.7.A., ‘and that he trained himself 
by practice in Crete, though a Locrian and sojourning there in the 
exercise of the prophetic art.’ For yupvac6jva:, cp. Isocr. de Antid. 
§ 187, where it is coupled with évrpBeis yeréoOat. 

28. GdAnra. Thales the Cretan, in contradistinction to whom 
Thales the Milesian is thus designated in 1. 11.1259 a 6. On 
Thales the Cretan, the other and probably later form of whose 
name is Thaletas, see Dict. of Greek and Roman Biography, and 
Sus.*, Note 419. In associating Thales with Lycurgus, Ephorus and 
the authorities here criticised gave currency to a long-enduring 
and widespread error, which survives not only in Plutarch, Ly- 
curgus c. 4, but also in Sextus Empiricus adv. Math. 2. 21, and 
Diog. Laert. 1. 38. We probably learn the true date of Thales 
the Cretan from the De Musica attributed to Plutarch (c. ro), 
where he is said on the authority of Glaucus (a Rhegian, con- 
temporary with Democritus) to have lived after Archilochus. The 
contradiction given in the text on chronological grounds to the 
ingenious combination of these rues may perhaps apply to the 
whole of it. Lawgivers do not fall so easily into an order of filia- 
tion: Lycurgus was not the pupil of Thales, nor Thales the con- 
temporary of Onomacritus, nor Zaleucus the contemporary of 
Lycurgus, nor Charondas the pupil of Zaleucus. 

30. 4\Aa tavta «7.4. For the transition, cp. 1. 5. 12544 33: 
GAAd ravra pey tows eLwrepucworepas dori oxtWeas, rd 8¢ (poy rpwroy cur€- 
arnxey €x Wuyns cal céparos, where Aristotle turns from a question 
lying somewhat off his path to the inquiry which he is pursuing. 
So here the meaning seems to be—‘ but all this rests on an error 
of chronology, and to return to our subject, Philolaus the Corinthian 
also legislated for a city not his own, Thebes.’ It seems doubtful 
whether, as some have thought, the rues of 25 are found fault with 
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even the elm-trees planted on the grave of Protesilaus could not 
bear the sight of Ilium (Anth. Pal. 7. 141). 

40. 8a thv dwéxQerav rod wéBous. Vict. ‘propter odium illius 
affectus ’ (cp. diapsonoas rdv Epwra, 34). 

.. . doras after rafacda. Weber (Die Absichtssitze bei 
Aristot., p. 36) compares Soph. El. 33. 183 b 3 sq. 

dmrowros here ‘visible,’ not, as in Soph. Aj. 15, ‘ invisible.’ 

3. wa8orotias, Not rexvorosias. Texvorouda, ‘the begetting of off- 1274 b. 
spring,’ is common to man with the lower animals; not so masdo- 
wotia, Which means ‘ the begetting of children’: we often find ma:do- 
woua conjoined with ydpos (e.g. in Plato, Rep. 423 E, 459 A, Symp. 
192 B: Plutarch, Solon c. 6). But C. F. Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. 
180, 10) may possibly be right in translating the word here ‘ adop- 
tion,’ for in Plutarch, Quaest. Platon. 1. 3. 1000 D we find satdo- 
moutcOas used in the sense of ‘adopt’ (domep 6 pi) rexdy maidoroeiras 
rév dpsorov, where however Wyttenbach would read maida sroseiras, 
comparing Paus. 7.1.3). On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that the laws referred to might be called Gero without 
relating solely to adoption. No other instance of the occurrence 
of madoroda in Aristotle’s writings is given in the Index Aristo- 
telicus, though rexvoroiia, which is never used by Plato or by the 
Attic Orators, is of frequent occurrence in them. 

The antecedent of obs seems to be in the gen. after vopoderns : 
it is, however, as often happens, caught into the relative clause. 

4. Qerixous, ‘relating to adoption.’ See Biichsenschtitz, Besitz 
und Erwerb, p. 32, and C, F. Hermann, Gr. Ant. 3. § 65. 2, who 
points out that Philolaus, if he was the first to permit adoption at 
Thebes, in effect introduced testation. This would be the case even 
if the form of adoption introduced by him was, like that prescribed 
by the law of Gortyna (Biicheler und Zitelmann, p. 161), adopho 
inter vives. The aim of Philolaus in permitting adoption was very 
different from that which Isaeus ascribes to the Attic lawgiver— 
6 yap vopoberns, & Gvdpes, 8: rovro rév vépov ~Onxey ovres, dpay pd- 
yy raurny xatadvyiy ovcay ris épnuias cai mapayuyny rov Biov ois 
draco téy avOparey, ro éfeivar roncacba dy twa dy BovAwvra: (2. 13). 

iSiws. His aim he shared with Pheidon, who was, like himself, a 
Corinthian (c. 6. 1265 b 12 sqq.), and perhaps earlier than Philolaus, 
but the means used were peculiar to the latter. From this point on- 
wards we note an effort to point out anything special and peculiar to 
each lawgiver. Some attention had been paid to this before (c. 7. 
1266a 33-36, 39: c. 8. 1267 b 29), but now the thing is done 
systematically. Probably the view is that enactments peculiar to a 
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two passages seem inconsistent, and probably the earlier statement 
is the truer. Most of the suggestions with which Plato is here 
credited are trivial enough, and it may well be doubted whether 
this paragraph is anything more than a marginal annotation from 
the pen of some reader of the treatise, which has crept into the 
text. Its style, however, resembles that of Aristotle, and its date 
may well be very early. @adéov seems to be the correct reading, 
Not *AodAdov, though *AocAdov has the weight of MS. authority in 
its favour, for a re-equalization, or at any rate an equalization, of 
ovgia (the word otcia is used also in 1266a 37 and 1267b 5, 
though, as Aristotle points out in 1267 b 9g, his project extended 
only to land) has been ascribed to Phaleas (c. 7. 1266 b 1 8q.), 
whereas nothing of the kind has been attributed to Philolaus. 

dvopddwors. Here all the MSS. read dewydAwors (Vet. Int. ‘irregu- 
laritas ’)—i. e. ‘partitio inaequalis,’ which is evidently not the sense 
intended, ‘AvoydAwors (‘ aequalitatis restitutio’: see Bon. Ind. s. v.) 
is probably the true reading: the word does not, however, occur 
elsewhere in Aristotle: still we have d»wpadio6a: (from dvopadifev) 
in Rhet. 3. 11. 1412. 16, and some would read dv»opakieOycopeny 
for dy duakicOnoopemy in Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 40. 

11. 6... cupwocapxetv. Cp. Plato, Laws 671 D-672 A. For the 
construction 6 wéyos, rd «r.A., cp. c. 8. 1268 b 4, 6 epi ris Kpicews 
wiyos, TO xpivew afsvouw Scaspovvra x.r.A., and below 19-20. 

12. nat rhy ... dypnoror. Sus. compares Plato, Laws 794 D- 
795 D. Tih... doxnow is governed by mepi, 11: see the passages 
collected by Bonitz (Ind. 630a 39 sqq.), and cp. also Pol. 7 (5). 
10. 1311 b 37, and de Gen. An. 3. 1. 749 b 24, where PZ omit 
dd. Kard rip pedérny (13), ‘by practice’: cp. xara vow, xard 
rvxnv. Plato’s view was that the difference between the right hand 
and the left has arisen d:a rd ¢6n, ovx dpbas xpwpéver, there being by 
nature none whatever (Laws 794 E). Aristotle, on the contrary, 
held that this difference existed by nature (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134 b 
33 sqq.: de Caelo 2. 2. 284 b 6 sqq.: Hist. An. 2. 1. 497 b 31), though 
men might make themselves ambidextrous by practice: cp. Magn. 
Mor. 1. 34. 1194) 32, ra duce: dyra peradapBavover peraBodjrs’ Aéye 
8 oloy el rij dpiorepGg pederq@pev wavres det Badrevy, ywwoiped" dy dudidefros* 
Ad hice ye aporepd ¢ort x.r.A. He would probably, however, be 
opposed to attempts to counteract nature by habituation (4 (7). 
17.1337a1: 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 35 sqq.). 

14. ds Sdéov x.t.A. Cp. Plato, Laws 795 C, drs rv Sirra Sei xexrn- 
pévoy ols auuvare tr dy nal émrBeiro Grows, pydéy dpydy rovrary pydé 
averoripoy day elvas Kara Suvapuy. 
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roty xepory. ‘In Attic the dual of 6, 4, ré has commonly but one 
gender ro, roiy’ (Liddell and Scott s.v.). See Jelf, Gr. Gr. § 388. 
3 b, and cp. Plato, Protag. 314 D: Theaetet. 155 E. 

17. nai, ‘at all’: see Riddell, Apology of Plato, p. 168. 

4) xadewdsms. Cp. Rhet. 2. 23. 1400b 21. See C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Ant. 3. § 73. 10 (in Thalheim’s edition, Rechtsalt. § 18. p. 122. 5). 

18. A transition is made from Draco to Pittacus, because Pittacus 
also was the author of laws only: the two lawgivers, however, had 
more than this in common, for Pittacus’ law about drunkards was, 
like those of Draco, famous for its severity ([Plutarch,] Sept. Sap. 
Conv. 13, ro» ody éxeivoy rdv yaXerdv vopov). 

20. r. wraicwor. See critical note. 

21. od wpds rhy x.t.A. Literally, ‘he paid regard not to the greater 
consideration which it might be pleaded is due to men who offend 
when drunk, but’ etc. “Ors is used, and not jj», because the writer does 
not wish to affirm that this greater consideration is due. The ques- 
tion with regard to which neutrality is here maintained, a neutrality 
perhaps slightly benevolent to the drunkard, is solved without hesi- 
tation in Eth. Nic. 3. 2. 1110 b 24 sqq., where the drunken offender 
is said not to act &’ doar, much less involuntarily (in which case 
alone ovyyvepr is called for, Eth. Nic. 3. 1. 1109 b 31 8q.), but only 
dyvoay: thus Pittacus was quite right, 9 yap dpyi éy aire: xipis ydp 
rou pi) peOvabivat, rovro 8 afriov ris ayvoias (Eth. Nic. 3. 7. 1113 b 30 
sqq.). Lesbos, we remember, was a wine-producing island, and 
Pittacus was engaged in restoring order to Mytilene. According 
to the English law, if intoxication amounts to stupidity, it reduces 
the crime (Ruling of an English Judge, Zimes, Feb. 4, 1881). It 
should be noted that Pittacus was credited with the exclamation 
Svyyvopn tizwplas xpeicowv, on liberating his opponent Alcaeus 
(Diog. Laert. 1. 76). ) 

24. of, Sc. vdpos, latent in vopoderns. 

26. 1d pév ody x... Constitutions which ‘took effect’ (xupias) 
seem to be here distinguished from schemes which remained mere 
schemes, Kupias, however, would more naturally mean ‘actually in 
force,’ and this winding-up would be more in place at the close of 
the notice of the Carthaginian constitution, than at the end of a 
chapter on vopoééra, for it makes no reference to vopobéra. We 
note also that per ody is not taken up by 8 at the commencement 
of the next book, which begins r@ sept rodireias erioxonovwrs without 
any connecting particle, as does the Sixth Book likewise. This is 
hardly reassuring as to the state of the text, though it is impossible 
to say what precisely has happened to it. 
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The Relation of the teaching of the Nicomachean Ethics to that of 
the Politics. | 


Ir is proposed to examine in the present Appendix, so far as 
limits of space will allow, the relation in which the Politics stands 
to the Nicomachean Ethics, and also to ask how far its teaching 
agrees with that of the latter treatise—how far the two works can 
be said to form well-planned parts of a coherent whole. 

In dealing with these questions, it will be necessary for us to 
take the Nicomachean Ethics as it stands, without pausing to 
inquire whether parts of it are due to other hands than Aristotle's, 
or whether intrusive or interpolated matter is present in the work, 
or again whether its component parts were designed at the time of 
composition to form part of the whole which they at present con- 
stitute. To enter on these and other vexed questions with re- 
gard to the state of the text of this work would carry us too far. 

That the Nicomachean Ethics should have a sequel was necessary 
for more reasons than one. As we have already seen, Aristotle 
himself mentions one of these reasons at the beginning of the last 
chapter of the treatise. Moral Philosophy is to him a practical 
science with a practical aim: od« gorw dy rois mpaxrois réXos 1d Oewpy- 
wat éxaota Kal yvivas, ddAd paddAoy Td mparrev atrd (Eth. Nic. ro. ro. 
11792 35)—ov yap & eldapev ri dorw 4} dper} cxenrépeba, GAN’ i 
dyabol yerdpeba, érrel od8er dy hv Spedos abrijs (Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1103 b 27): 
the study of Morals thus involves a study of the means by which 
men are made good. It involves therefore a study of the State. 
To stop short at the close of the Nicomachean Ethics would be to 
leave the science of moral action incomplete, to balk its aim and 


rgb it of its effectiveness. ‘ 

ce then again it is in the State that happiness assumes its 

noblest form (Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094 b 7 sqq.). We must study it in 

the State if we wish to see it at its best. Nor is this all. Aristotle 
VOL, II. Cc 
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would probably say that we have not fully explored the nature of 
the crovéaies till we have explored the State of which he is a part. 
We do not fully understand what the omovéaios is until we have 
viewed him as a part of a whole—as a husband, father, citizen, 
soldier, and ruler. 

Plato hag treated of Ethics and Politics in one and the same 
dialogue. fa had not only traced a parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual, but had laid stress on the mutual reac- 
tion of individual and State. As is the individual, so is the State; 
as is the State, so is the individual. The individual, he seemed to 
say, could no more be understood apart from the State than a limb 
apart from the body to which it belongs. Ethics and Politics, 
according to this view, gain by being treated together; the 
individual must not be severed from the State which makes him 
what he is, nor the State from the individual who gives it its char- 
acter. The Republic of Plato gains in concreteness by its adoption 
of this method. We study the good man and his opposites, as we 
see them in actual life, in a ‘setting’ of institutions. We view 
them in connexion with the little world of which they form a part. 
We recognize not only what the ozovdaios is, but what makes him 
what he is, and see the medium in which he lives and moves. (The 
relation between the individual and the State has never been more 
vigorously portrayed than in the Republic. The unsound State, 
we see, is fatal even to sound philosophy. The four virtues of the 
Republic are public virtues, all of them relative to the Whole of 
which they are the pillars; they presuppose the State and the 
State presupposes them. 

Aristotle’s plan, on the contrary, is to part the study of eb8ampovia 
and the virtues of which it is the outcome from the study of the 
State and its various forms. He thus severs what Plato had joined 
together. Plato’s plan of dealing with Ethics and Politics in one 
work had, in fact, its disadvantages. Pent within so narrow a space, 
neither could really thrive. It brought out, indeed, more effectively 
than any other method could have done the pressing need of a return 
to justice and of a reform of the State, and this was precisely what 
Plato sought to do; but a full scientific treatment of the two sub- 
jects was hardly possible without a double inquiry. Gn dealing with 
them separately Aristotle took a great step in advance.) In the 
interest of science, he concerns himself in the Nicomachean Ethics 
primarily with the individual viewed as the subject of ed&amorla and 
as exercising the various moral and intellectual virtues. He asks 
what constitutes virtuous action and happiness, and dwells only 
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incidentally on the forces external to the individual which bring 
them into being, and the field in which they are realized. His aim 
is for the time to view virtue as an internal fact, a psychological 
diathesis, rather than as the life-breath of society or its product— 
to approach it rather from the side of Psychology than from that 
of Politics. But he too, in his turn, as he passes from virtues like 
Temperance or Liberality to virtues like Justice and Moral Pru- 
dence, and then to Friendship, is led further and further into the 
domain of Politics. If we are not yet asked to analyse the State, 
we are taught to study the work of Justice in the State. If the 
objects in the foreground are still virtues, we look through them 
into a background of Politics, and thus the study of Ethics leads 
Aristotle on to the study of Politics. If, unlike Plato, he treats 
of Ethics in one work and Politics in another, he is far from 
intending to break the link which binds the two subjects together, 
or to stop short in his inquiries at the close of the Nicomachean 
Ethics. 

It was necessary then that this treatise should have a sequel, 
but how far is the Politics an appropriate sequel to it and in accord 
with it? 

It is easy to see that the two treatises have much in common. 
Not only do both of them presuppose the great central principles 
of the Aristotelian philosophy, but a broad similarity of method and 
treatment is traceable throughout them. We find evidence in both 
of a desire to gather up all that is sound in the work of previous 
inquirers and in the beliefs of ordinary men, to do justice to all 
aspects of truth, and to frame a creed in which all the jarring 
schools would find their best results embodied. Half-truths were to 
vanish before the whole truth, as the stars disappear before the 
light of day. Aristotle sought to mediate between contending 
doctrines, and to sum up the best traditions of the Greek race and 
the net result of Greek inquiry in a broad-based and broad-minded 
system’, This could only be done by steering a midway course. 
Truth no less than moral virtue lay in a mean; the conception of 
the mean is of the very essence of Aristotle’s philosophy. We 
pédsora dwodhae: wai rds droplas Adee 
wal rds tvayriwoeas. rovro 3 éicrat, 
day ebAdyos galynra: 7a tvavtia bo- 


Kovvra’ padsora yap dpodcyovpevos 6 
rocovros éoras $ Tos pavopnévas, 


1 Td dopltew was precisely that of 
which the Many are incapable (Eth. 
Nic. 10. 1. 1172 b 3) and of which 
ae philosopher should be capable. 

“lows ot eae Toovrous Se Ta Adyar 


sre wal dopifey tp’ Scov txdrepor 
eal wp ddAnOetovow (Eth. Nic. 9. 8. 
1168 b b12). Anwréos 3) tpéwos bons 
hpiv dua 74 re doxotvra wept rovTaw 


oupPalve 8 pévery rds bvarridous, édy 
gore pay cs dAnbes J 1d Aeydpevor, gore 
8 &s of (Eth. Eud. 7. a. 1235 b 13 
$44.) 
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hear less of the mean in the Politics than in the Nicomachean 
Ethics, but the idea is very present there also'. The same breadth 
of view appears in Aristotle’s readiness to recognize higher and 
lower forms of things. Just as in the Nicomachean Ethics the 
recognition of higher forms of virtue, or justice, or pleasure, or 
friendship does not preclude the recognition of lower forms also, so 
in the Politics, side by side with the true citizen and the best con- 
stitution, the citizen of the deviation-forms and the deviation-forms 
themselves receive recognition. Aristotle declines to say, as 
Cicero in effect said 3, that the lower forms of State are not States at 
all. Many a problem is solved in both treatises by the use of this 
method. It enables Aristotle to do justice both to the higher and 
to the lower forms of things without sinning either against truth or 
against the ordinary use of language*, and authorizes a careful 
study both of the more and of the less perfect. The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics and the Politics would have been far less compre- 
hensive in treatment than they are, if Aristotle had followed a 
different course in this respect. So again, the two works agree 
in aiming both at speculative truth and practical utility *. Another 
common feature is an unwillingness to rest content with genera- 
lities, Broad general descriptions of things are wanting, Aristotle 
feels, in. clearness; they seem to say much, but really say little. 
We learn but little when we are told that virtue is rd & ¢yew rhp 
yuxnv (Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 25 sq.). Plato and the contemporary 
Academy dealt too much in these generalities. Aristotle insists on 
rd dwopifew (e.g. in Pol. 2. 5. 12642 14, 37, and 2. 6. 1265 a 28 sqq., 
b 18 sqq.), and his definition of virtue is full and particular. This 
effort to be clear and detailed is traceable in both treatises. In 
both Aristotle learns the nature of the Whole (e.g. etd3apoma, 
oixia, més) by beginning with the part and working up from it 
to the Whole. 

But these broad similarities do not carry us very far, and if we 
are to judge to what extent the two works are in accord, we must 
recall some of the more important passages in the Nicomachean 


1 See for instance Pol. 6 (4). 11. 81° #8ov)v AAAHAOUs orépyorras ; 
195 & 35 849-: 6 (4).9. 12944 41: lows Adve piv Bet kal hyas girovs 
a. 6, 1265a 32 sqq. (cp. 4 (7). §. robs rorovrous, ef8n 32 rijs pAlas wAcios, 
1326b 30-39): 4 (7). 7. 1327b be xal paras piv wal xuplos ri raw dya- 
999: Oa 9 dyabol, rds 52 Aosrds Kad’ dpordb- 

See vol. i, p. 216 note, and above tyra. 
p- xiv. ‘ See Eth. Nic. 2. 2. 1103 b 26 sqq., 

* Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1157 a 25, 10, 10. 1179 8 35 sqq., and above on 


éwe? xp of dvOpamo Aé Lan pirous I. 3. 1253 b 14 as to the Politics. 
wat rovs &ia 7d xphorpov ... wat rovs 
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Ethics in which light is thrown on the State, its functions and 
organization. 

The reader of the Nicomachean Ethics, as he passes on from 
book to book, finds the relation of virtue to the State and of Ethics 
to Politics coming ever more prominently before him. Virtue, he 
learns, is the offspring of law, and law is an incident of the State. 
Virtue varies with the constitution, and reaches its full height only 
in the best constitution. Some virtues, again, belong exclusively 
or especially to the ruler. In these and other ways we are con- 
stantly being reminded of the importance of the State. 

The earliest pages of the treatise bring the modsrex) émornpn 
before us, the Science which is at once the Science of the State 
and the Science of Life. Its end is nothing less than the end of 
human life; it is supreme over the State as over the individual, 
‘determining what sciences are to exist in the State, and what each 
man is to learn, and how far ’—‘ legislating what is to be done and 
not done.’ (Not a word, we note, is said here about those lower 
problems of soderixn, of which we hear so much in the first_chapter 
of the Sixth Book of the Politics.) We are told further, that the 
happiness of a State or nation is a nobler and more divine thing 
than the happiness of an individual; later (Eth. Nic. 1. 5. 1097b 
8 sqq.: cp. 9. 9. 1169 b 16 sqq.), we learn that man is by nature a 
political animal, and that his needs are not fully satisfied unless the 
needs of the persons who live in society with him—his parents, 
wife, children, and fellow-citizens—are also satisfied. In all this 
the Nicomachean Ethics anticipates the teaching of the Politics, 
that man is more fully a political animal than any of the gregarious 
animals (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 7 sqq.), that the training which produces 
a modsrexds is the same as that which produces a owovéaios, so that 
the woAcrixds cannot be far other than the omovdaios (Pol. 3. 18), and 
that the wod:rixds must know both the end of human life and the 
best means of attaining it (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.). 

Later on in the first book of the Nicomachean Ethics (c. 13. 
3102 a 18 sqq.), we are told that broad psychological data, such 
as the division of the soul into a rational and an irrational part, 
have an interest and importance for the true soArixds, and we soon 
learn why: the appetitive section of the irrational part of the soul 
needs to be brought under the control of right reason (Aéyos), so 
that moral virtue may be developed, but this can only be accom- 
plished through habituation, and habituation to virtue is the 
business of the lawgiver, or in other words, of the State. The 
true statesman—the lawgivers of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan 
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States, for instance—is generally held to concern himself with 
the development of virtue (Eth. Nic. 1. 13. 11024 7 sqq.); every 
lawgiver aims at making his citizens virtuous, and the only dif- 
ference between lawgivers is that some do this well and others 
not; it is in this that a good constitution differs from a bad 
one (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 2 sqq.). In fact, as those are held 
to be bravest whose States honour the brave and disgrace the 
coward (Eth. Nic. 3. 11. 11164 18 sqq.), the virtue of the indi- 
vidual appears to depend on the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment, pleasure and pain, by the State. Often as in this treatise 
the ordinary moAcrexoi are weighed in the balance and found want- 
ing, vopo@éras are always treated with respect: vopoderum, we are 
told in a later book (Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 24 sqq.), is the archi- 
tectonic form of gpdmots wept wdkw: the makers of odicpara 
are mere yetporéyvas. 

Aristotle’s psychology and ethics reveal to him, in fact, the 
necessity of a power capable of disciplining the lower nature by 
habituation, and he ascribes a power of this kind to the lawgiver. 
Not all lawgivers were wise enough to begin their training of the 
citizen in childhood, or to supervise education and the habits of 
adult life (Eth. Nic. ro. 10. 1180 a 24 sqq.), but all sought more 
or less wisely and well to make their citizens virtuous by a skilful 
use of pain and pleasure, or, in other words, by habituation. The 
account of Universal Justice in the Fifth Book confirms all this, 
for what the laws prescribe (or ‘normally constituted laws,’ at all 
events) is there said to be universally just (c. 3. 1129 b 14 8qq.); 
and if (c. 5. 1130 b 26 sqq.) a question is raised, whether srohertan has 
to do with the training which makes a good man as distinguished 
from a good citizen, this is perhaps nothing more than an antici- 
pation of the teaching of the Politics, that woAcriy is concerned 
with other forms of State than the best, in which alone the virtue 
of the citizen is identical with that of the good man. 

Already then we discern the ethical necessity of the lawgiver 
and the State, but the study of Particular Justice brings the State 
more vividly before us. Aristotle’s account of it incidentally 
corrects Plato’s account of Justice in the Republic, according to 
which a just man is he who does the work for which he is fit (ra 
atrov mparre). Justice, in Aristotle’s view, has rather to do with 
external goods—honour, wealth, and the like—than with work. 
He is just who gives these to those to whom they are due, not he 
who does the work for which he is fit. Justice is a question of 
external goods, not of functions. But the main purpose of the 
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Fifth Book probably is to show that Justice, like all other moral 
virtues, has to do with a mean—that it is dvdAcyov and ds 6 Adyos! 
(the word for reason and proportion in Greek being the same), 
and that it has more kinds than one*. True justice does not, as 
Plato thought (Laws 757 A-D), always take account of virtue in 
the award it makes. The justice of the lawgiver and ruler does 
so, but not that of the judge. 

We see in Aristotle’s account of. Justice an effort to be more 
definite than Plato had been, and to keep closer to facts. We 
learn that Justice differs with the social function. The justice of 
the ruler is not as the justice of the judge. Far more than any 
other moral virtue, justice presupposes the xowevia of the State, for 
it especially appertains to the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, and 
the citizen, if it also appears in the dAAaxrux) xowevia®, which need 
not, of course, be between fellow-citizens. Its highest type appa- 
rently implies rule. It is to be found rather in the relations of the 
State than in those of the household—émi xowwrad» Biov mpis rd «lvas 
atrdpxesay, édevbépwv Kai Toov f Kar’ dvadoyiay f} car’ dpOpdy (Eth. Nic. 
§. 10. 11344 26)}—between those between whom law subsists (30)*, 
or can subsist (Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 b 6 sq.). But then there are 
two kinds even of 1d soAsrixdy dixatov, one natural, the other con- 
ventional, and we gather that the true standard of that which is 
naturally just among men is to be found in the best constitution 
(uia pdvov mavraxov xara iow 4 dpicrn, Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 11354 5). 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 10. 1115 b 17, 4 
pey & ef wal ob Evexa twopévow xa 
oBouvpevos xal tos Ser wal Ere, Spolas 5e 
nal Gappiiv, dySpeios* xar’ dflay ydp xal 
ds Ay 5 Adyos wdoxe: wal aparre é dy- 
Speios. 

4 «In my opinion,’ says Mr. Jackson 
(Fifth Book of the Nic. Ethics, p. 87), 
‘c. § [of Eth. Nic. 5] should be read 
in close sage halts cc. 2-4, the 
passage as a whole being an attempt 
at once to connect and to distinguish 
three kinds of particular justice. In 
order to connect these three kinds of 
particular justice, the author regards 
them each as dydAcyéy 71: in order to 
distinguish them, he represents each 
by a special and appropriate kind of 
dyadoyia.’ 

3 In the account of the dAAaerixt 
xowvovia (Eth. Nic. §. 8) and the part 
that money plays in making it possible, 
a social value is assigned to money 
different from that which it is implied 
to possess in the First Book of the 


Politics, though there too money is 
said to be the oroyxeiov nai xépas rijs 
dAAayijs, just as here it is said to be 
the péooy, or standard, by which the 
value of the commodities exchan 

is measured and determined (cp. Eth. 
Nic. 9. 1. 11644 1 sq.). 

* This would appear to exclude the 
wapBacirela: cp. Pol. 3. 13. 1284 a 
11sqq. It of course implies that the 
relation of man to the lower animals 
is in strictness one with which justice 
has nothing to do: they have, in Aris- 
totle’s view, no rights against man and 
cannot be wronged (dd:eeio6az) by him: 
they are merely épyava for his use, not 
xorvovol; they are not even, like the 
slave, human dpyava and therefore 
capable of being the objects of friend- 
ship (cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 1161 a 
328qq.). See as to this view Porphyry 
de Abstinentia, 1. 4-6. It justified 
the slaughter of animals, the right- 
fulness of which had been questioned 
by some. 
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Already we have been told (5. 6. 1131a 268qq.) that different 
constitutions distribute what they have to distribute on different 
principles, and now we are made aware that justice varies with 
the constitution, and attains its true form only in the best con- 
stitution. ‘This quite agrees with the teaching of the Politics (cp. 
Pol. 7 (5). 9. 13094 37, @ yap py tairdv rd dixaoy xard wdcas ras 
odtreias, dvadyxn cai ris dixaroovvys elvar Baopds). 
_ Aristotle’s ethical treatise is pervaded by the half-mathematical 
conceptions of the mean and the proportional, and we nowhere 
learn more clearly than in its Fifth Book how important is the 
part played by ‘proportion’ (rd xatr’ dvadoyiay tvov) in holding the 
State together (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1132b 33, rq ayrimouty dyddoyor 
ouppever 9» mdéds: Cp. Pol. 2. 2. 1261a 30, 7d tov rd dyrimerovbis 
oad{e ras modes, Somep ev rois nOxois eipnras mpérepov). 

The books on Friendship possess an especial interest for the 
student of the Politics, both on account of the importance of 
Friendship to the State (Eth. Nic. 8. 1. 1155 a 22 sqq.: Pol. 2. 4. 
1262 b 7sqq.) and because they study Friendship not only in 
its highest form—the friendship of the good—but also as a 
concomitant of every kind of xowe»ia. The less temporary and 
the more comprehensive are the aims with which a xowevia is 
formed, the stronger is the link which binds one member of it to 
another, and the fuller the friendship. The link which binds 
together a band of merchants making a voyage for gain is a far 
less close one than that which binds together the members of a 
State, for the latter have joined together not for the sake of that 
which is advantageous for the moment, but to win that which will 
benefit their life as a whole (Eth. Nic. 8. 11.1160 21). We learn 
in these books how all xowwvias should be constituted, if friend- 
ship is to prevail within them. We learn the true form both of 
the parental relation and of the manifold relations of kinship which 
spring from it; we study the relation of husband and wife, the 
relation of master and slave, and then again the political relations 
on which the family relations seem to be modelled—those which 
prevail between ruler and ruled in a Kingship, an Aristocracy, and 
a Timocracy, or again those prevailing in a Tyranny, an Oligarchy, 
and a Democracy. The study of all these xowovias, and especially 
of the six constitutions, makes it clear that justice is a condition of 
friendship in xoweovria. The members of a xoweovia must render 
honour and advantage (apéAea) to each other ear’ dfias, if friend- 
ship is to prevail in it. The father must benefit the child, and the 
child must honour the father. The king must mule for the advan- 
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tage of his subjects and they must render him honour. It is 
because in Tyranny, Oligarchy, and Democracy the rulers rule, 
not for the advantage of the ruled, but for their own advantage, 
thus monopolising both honour and advantage—it is because, in 
fact, they rule unjustly—that there is so little friendship in States 
thus governed. Honour belongs justly to rulers, benefit to those 
ruled, but the rulers in a deviation-form grasp both at honour and 
gain’. 

Thus the books on Friendship enforce anew the importance of 
Justice: we learn more clearly than before how essential Justice is 
to xoweviac: we see that not only the lawgiver, the ruler, the judge, 
and the trader need to be just, but that all members of cowoviac 
need to be so—even children and slaves—and that precisely in so 
far as they are so, will Friendship be present in the xowovia. This 
holds good both of equal and unequal comwovias (Eth. Nic. 8. 15. 
1162 b 258q.): 1d lod{ew is necessary in both. It is best, indeed, 
that in friendship ‘the same thing should be rendered on both 
sides’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 5. 1156 b 33 sqq.)—that the friendship should 
rest, not on the return of an equivalent amount of different things, 
but on an identical return: in the relations of the State, however, 
and in many of those of the household this is not possible ; hence 
here a return must be made xar’ aéiap. 

Political society rests on 1é dvdAoyov, On rd car’ dfiay: this is the 
far-reaching principle laid down in these books of the Nico- 
machean Ethics. It is an infraction of the principles of political 
society, when the ruler draws to himself the whole advantage: rule 
to be justifiable must be mpds rd xowy cuppepov. The just is that 
which is for the common advantage. Aristotle’s ethical treatise 
thus contains the germ and something more of his Politics. The 
former treatise gives us at all events one of the main laws which 
govern xowervias: the latter works it out in its application to the 
State. 

- And yet there are points in which the teaching of these books of the 
Nicomachean Ethics is not quite borne out by that of the Politics. 
Take, for instance, the account they give of the deviation-forms 
of constitution. These are implied in the Eighth Book of the 
Nicomachean Ethics to arise from the deterioration of the rulers 
of the normal constitutions. The rulers of an oligarchy are 
‘few and bad’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 12 8qq.). The Politics 
appears to be more ready to recognize that even the deviation- 
forms are founded on Sicudy rx. The book on Revolutions, 
? Cp. Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 40 8q. 
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clares the State to be based on nature. The relation of kinship, 
again, seems in this book of the Nicomachean Ethics to count 
for more in comparison with the political relation, than in the 
Politics, and man is said to be by nature ovvdvacrixdy paddAov H wodc- 
rudy (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 11622 17). On the other hand, when 
we read that soNcrie) giAia thrives best between good men (Eth. 
Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq.: cp. 9. 8. 1169 a 8 sqq.), we recognize an 
anticipation of the teaching of the Politics, that the best State is 
the State whose citizens are driés orov8ai, ‘The same book also 
prepares us for the limitation of the number of the citizens in the 
best State (Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170 b 29 sqq.: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 4). 


The whole tenour of the Nicomachean Ethics points to the con- 
clusion that virtue not only presupposes a life in relation to others, 
but life in a State, and further a good State, or even the best State. 
Nay more, one kind of Justice presupposes the exercise of rule, for 
it appears only in the ruler. That Ppévnors is peculiar to the ruler, 
Aristotle asserts in the Politics (3. 4. 1277b 25)', but not, it 
would seem, in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

So largely indeed does the latter treatise admit virtue to be 
modified by the constitution and by the social function discharged, 
that we might almost expect it, seeing that it-has a practical aim in 
view, to deal with the variations of duty under different constitu- 
tions and in different social positions. But this it does not do. 
Its moral teaching seems to apply indifferently to all constitutions, 
for all that we hear to the contrary. And then again, if the State is 
represented in the Nicomachean Ethics as essential to virtue, it 
seems to be essential rather to moral than to intellectual virtue. 
We do not learn whether the State does as much for the highest 
element of man’s nature, the speculative intelligence, as it does for 
the appetitive nature and for moral virtue. At all events, we are 
not told what it is that the State does for copia, though we know 
that it ‘rules for its sake’ (émrdrre codias évexa, Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 
11458 9)*. 

The last book of the treatise, which finds reAela ebdaumovia in the 
contemplative life and exalts this life above the political life, should 
have traced the dependence of the highest of man’s energies on the 
excellence of the State. So far however is it from doing this, and 
completing the indications given us earlier in the work of the in- 
timate relation between virtue and the State, that it closes with a 


1 Following Plato (Rep. 433 C) Plato how much a defective State 
and Xenophon (Cyrop. 1. 6. 22). could do to corrupt philosophy. 
. * We learn from the Republic of 
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chapter (c. 10), which, though it points to the State as the most 
effective agency in the production of virtue, seems half to hint that 
its place may to a certain extent be filled by heads of families. 
trained in legislative science. We are conscious, as has been ob- 
served elsewhere, of some change of tone, when we pass to the 
commencement of the Politics. We there learn that man is by 
nature a part of a Whole; he is a part of the State, born to rule 
and be ruled with a view to the highest and most complete life. 
The Politics asserts emphatically and in unmistakable terms the- 
truth which the abstract method of the Nicomachean Ethics had 
kept somewhat in the background, though even there facts con- 
stantly force it on our notice—the truth that the life of the State is 
marked out for man by nature. Even the virtue of the wife and the 
child, we are here told, is relative to the constitution (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8sqq.); much more is this true of the virtue of the citizen. 
The citizen varies with the constitution, but the citizen of the best 
constitution, and therefore the omovdaios, is he who is able and pur- 
posed to rule and be ruled with a view to a life in accordance with 
virtue (Pol. 3. 13. 1284a 18q.). We might well infer that the 
life of ruling and being ruled, or in other words the political life, 
is the highest life open to man. It is not till we reach the Fourth 
Book of the Politics, that the lesson of the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics is again impressed on us—the lesson that the 
supreme end of man is not work (doxoAla) but leisure (oxoA7)—not 
the political life, not even the life of the ruler in the best State, but 
rather the life of leisure and contemplation. The highest employ- 
ment of man, we are.again told, is the employment of leisure ; his 
highest and most godlike moments are moments of speculation, 
not of political activity. True, the right use of leisure presupposes 
the active virtues (Pol. 4 (7). 15. 13344 16 sqq.); still the ruler 
rules for the sake of speculative virtue (copia), not over her. But 
the Politics couples this doctrine with the emphatic assertion that 
man is a part of the State. Many of the virtues enumerated in the 
Nicomachean Ethics drop out of sight in the Politics, but some 
features in the character of the omovdaios acquire a fresh pro- 
minence. We see him in a ‘setting’ of institutions, as we know 
him in actual life; we see him as a member of a wdéXs, and there- 
fore as one who is ‘his brother’s keeper’?, and who cares for the 
virtue of all his equals and dependents in the community to which he 
belongs. We see him in connexion with the social positions which 
he fills—a husband, a father, a master, a proprietor, a citizen, and 


1 Pol, 3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq. 
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aruler. Virtue is depicted diffusive of itself and radiating its in- 
fluence through household and State. We learn to know happiness 
better, when it is embodied for us in an entire State of happy men. 

Thus the Politics completes the Nicomachean Ethics. The latter 
treatise is, in fact, presupposed by the former. It would not have 
been possible to discover the best constitution, if the nature of the 
most desirable life, or in other words of eddapovia, had not been 
ascertained previously (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323a 14 8q.: 4 (7). 13. 
1332 4 7 Sqq.). 

But then again, the last three books of the Politics teach us a 
lesson of which we have heard but little in the Nicomachean Ethics. 
If the State is at its best when it is realizing ed8apovia, Political 
Science falls short of completeness unless it can deal with cases in 
which the production of cwovdaioe and ebdaipoves is out of the 
question. The highest mission of Political Science is not its only 
mission; it needs to understand the deviation-forms and to know 
how to constitute them, as much as it needs to understand the best 
State. Political Science has its technical side; it is not a mere 
handmaid to Ethics. Thus if the Nicomachean Ethics sought in 
some measure to view the moral agent apart from the State, one 
portion of the Politics studies the State apart in some degree from 
ethical aims. In Aristotle’s hands, Ethics and Politics show to this 
extent an inclination to draw away from each other. 

Not all the Politics, we see, is a strictly necessary sequel to the 
Nicomachean Ethics. When Aristotle announces his intention to 
study all constitutions—which he does as early as the close of his 
ethical treatise—he goes beyond the limits of the task which the 
interests of Moral Philosophy obliged him to undertake. He in 
effect implies that his purpose is to deal with Political Science not 
simply as a sequel to Ethics, but as a science deserving of study 
even apart from ethical considerations. Plato had studied the 
inferior constitutions in the Republic, only to show how fatal they 
are to justice and happiness; Aristotle will study them because it 
is the business of the moA:rexds to know how to construct even these 
lower forms of the State. . 

Aristotle, in fact, worked out to its results the parallel between 
mokitexn ON the one hand, and yupracrinn and larpixy on the other, 
which he inherited from the Gorgias of Plato (464 B sqq.) and 
from Socrates. These are arts, while woAsrixy is a practical science; 
yet on the whole a resemblance exists between them', though it is 


1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 10 sqq.: 3. 6. 1278 b 37 sqq.: Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 
1180 b 7 sqq. 
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not complete at all points’. ToAcruj, no less than dvedpess like 
Rhetoric and Dialectic *, resembles the arts in dealing with cases 
in which an imperfect success is alone attainable as readily as with 
others; ‘it is quite possible to treat scientifically patients who can 


never enjoy health’ (Rhet. 1. 1. 


1355 b 13). Just as it is the 


business of Medicine to treat any one who may be proposed for 
treatment (rév mporeOevra, Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 265%), so it is 
the business of sroAcrixn to study how any given constitution is to be 
brought into being, and how, having been brought into being, it is 
to be kept in being as long as possible, even if the constitution 
thus demanded at its hands falls short of that to which the circum- 
stances of the particular State enable it to attain (ujre ray évdexo- 
pérny ex tay tmapxdvrev GAAd riva davdcrépar, Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 


28 sqq.). 


Thus the political branch of wodcru) seems, as it were, to waver 
between two levels; it is, on the one hand, a practical science 
closely akin to Ethics, if indeed it does not deal with a nobler 
subject-matter ; it is, on the other, an art or productive science like 
Medicine, ready to construct on demand any constitutional form 
which may be asked of it, whatever its merits or demerits, in such 
a way as to be as durable as possible ; indeed, stooping even lower 
than Medicine, for while Medicine seeks in all cases to restore 
some degree of health, Political Science is not in every case to 
require States to adopt a good constitution. 

Why, we ask, does not the Nicomachean Ethics also make it 
its business to deal with réy sporeOévra and to do as much as pos- 
sible for the virtue and happiness of the ill-circumstanced individual, 
just as the Politics does its best for the ill-circumstanced State ? * 
We do, in fact, find lower as well as higher virtues described in the 
Nicomachean Ethics—continence as well as temperance ; the lower 
kinds of friendship as well as the higher ; justice as well as equity 
and friendship; prudence as well as speculative virtue—but why 
does not the treatise go on to trace out a life for the less favourably 
constituted individual, as the Politics traces a fitting organization 
for the less favourably circumstanced State? The answer is that 


1 Pol. 2. 8. 1269 a 19 sqq.: 3. 16. 


1287 a 32 sqq. 
4 Rhet. 1. 4. 1359 b 128q.: I. 1. 


.: Top.1. 3. 101b ; 
oe ey 


. Il, IYOI a 3, 
wabdwep xal orpariyyoy dyabdv TH wap- 
évri orparonédy xppobas wore ata 
xal oxvtorépoy tx tay 800tvTaw oxv- 
qav KddMoroy ixddnua woeiy, Tov ab- 


tov 8% rpdrow wai rods dAAous rexviras 
dwayras. 

4 See on this subject the remarks of 
Teichmiiller, Einheit des Aristotel. 
Eudamonie, pp. 103-108, though per- 
haps there is more difference between 
the Nicomachean Ethics and the 
Politics in this matter than Teich- 
miiller here allows, 
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in strictness it has to do only with the virtues and the virtuous 
action which culminate in evdapovia: it seeks to draw out the con- 
tents of ed8aovia: thus its aim is essentially ideal, and any attempt 
to do for the less well-endowed individual what the Politics does 
for the less favoured State would have conflicted with its plan. The 
question, however, remains, why the work was constructed on this . 
plan—why Aristotle’s treatment of Ethics is more ideal than his 
treatment of Politics. Perhaps the steps which Plato had already 
taken in the direction of sketching lower and more easily attainable 
forms of the State (Laws 739 E) may have suggested. to Aristotle 
a broader and more practical treatment of Politics. 


But if the Politics is something more than a sequel to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics, the teaching of the latter treatise seems also to be less 
adjusted to that of the former than we might have expected. We 
learn in the Politics to regard man as a part of a greater Whole, 
the State, and we expect to find this fact kept in view by Aristotle 
in his ethical treatise. Virtue, we anticipate, will be the sum of 
the qualities which tend to the maintenance and excellence of the 
Whole, and the first question discussed in the work will be the 
question what these qualities are. The course followed, however, 
is quite different. Aristotle’s ethical ideal is deduced partly from 
psychological facts, or alleged psychological facts, such as the 
natural supremacy of a certain part of the soul over other parts, 
partly from opinion, and especially opinion evidenced in action, or 
the opinion of wise and good men; in no way from the nature of 
the State or the conditions of its successful working. On the 
contrary, the State seems rather to be adjusted to the owrovdaies than 
the orovéaios to the State; we are nowhere taught by Aristotle to 
deduce the nature of virtue from the nature of the State. If this 
had been otherwise, the ethical ideal of Aristotle might have been 
somewhat different from what it is. The virtues which tend to 
make men valuable members of a Whole would probably have 
assumed a more conspicuous place in it. The highest virtue would 
have been discovered not by asking what is the virtue of the most 
divine part of the soul, but by asking what virtue tends most to the 
harmony and excellence of the State. We do, in fact, find that in 
the Politics the highest virtue, that virtue whose exercise is more 
the end of human life than the exercise of any other—speculative 
virtue—is placed in a new light, as being (together with temper- 
ance, prudence, and justice) preservative of the State in those times 
of peace and leisure which are fatal to the exclusively military 
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State (4 (7). 15. 13342 228qq.). But we hear nothing about this 
in the Nicomachean Ethics. ‘There, on the whole, the principle 
that man is by nature a part of the State seems to find less applica- 
tion than might have been expected’. Virtue is described rather 
as the supremacy of that part of the soul which is rightfully 
supreme, than as the adaptation of the individual to the main- 
tenance of the highest type of society. Ethical Science dominates 
Political Science, not Political Science Ethical. The supreme end 
of the State is contemplative activity, precisely the activity in the 
exercise of which the individual is most independent of his fellows. 


But then again, as we have seen, Political Science claims 
freedom for itself. The Politics studies the més and the various 
moXreias More independently of Ethics than we might have ex- 
pected. If Aristotle’s only object had been to complete the 
Nicomachean Ethics, the Politics would have been a very different 
work from what it is. It would have been more ideal and less 
technical. 

We see then that the two treatises are to a certain extent cor- 
related, but that they are not perfectly adjusted to each other. 

One remark may be added. There is no sign that Aristotle 
deduced from the Politics the lesson which it would seem clearly 
to imply, as to man’s chance of attaining full virtue and happiness. 
The further we advance in the Politics, the more clearly we see 
how dependent the moral virtue of the individual is on the 
constitution—that is, on the ethical creed adopted by the State as 
a whole—and also how much the constitution depends on causes 
not altogether subject to man’s control. The result is—as the 
reader of the Politics can hardly fail to see, whether Aristotle 
himself saw it or not—that virtue can rarely be attainable in 
its purity, for only the citizen of the best constitution is dwhés 
orovéaios, and that if virtue is rarely attainable, still more must 
this be the case with happiness, for happiness presupposes not 
only pure and complete virtue, but also a certain measure of 
external and bodily goods. We hardly saw this, while we were 


1 Some virtues which are implied in 
the Politics to be essential to the suc- 
cessful working of the State appear 
to escape notice in the Nicomachean 
Ethics: e.g. that which is exercised 
in caring that others shall be virtu- 
ous (Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 1 sqq.: I. 13. 
1259 b 18 sqq.)—unless indeed, as 


is probably the case, ¢pdyncs is 
the virtue whose existence is here 
implied. But then, how imperfect is 
the sketch of ¢pdévnois or wodiTurh 
in the Nicomachean Ethics, if this 
important feature of its action is not 
dwelt on there. 
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absorbed in the Nicomachean Ethics with the analysis of the 
nature of happiness: it is when we turn to the question how 
happiness is produced, that we learn how little it can really be 
said to be rodvcowoy, as it is said to be in Eth. Nic. 1. 10. 1099 b 
18—how little we are able without the aid of Nature and Fortune 
to bring the best State into being’, or in other words, to realize the 
indispensable condition of full virtue and happiness. ‘The ideal 
picture of e’dapovia in the Nicomachean Ethics turns out to be 
little else than a glorious vision. We see the goal of human 
life, but the road to it seems to be well-nigh blocked. 
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On the Carthaginian Constitution *. 


Tue Carthaginian State was not a declining State when Aristotle 
wrote, like the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States, but was perhaps 
in its prime or approaching it. Carthage was a seaport, unlike 
Sparta and most of the Cretan cities, and a very populous seaport, for 
even in the days of its decline it is said to have had seven hundred 
thousand inhabitants*; the number of its citizens, therefore, was 
probably also very great—great enough, one would have thought, 
to remove Carthage from the category of well-governed States, if 
in these the citizen-body was never allowed to pass moderate limits 
(4 (7). 4. 1326a 27 sq.). We know not who had written on the 
Carthaginian constitution before Aristotle—he himself may have. 
already sketched it in his Polities—but it evidently enjoyed a high 
reputation. Aristotle remarks that the fact of its stability, notwith- 
standing that a demos existed at Carthage, proved it to be a well- 
designed constitution, and that under it Carthage had been free 
from serious civil trouble, and also from tyrants. It is clear that 
whatever Aristotle may say as to the political weaknesses of Asiatic 


1 Cp. Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 35 $40. 

; on this subject Susemihl’s 
notes (Sus.?, Notes 376-398), which 
have been of much use to me. 

* It is thus that Grote (History of 
Greece, 10. §42) interprets the words 
of Strabo, p. 833, wéAes yey elxov 
tpraxoolas évy Ty Ac:Bup, dvOpdmaw 3 ty 


VOL. II. 


Tp wéAG pupiadas éB8opu}xovra. Momm- 
sen, however, takes Strabo to refer, 
not to the inhabitants, but to the citi- 
zens of Carthage, ‘whether dwelling 
in the city or its neighbourhood, or 
resident in its subject-territory or in 
other lands’ (History of Rome, E. T. 
2. 240.). 
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races (4 (7). 7), the Carthaginians deserve the credit, often ascribed 
too exclusively to Greece and Rome, of being among the earliest 
pioneers of free institutions. 

We do not hear that, like the Lacedaemonian State, Carthage 
forbade its citizens to practise agriculture, trade, and the handi- 
crafts, but it seems to have sought to encourage a military spirit in 
them (4 (7). 2. 1324 b 12 sqq.), and though we are not told that 
anything corresponding to the Lacedaemonian and Cretan systems 
of gymnastic training existed at Carthage, we hear of the existence 
of syssitia, and these may well have been there also, no less than 
at Sparta and in Crete, designed with a view to war. 

It is, however, on the political constitution that Aristotle mainly 
dwells. His chapter on the Lacedaemonian constitution throws 
much light on the social organization of the Lacedaemonian State, 
but this cannot be said of his chapter on the Carthaginian constitu- 
tion. We learn far less from him, indeed, than we could wish 
even as to thé political constitution, for he is mainly preoccupied 
with the question, how far the Carthaginian constitution fulfilled its 
aim of being an dpsoroxparia, and not an oligarchy or a democracy. 
His remarks on this question throw some light on the arrange- 
ments of the constitution, but only enough to make us wish for 
more. 

He had mentioned at the outset of the chapter that the Cartha- 
ginian constitution was similar in some respects to the Lacedaemo- 
nian, and he is thus led to enumerate, though in the briefest and 
baldest way, first those Carthaginian institutions which were similar 
(waparAnowa, 33), and next those which were analogous (d»d\oyos, 
37), to Lacedaemonian institutions. The former epithet is applied 
to the Carthaginian syssitia and to the Council of the Hundred and 
Four, which are respectively compared with the Phiditia and the 
Ephors, while the Carthaginian kings and senate are described as 
analogous to their Lacedaemonian correlatives. The Carthaginian 
constitution, though an dpicroxparia (6 (4). 7.1293 b 14 sqq.), is held 
by Aristotle to deviate from the true model of an dpicroxparia both 
in an oligarchical and in a democratic direction. It sometimes 
conceded too much to the people and sometimes too much to the 
rich. A strict dpscroxparia would not have given as much power to 
the popular assembly as the Carthaginian constitution gave it '— 
would not have given it full power to arrive at decisions of its own 
or have allowed any one who pleased to speak against the pro- 


1 See Sus.?, Note 388, who points the people even in a democracy of the 
out how limited were the powers of | more moderate type. 
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posals of the magistrates. On the other hand, poor men of high 
merit had a career open to them in the Lacedaemonian State which 
was not open to them at Carthage. Carthage, indeed, not only 
tended to exclude poor men from high office, but confined two at 
least of its highest magistracies to wealthy men, actually making 
them purchaseable. The Carthaginian practice of allowing several 
offices to be held by one man also had an oligarchical tendency, 
inasmuch as it diminished the number of office-holders. Many 
even of the wealthy would find that office came to them but rarely. 
Thus, if we can understand how the Carthage of Aristotle’s day 
could be described, not quite baselessly, as 8npoxparoupérn (7 (5). 
12. 1316 b 5), we can still better understand the language which 
Isocrates puts into the mouth of Nicocles with regard to it—érs 
8 Kapyndoviovs xai Aaxedatpovious rovs dptora rev “EXAnvey wokirevo-~ 
pévous oixos pév OAcyapyoupevous, wapda Se rév méAepov Bactdevopevous 
(Nicocl. § 24). Carthage, he holds, was oligarchically ruled at 
home, but ruled by kings in the field. Aristotle, on the contrary, 
would say that the Carthaginian constitution was an aristocracy, 
though it deviated from the true standard partly in the direction of 
democracy and still more in that of oligarchy. It was an aristo- 
cracy because it did homage to virtue as well as to wealth and 
popular power (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 sqq.), but it was so much 
mastered by a worship of wealth that Aristotle doubted whether 
it was a durable aristocracy, and would seem to have anticipated 
that it would ultimately become an oligarchy (1273 a 41 sq.). If 
it is allowable slightly to alter a phrase of Mr. Lowell’s, the 
Carthaginian aristocracy was ‘an aristocracy with oligarchical 
instincts.’ 

When we pass from the broad outline of the constitution to 
details, we find ourselves much at a loss, but it would seem that till 
the fifth century before Christ, when the Council of the Hundred 
and Four was instituted, the Kings (i.e. the Suffetes or Judges) 
and the Senate were supreme at Carthage, and that even after that 
event they probably retained to a large extent the immediate 
administration of affairs, for we are told that nothing came before 
the popular assembly except matters referred to it by them, or 
matters as to the reference of which to the popular assembly the 
kings and senate were not agreed (1273 a 6 sqq.). It would 
appear, therefore, that in practice either the kings or the senate 
could compel the reference of a question to the popular assembly. 
It does not seem that there were any determinate subjects with 
which the popular assembly had the exclusive right of dealing, and 
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no doubt the kings and the senate would commonly deal with 
administrative questions themselves. For all we hear to the con- 
trary, they may have had the right to legislate also. 

The Kings, or Suffetes, who were probably two in number, and 
who are compared by Livy to the Roman Consuls (30. 7. 5, suffetes, 
quod velut consulare imperium apud eos erat), cannot have held 
office for life, as Cicero appears to imply that they did (De Rep. 2. 
23. 42-43), for Aristotle tells us (1273 a 15 sqq.) that the members 
of the Pentarchies held office for a longer term than any other 
magistrates, and they did not hold office for life. The kingship 
was probably an annual office, but those who held it may have 
been indefinitely re-eligible. We gather from Aristotle’s language 
(1272 b 38 sqq.) that the kings were not taken, like the Lacedae- 
monian, from a single family, and that they were elected from 
families of merit, and were men of mark themselves, though they 
needed also to be wealthy men, but we know not by whom they 
were elected; Aristotle speaks, indeed, of the kingship as a pur- 
chaseable office (cp. Plato, Rep. 544 D). Isocrates, in the passage 
of the Nicocles which has already been quoted (§ 24), appears to 
regard the kings as the generals of the State, but Aristotle dis- 
tinguishes the offices of King and General (1273 a 36 sq.). These 
two offices, however, may often have been combined. They are 
described by Aristotle in 1273 a 30, 36 as the greatest in the 
State, but in 1273 15 he refers in similar terms to ‘the Hundred.’ 
We have seen that in comparing the Carthaginian kingship with 
the Lacedaemonian he uses the epithet ‘analogous,’ not ‘similar,’ 
and it is clear that these two forms of kingship differed in many 
respects; the Carthaginian kingship was elective and purchaseable, 
was not held for life, and was not always combined with the 
Generalship. 

We learn little from Aristotle as to the Senate. We have 
already seen that it probably shared with the Kings or Suffetes the 
ordinary administration of the State, and that he speaks of it as 
‘analogous’ to the Lacedaemonian. It must have been a far 
more numerous body than the Lacedaemonian Senate, for the inner 
council by which it was to a large extent guided itself numbered 
thirty members (Liv. 30. 16. 3: oratores ad pacem petendam mit- 
tunt triginta seniorum principes ; id erat sanctius apud illos con- 
silium, maximaque ad ipsum senatum regendum vis), and the 
Carthaginian Senators cannot, like the Lacedaemonian, have held 
Office for life, at any rate in the time of Aristotle, for Aristotle im- 
plies that no magistracies at Carthage were held for life (12734 15 
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sqq:). Valerius Maximus (Facta et Dicta Memorabilia, 9. 5. 4) 
remarks on the arrogance of the Carthaginian Senate in using a 
bath of their own, distinct from that used by the plebs, and the 
contrast of Roman and Carthaginian custom in this matter is not 
without significance. See on the subject of the Carthaginian 
Senate Sus.?, Note 382. 

The Council of the Hundred and Four is described by Aristotle 
as ‘similar’ to the Lacedaemonian Ephorate. He probably means 
that its function in the State was similar, and that, like the Ephorate 
(c. 9. 1271 a 6), it exercised a control over the other magistracies, 
and especially over the kings. He mentions a body called ‘the 
Hundred’ as the greatest magistracy of the State (1273 a 14 sq.), 
and the question arises whether he means by ‘the Hundred’ the 
Hundred and Four. It is not absolutely certain that he does, for 
the use of the word alpotyra (1272 b 36) in reference to the 
election of the Hundred and Four might be taken to suggest (if 
we supply of Kapxndémot, as in 1273 a 29) that they were elected 
by the citizens generally, whereas we are told that the Hundred 
were elected by certain Boards of Five called Pentarchies; it 
is also true that, if we identify the Hundred with the Hundred 
and Four, we shall have to suppose that the Pentarchies, which 
Aristotle criticises as defectively constituted (1273 a 13 sqq.), 
nevertheless elected the Hundred and Four well and fairly, 
for Aristotle says that the Hundred and Four were chosen 
on grounds of merit (1272 b 36). Still it is difficult to believe 
that a Council answering, as the Hundred and Four did, to the 
Lacedaemonian Ephorate, which, as Susemihl points out (Note 
379), is itself called 7 peylorn dpxy in 2. 9. 1270 b 18 8q., can have 
been second to any other magistracy at Carthage; it seems, there- 
fore, on the whole, likely that it is to be identified with the 
Hundred, 4 peyiorn dpxn. If, however, we identify the Hundred 
and the Hundred and Four, the resemblance which Aristotle traces 
between the Hundred and Four and the Ephorate cannot have 
extended to the mode in which the members of these two magis- 
tracies were appointed, for the Ephors were not elected by Pen- 
tarchies. Nor can the Hundred and Four have resembled the 
Ephorate in being recruited from the people and in forming 
a bulwark of popular power, for it was a principle at Carthage 
to prefer rich men to poor men in elections to office. Aristotle 
himself implies that the Hundred and Four were far superior to 
the Ephors in character, position, and capacity (1272 b 35 sq.). 
The resemblance between the two magistracies must probably have 
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lain, as has been said, in similarity of function. The Hundred 
and Four, like the Ephors, seem to have controlled the Kings 
and the Generals, and perhaps also the Senate. 

This great council has commonly been identified with the magis- 
tracy, the original creation of which in the fifth century before 
Christ is thus described by Justin (19. 2. 5-6)—dein, cum familia 
tanta imperatorum (the descendants of Mago) gravis liberae civitati 
esset omniaque ipsi agerent simul et iudicarent, centum ex numero 
senatorum iudices deliguntur, qui reversis a bello ducibus rationem 
rerum gestarum exigerent, ut hoc metu ita in bello imperia cogi- 
tarent, ut domi iudicia legesque respicerent. Aristotle says nothing 
about the Hundred and Four being senators, and Justin speaks of 
the ‘centum iudices’ as reviewing the conduct of the generals 
after their return from the field, not as controlling the kings and 
senate, but they may have added to their functions as time went 
on, and we have already seen that the kings were often the generals 
of the State. It is a further question whether Livy alludes to the 
Hundred and Four, or even to the ‘centum iudices’ of Justin, in 
the well-known passage (33. 46) in which he depicts the ‘ impotens 
regnum’ of the ‘ordo iudicum’ at Carthage in the time of Hanni- 
bal. ‘Iudicum ordo Carthagine ea tempestate dominabatur, eo 
maxime quod idem perpetui iudices erant. Res fama vitaque 
omnium in illorum potestate erat. Qui unum eius ordinis offen- 
disset, omnes adversos habebat, nec accusator apud infensos iudices 
deerat.’ The term ‘ordo iudicum’ would seem to be a wider one 
than ‘centum iudices,’ and may perhaps include the whole ‘ order’ 
of judges at Carthage, not merely a single court, however import- 
ant. And then again, if ‘the property, the good fame, and the life 
of every one lay in the power’ of the ‘centum iudices,’ their juris- 
diction must have at this time extended far beyond its original 
limits, for their functions were confined at the outset, as we have 
seen, to the control of the Generals. The ‘ ordo iudicum’ of Livy, 
again, is recruited by the accession to it of quaestors, and probably 
other magistrates, at the expiration of their term of office (Liv. 33. 
46. 4); we hear nothing of this in relation to the Hundred and 
Four, or indeed the ‘centum iudices.’ And if Livy means by 
saying ‘idem perpetui iudices erant,’ that the members of the ‘ ordo 
iudicum’ held office for life, this certainly was not true of the 
Hundred and Four in Aristotle’s time. It is evident, indeed, from 
the expression ‘ea tempestate,’ that Livy is describing a state of 
things which had not always existed. He is speaking of a time 
a century and a quarter after that of Aristotle. 
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We have seen that Isocrates puts in the mouth of Nicocles an 
interesting remark on the dual character of the Lacedaemonian 
and Carthaginian constitutions. They were, he says, oligarchies 
at home and kingships in the field. It was probably with a view 
to diminish this duality and to bring the Kingship and the General- 
ship under the control of the oligarchy, that the Council of the 
Hundred and Four was instituted. The Lacedaemonian Ephorate 
was intended to serve a similar purpose, but a democratic character 
was skilfully imparted to it which was wanting in the Hundred and 
Four, and the services of the Lacedaemonian demos were thus 
enlisted in the task of checking and controlling the Kings. 

In the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, and indeed in 
the earlier constitutions of Greece generally (7 (5). 5. 1305 a 15 
sqq-: 7 (5). 10. 1310b 21 sqq.), not a few great magistracies 
found a place. This is true of the Carthaginian constitution also, 
though the great magistracies tenable for life, which form so con- 
spicuous a feature of the Lacedaemonian and Cretan constitutions, 
seem to have been wanting in it. The democratic spirit (8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 24 sqq.), though stronger at Carthage than in the Lace- 
daemonian and Cretan States, had not yet begun in Aristotle’s day 
to abolish or cripple the great magistracies. When in the fifth 
century before Christ the House of Mago had threatened to become 
too powerful for the safety of the State (Mommsen, History of 
Rome, E. T. 2. 16), its ascendency was checked by the creation of 
a new great magistracy, not by the abolition of the Kingship and 
Generalship, the offices through which it asserted its influence, or 
by the aggrandisement of the popular assembly. The Carthaginian 
constitution, after this great change had been made in it, came to 
belong to the class of constitutions in which the magistracies are 
ranged, as it were, in two tiers, one or more magistracies being 
charged with the control of the rest. At Carthage this controlling 
authority was lodged with the Hundred and Four, just as in the 
Lacedaemonian State it was lodged with the Ephors, in early 
Athens with the Council of the Areopagus, and in the State 
described in Plato’s Laws with the Nomophylakes, the priests of 
Apollo, and the Nocturnal Council. 

In reading Aristotle’s remarks on the Carthaginian constitution, 
we must not forget that he criticises it from a point of view from 
which it was probably seldom regarded by its framers. Their 
desire was for a constitution which, while it favoured the acqui- 
sition and preservation of empire by the State, would also guard 
its liberties—a constitution under which the virtues and the ascend- 
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ency of great leaders like those of the House of Mago might be 
made as useful to the community and as little perilous to it as 
possible; Aristotle, on the other hand, is mainly interested in the 
inquiry, how far does the Carthaginian constitution give supremacy 
to virtue and place power in the hands of virtuous men? 
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Tue following are the variations of MS. Phillipps 891 (z) from 
the text of the first two books of the Vetus Versio of the Politics 
printed by Susemihl in his edition of 1872. Some unimportant 
variations of spelling are omitted. 


BOOK I. 


Sus. p. 1. 2. om. ¢/ pr. z; it is added in the darker ink used in 
the marginal glosses: 4. om. gu:dem (with abgnt): 6.0m. é pr. z 
(it is added in darker ink): 8. om. ef before regale. $2. 2. om. 
puta (with a): 3. patremfamiliae] patrem fam:lias: yconomum] 
yconomicum: 5. aut] ef (with almost all MSS.). 8. 4. hiis] Aes, and so 
mostly: 5. itaque] usgue (with a): combinari] comdinare: 9. quod 
quidem] guicguid: 11. haec] hoc (withamt). 4. 2. servum pr. z 
altered to servus in lighter ink: 4.0m. paupere (with a): om. usigue: 
om. opftime: 6. femina] the first two letters are over an erasure: 
8. om. spsorum. 5. 1. domum] dominum: praeeminenter] prae- 
eminentem: 2. om. gue: 4. karondas: omostphios: 5. epymenides: 
otres: omokapnos: 7. ef is added before vicina. 6. 1. om. ef 
before primum: 3. viciniae] vicene pr. z: §. dispersim: 6. om. het: 
10. consequens] g#s. § 7. 4.0m. ef before finis: 8. gus is added 
after for‘unam (quia in a) and followed by a/ in place of aut; gut 
is expunged and a/ corrected in a different ink from that of the 
MS. _ 8. 4. ef is added after homo (as ina). 9. 1.0m. est: 2. 
hominibus after proprium est (as in a): §. 0m. nalura: g. autem] 
enim: definita] difinifa, and so elsewhere. 10. 1. esf is added 
after manifestum (as in a): 4. persesufficientiam] sufictentiam: 
6. the first half of communifatem is over an erasure and in darker 
ink: 10. nasctlur autem homo habens arma: 12. ad is added after 
venerea et. ll. x. ath: 2. dikt: 9. servis pr. 2?: om. ef before 
marifus: 11. om. sunt: 12. lekuofactiva. 12. 3. om. Ars autem 
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pr. z, but the words are added above the line (with a caret) in an 
ink very similar to that of the MS.: 5. “rimatistica: despota] despotia: 
4. uf is added before usgue: 9. despotica is expunged by dots 
placed beneath (the ink of these dots is perhaps different from that 
of the MS.): politia] politica. 18. 4. manifestum quod is added 
after est: 5. om. est. 14. 1.0m. guidem: prorakus (with a): 7. 
subinducere: 9. citartzarent: archttetortbus. 15. 1. igilur is 
added after gusdem: 4.0m. autem after adhuc: differt] differunt: 6. 
om. hanc (so agn): 8. aufemi after possessa (so abt): quae] guod: 
g. om. guidem. 16. 4. auéem is added after zsfe in pr. z, but 
expunged in a different ink from that of the MS.: es¢ after homo 
(so a): 6. salura after /alis (with a): 8. post after considerandum : 
om. haec. 17. 2. adiscere: 4. seggregata: 5. om. ef after mullae: 
10. om. sive after commune: 13. armonte. 18. 5. in corruptis] 
incorruplis: om. ef after guod (soa Alb.): 8.0m. usgue: 9. dicimus] 
diximus (with acm Alb.): 12. auéem written twice (the second 
autem expunged, but in a darker ink than that of the MS.). — 19. 
3. aequo] guo pr. z, but ¢ is added above the line (with a caret) in 
the ink of the MS.: aut e] aué, but this word is written over an 
erasure and in darker ink than that of the MS.: 9. om. omnibus: 
12. est after opus (with a). | 20. 7. corpori] corportbus: om. a 
before domestic’s: 9. quae liberorum et servorum] guae servorum et 
quae liberorum: 11.0m.¢é (witha). 1. 1. fuerint] sunf (with a): 
5. facile is in the margin, but in the same hand and ink as the MS.: 
4. quod] the original reading in z was not guod, but something 
different (probably guz), which has been altered into guod in darker 
ink: 11. superava pr. z, altered into superaft by erasure. 22. 1. 
rhetora scribunt] rectorice scribunt pr. z, but these words have been 
expunged by dots placed beneath them, and rhefora scribi{ has been 
written in the margin in a different ink: 4. s/o pr. z, altered into 
alo ina different ink: sapientum] sapientium : 6. ef is added before 
violentiam: 8. violentia| violentiam (with aoy): 9. dentvolentia: 10. 
sepositis] fost#is. 28. 1.es/is added: 5.0m. alzguis: 8. equidem|] 
ef quidem: 9. hos] hoc: 10. necesse enim esse aliquos dicere] 
necesse enim est dicere aliquos esse. 24. 2.0m. ef: autem] quidem: 
3. om. ¢/: Eleloga| egdoga (elegia in the margin in darker ink): om. 
enim: 4. progenetricibus] the four or five letters which precede 
-bus are over an erasure: addicere] addere: 6. om. ef before nodiles 
(with a): ignobiles} sanodiles : 9. guidem after hoc(with a). 26. 1. 
om, nafura (with pr. a): 2.0m. geod (with a): 4. nata] nai’: princi- 
pats after the second principari (so a): 7. veluti] velut. 26. 3. 
hic quidem] haec quidem: hic autem] haec autem: g. quidem qui] 
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quidam (with a): Stracusis: 11. plus] plura. 27. 3. Om. omnes: 
4. quae est] guae ef: 6. magnum after habens (with a): 7. haec] hoc. 
28. 3. om. usique: 8. ef is added before ex (as in a): 10. om. 
quidem: 12. utrum autem| uwrum aulem enim, but enim is expunged 
by dots placed beneath it (by whom, is uncertain) and uérum autem 
(except the first «) is written over an erasure in darker ink than that: 
of the MS. 29. 3. multae] mulfa pr.z; s is added above the 
line in a different ink: 4. agricultiva] agriculfura (with at): 5. 
universaliter] ué:i/er: 7. om. ef before anzmalium (with a): 9. enim} 
ef enim (so a): quidem] guod: 10. gue is added in a different ink 
above ufro: 11. esse is added after qusdem. 80. 8. necessarium 
after fuert{ (with a bt): 9. m of viven/em is over an erasure. 81. 
1. fot before, not after, /ere: 2. quicunque] guaccungue: sponte 
natam | sponfaneam (with a): 3. per commutationem | percontationem 
pr. z?, but the word has been touched up with darker ink and 
made hardly legible, so that it is not easy to say what the original 
reading was (%. commulationem is written above in similar ink to 
the MS.): 7. stmul after furativam: 10. videtur after nalura (with 
a): x11. perfectionem] perfectam: 13. coe Of coepartunt is over an 


erasure (as in a). 832. 1. om. uftgue (with a): om. sébi tpsz: 3. 
generatis| genitis: om. in se ipsis: 7.0m. cidz: 8. ipsis] es: 10. 
ipsa after omnia. 83. 2. om. ¢/: 3. possesstvae after nafuram 


(with a): 4. quorum] guarum: 5. communione (with bc): 6. 
videntur ] un:versakter was first written, then expunged, and zdenfur 
added in the margin probably by the writer of the MS. 34. 1. 
om. ponttur after virts pr. z (it is added above in darker ink): 2. 
organum | organorum: nullius] udius: 7. vocare] vocar?: om. quam : 
8. terminus after esse (with at Alb.): 12. fi/ after magzs (with a): 13. 
autem] enim. $86. 2. om. ret: 6. factum after est (with a): 10. 
qua] guare. 86.1. est after opus (with a): g. nulla] wd/a: rr. 
magts is joined to the preceding sentence in z, and not to peregrino. 
87.1. enim after facile: 6. pondere eh magnitudine (so a): 7. absolvant : 
g. spectes after pecuniahivae. 88. 2. rursum deliramentum esse 
after videfur (so a): 4.0m. nullo dignum: 6. sit is added after 
tnconveniens (as ina): perif: 7.0m. propler (with pr. a): 8.0m. fachs : 
g. alferum after aliquid (as in a): 11. full stop after yconomuca, the 
next word Campsoria beginning with a capital letter: 12. per] propéer. 
89. 3. in infinitum] injfinctorum: 5. -um of tllum is over an erasure : 
om. i before infinitum (with acm Alb.): 10. necessarium] 
necessariarum: 11. video] vide’ (= videmus), but the ¢ is followed 
by an erasure, and I do not feel absolutely certain that the symbol 
for -mus is in the ink of the MS..; still it resembles other symbols 
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in the MS. of the same import: 13. variat] vartafur. 40. 1. 
uterque, 1 think, pr. z, but it has been altered into uwfrigue in ink 
somewhat darker than that of the MS.: after es# is added geca, but 
this is expunged by dots placed beneath: ef is added after usus: 
8. ef is added before spstus: 9. quoniam] gua: om. ef (with a): 
10. in possessione] zmpossibile: ef is added before omnis: 12. om. 
non. Al. 1. factivam] fachva (with b c): om. s# pr. z (it is 
added in a darker ink): possint] possunf (with a c m Alb.): 2. 
hoc is added before acquirere (as in a): 6. om. hoc. 42. 4. 
naturam | na/ura (with c Alb.) : 6. yconomo] so pr. z, but z¢ is in- 
serted (with a caret) before the final o in the ink of the MS.: 7. 
autem | effam: 10. om. auf pr. z (with a); it is added in a lighter 
ink, 48. x. subservientis| uf servientis: 3. exhibere] exzbere: 
omni] omnium (with a and pr. b): 9. om. est: habentur, but the 
eis over an erasure and in darker ink: obolostatica] 0d olostatica : 
10. sit] fi: 11. 0m. usura ; #. usura, however, is written above the 
line in darker ink, 44. 1. se ipsum] se tpsam: 2. parta] partu: 
frunt is added after zfsa, but expunged by dots placed beneath, 
apparently in the same ink as the MS.: 3. om. maxime: 12. 
qualibus| guzbus: 14. nudae] the second and third letters are over 
an erasure and are touched with darker ink. 465. 1. convenit| 
olin (contingt!?): 2. igitur pecuntativae is added in the margin in 
the same handwriting and ink as the MS.: 4. nacleria pr. z: 
Sortigia: 4. mistarnia] ministrativa : 12. terra] alfera: 14. ex terra 
before species: unoquoque] unaguague. 46.1. horum] harum: 
5. banaustke: 4. after minimum is written reoperalur but expunged 
by dots placed beneath, and reguiri/ur is written above in the same 
hand and apparently the same ink: 8. Karihide Paris: Limnio: 
13. om. é7. 47. 2. contingit] configif: 3. ipsi] tpszs: 5. oltvarum 
after ubertatem: 6. hieme] yeme: 7. hio: pro before omnibus modico 
(with a): 8. adiciente] addiciente. 48. 1. Tales: after guidem h 
crossed through: 2. fecisse before os/enstonem (so a): 4. pracparare 
is added in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. in substi- 
tution for a word which is expunged by dots placed beneath it: 6. 
venalium] venalem: 10. assumpsit pr. z, altered in the ink of the 
MS. to supersumpsit: Diontstus: 11. absportare] asportare: 12. 
Stracusis. 49. 3. i is added before domibus: 6. yconomicae] 
yconomie: 11. natura after femella. 6O. 2. ex aequali enim vult esse | 
exaequart enim vulf: 3. at tamen] afamen: 4. quaerit] quacrunt: 
11. horum after omnium: 12. regem quidem differre] guidem differre 
regem. 61. 1. iuvenem] saventus: 5. horum] corum: 6. om. 
quidem: 7. om. uligue: 8. altts is added before Azts: 9. om. ef 
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before fortitudo: 11. different] differunt. | 52. 1. uxore is written 
above muliere and filto above puero in the hand and ink of 
the MS.: sunt] sen/: 2. esse before /emperatam (with a): intem- 
peratus] zz is added above /emperatus (with a caret) in the hand 
and ink of the MS.: 4. ef is crossed through before natura: 6. 
kalokatia: 14. est is added after mecesse. 58. 1. om. esse: 
differentiae is over an erasure: 2. exemplificatur] exemplificabitur 
(with a): 6. et in aliis. quare natura quae plura principantia et 
subiecta] ¢/ in altis quae natura sunt, pula principantia ef subiecta, 
but the words guae natura sunt pula ate written in the hand and 
ink of the MS. over an erasure: 9. guidem after servus runs into 
the margin: 11. the first habe? is added above the line with a caret, 
but in the hand andink of the MS. _— 54. 4. immittit] smms¢ttfur : 
5. et] est: g. hoc is over an erasure: 11. aut] es/, but over an 
erasure: 12. dicunt is added above the line (with a caret) in the 
hand and ink of the MS. __ 565. 1. dixit] dice# (with a): 11. aut differt] 
differt autem: 12. hic] hoc (80 2). 56. 4. esse after oporiel: 9. 
isto] oc (so Alb.): 10. assem om. pr. z, but it is added above the 
line with a caret, I think in the hand and ink of the MS.: 11. 
homilia] omelia: quod] gusdem: 12. quod quidem bene] dene 
quidem. _—_ 57. 6. esse is added before séudtosas (as in am Alb.): 
4. politiae] policrae: 8. de hiis quidem] guidem de his: 9. om. 
dicendum: om. finem: 11. politia] policia. 


BOOK II. 


58. 2. qui] guae: 4. legibus after dicuntur (soa): 7. sophyzare: 
8. propler after non: has] eas (with a): 10. om. es/ (with a m). 
59. 1. civitas] civiiifas: 3. om. guidem pr. z (it is added in lighter 
ink, but in the hand of the MS.): 4. soft: 10. sic] st#: 12. caus- 
sam] caussa. 60. 5. omnem| omnium (with a): 11. essef before 
quis (with Alb.): operart before hoc (with a): 13. 0m. ef (with am). 
Gl. 4. differet] diferret: 6. Archades: ef is added before ex: 8. 
om, ¢/ pr. z (it is added with a caret in lighter ink but in the hand 
of the MS.): 11. altum before aliguem. 62. 1. eidem] idem 
hitdem: 3. semper after 4. principart (so a): 7. in parte] tmperate. 
63. 6. om. guidem: 10.0m. magts: 11. est before opfimum (with a): 
scilicet] sed. 64. 4. dicet] dici#: 7. om. uf pr. z, but something 
which may possibly stand for it is added above the line (with 
a caret) in a similar ink to that of the MS.: 8. om. aufem: 9. om. 
uf. 65. 2.omnes] omnis: 4.ad haec] adhuc: 7. quam quantum] 
quamquam tamen: 8. neglegunt] negliguniur (with abt Alb.): 11. 
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est before similifer: 12. autem is added after adhuc, but struck out. 
66. 1. quotuscunque contingit] ef quotcunque contingal: 3. aut] 
aulem: quorumcunque] guofcungue: 6. sic] so pr. z, but it has been 
altered into si# in a different ink: 7. om. millium after decem: 11. 
aut] avéem: ad haec] adkuc: contribulem] contriduelem with a dot 
under the first ¢. 67. 1. proprium after nepotem (with a): 3. 
secundum | sed: 5. guidam before accidere: 7. bia: 8. sunt autem 
quaedam etiam femellae etiam] sunt cham quacdam et femellae: 
11. Karsalo, 68. 4. ¢# is added before ad. 69. 8. ordinare] 
ordinart (with a): 10. i is added before civitatidus. (70. 4. 
unum fiert ambos (with a): 5. om. quidem: 8.0m. modicum: 11. 
fili] fidz': 12. om. wf. 71. 1. dilligere: dillectum: 3. transferre] 
tfransferri: 7.0m. tn (soa). 72. 3. om. modo: 6. quis] ahzuis 
(with a): 8.0m. omnes. 78. 1. communes] omnes: 3. sibi] sic: 
5. in opertbus ef in fruitionibus is altered in the margin by the 
writer of the MS. to i frustionibus ef operibus: 13. ad ministra- 
tiones] administrationes. 74. 1. anctlares: 3, superornatum | 
semper ornatum: 4. differret altered into differe?. 75. 3. velut] 
velud: 4. qui] guidem: est is added before dicere (as in at Alb.): 
11. est after hoc (as in a Alb.): 12. esse autem phylauton, 76. 
I. amare oportet (omitting se spsum with a): 5. om. i (with a): 
haec itaque accidunt] boc utigue accusat (not, I think, acczdat): 
6. ad haec] adhuc: 7. manifeste] maxime vel manifeste: 12. 
philantropos. 77. 1. ef is added before cum: 4. testimoniorum] 
tesium (with a): §. adulationes] alocutiones vel adulationes: 
6. possidentes] poss# pr. z at the end of a line (és is added 
above the line in darker ink): 11. communicantes] sncommunt- 
cantes: 12. esse after omnino (with bcm). 78. 4. prope] 
proprie (witha): 5. simphoniam: 6.rithmon: 8. futurum] fufuram: 
12. in] ¢f. 79. 5. ufigue after fief (witha bmt Alb.): 7. civita- 
tem] crvilitatem: 8. fribum pr.z?, altered into éridubus in darker 
ink: 10. facere before Lacedaemonst (with a). 80. 2. no stop 
after es/, a full stop after prius: 3. oportet after possesstones (with a): 
unumquemque] unumquodgue: 5. communia after omnia (with a): 
different] possibly @:fferun/, but a worm-hole in the parchment 
makes the reading uncertain: 6. illis] a/zzs (with Alb.): 7. nisi} sz 
nthil (with a): 8. om. fale: 10.0m.e¢, 81. 4. om. éf discepia- 
fiones: 5. existent] existunt (with a): hiis] 42: 6. legalibus] /gidus 
(with ac): 7. municipia] municipium: 10. om. esse. 82. 2. om. 
aulem: 3. maunicipum| municipium: 5. communes possessiones |] 
omnes: 8. eadem] codem. 88. 3. semper] super: 4. miscere] 
miscert: 6, auferens| aufferens: om. felicem: 4. felicitare] /elictta- 
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tem was first written; it is changed into /é/ictfare in the hand and 
ink of the MS. 84. 5. politia] poltthia. 85. 7. om. oportere 
(with a): 9. om. de. 86. 3. commauniorem facere] /facere com- 
muntonem (with a): circumduct! after tterum: 4. alteram] alam 
(with a): mulierum] the original reading is uncertain, but, what- 
ever it was, it has been made into mudterum in darker ink: 9. 
quinque] guimque pr. z? 87. 2. alta before akgua (with a). 
88. 3. acceptat] acepfal: 5. om. ef before multitudinem (with t 
Alb.): 9. universale] nafurale: 11. utrumque] srum. 89. 5. 
sinere] si vere: puerorum after procreationem (with a): 10. quidem] 
equidem: sunt] sinf (with acm): 12. iugarios] so z, but in the 
margin alter detectos. 90. 3. plures numero quidam: 6. sinere} 
st vere: 8. Fudon altered into Fydon in darker ink: om. quidem. 
91. 3. omnem] omnium: sinit] scivit: 10. politiam] polityam: ex 
utentibus] existentibus. 92. 1. igitur] enim: constituit] const- 
fuerit: 3. politiam] politeyam : 6. politiam] politeram, and so mostly : 
». atunt is added after enzm, but is expunged by dots placed beneath 
in the ink of the MS.: 9. regnum] regum: 10. plebetorum after 
princtpatum (with a): 11. ephoros] efernos. 98. 2. dictum est 
after Asis: 3. aut] Aaud pr. z, changed into aué apparently in the 
same ink as the MS.: 7. oligarchiam] oligarkica: 9. electis] ellectos, 
but edlectis may have been first written: 12. tentare] ‘/empiare. 
94. 2. consili] concz/it’ pr. z, but s is added above the line (with a 
caret) before c in the darker ink used for some of the glosses. 95. 
3. honorabilitatibus] Aonoradrlibus (with a): 7. politia] polcia: 9. 
institui] institutt: 10. mediocres] mediocris. 96. 2. habent] 
habel: 3. omnes] summis: 7. incohant] nchoant: 8. quod] gusdem: 
g. aiunt] autem: 10. felleas, and so elsewhere. 97. 1. celerime: 
3. an erasure between /eges and seribens: 5. minimae] mintuem (with 
a cross in faint ink above it): 6. om. ef (with am): 9. magnitu- 
dinem] multitudinem: 12. om. gutdem (with a). 08. 4. deges after 
prohibent: g. autem vel] aué: 10. vivat] vivatur: 11. vivat] ofvafur: 
est is expunged after mon. 99. 2. eruditis] erudtf’: 3. haec] 
hoc?: 4. 0m. extstere (with a). | 100. 2. putat] pusant (with a): 
3. esurire] exurtre (with a): 4. habeant] Aadent (with b): 6. sine] 
stve: g. possint] possunt (with bct Alb.): susgue before non: 11. 
maxima] maxime. 101. 1. magni] mags: 8. sufficientem] suff- 
ctenter, 102. 3. prolem|] pro levi: bellum inferre before propter 
habundanciam (with a): 4.0m. uf: 5.eubotlus: aulofradat!: arlaneam: 
8. atrancam: 12. ulique after gratiost. 108. 1. existentes] e¢xis- 
fente pr. z (with pr. a), s being added above the line in a different 
ink: 6. replectionem or replettionem. 104. 6. dnofantus: 9g. dixit] 
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‘dixerit (with a): om. dene after non (with a): the first letter of 
JIpodamus is not filled in: 10. eursfontis milistos: 13. curtosus (with 
ab). 105. 1. et] eam (with c): 3. aligucd after de policta: 
9. deputata facient] reputala faciant: 10. vivent] vivant: 12. dis- 
ceptationes] discepfats omnes ?: 13. iniuriam] intur‘arum altered in 
the ink of the MS. to snzurtam. 106. 3. constituit] construxtt : 
4. non per sententiae collationem] non propler senum collationem : 
6. condemnetur] condempnel: g. haec vel haec] hoc vel hoc? 107. 
5. om. wrtur: 6. [podams: ordinationis]| oportet dignationis: haec] 
hee (with bc): 10. servi] secundum. 108. 5. oportet] oportedit: 
7. quid] gusdem (with c): 9. om. 2: 12. om. propriam before 
colent. 109. 4. propria} propriam: 8. non] nunc: 9. sument] 
summents 11. 0m. Lx. 110. 3. collocuntur]| colloguentur: 4. ut 
is added in the margin at the end of the line in a lighter ink, but 
apparently in the same hand as the MS.: 8. mnas] minas, and so 
elsewhere: 10. partientur] pasienfur (with b): 11. condempnabuntl, 
as elsewhere: erit before modus: 12. sententiarum| summarum: 
om. zullus (with pr. a). 111. 1. abiudicans] adiudicans: 3. 
aliquod]| altgu:d: 5. aspectus: calumpnias: 7.0m. ef: 11. politiae] 
pollitice: 12. autem is added after memoriam. 112. 2. videbitur] 
videlur (with a): 3. medicinalt, but the stroke above the final ¢ 
may have been added at a later time or by a later hand: 5. etiam} 
ef: 8, barbaticas: g. ab invicem] adinuicem (with a Alb.): 11. hom? 
(with a): si multitudo] sémz/r/udo (with pr.ab): 12. homicidium] 
homicidam. 118. 1. homicedtt: 4. ef after dicifur (with a): 6. ad 
haec| adhuc: 17. diligenter| diligentius (with a): 13. Sactle is added 
in the margin in the hand and ink of the MS. 114. 1. enim] 
erit pr. z, but it is expunged and enzm substituted in perhaps a 
slightly different ink: mutaverit] mudctaverit: 2. asuescens: 3. simile 
after movere: 4. haec] hoc?: 6. om.ex: om. deges: 11. temporum] 
spsorum. 115. 1. guidem is added (with a caret) above the line 
in the hand and ink of the MS.: 5. scholam] scolam: 6. Tessal- 
lorum: 4. Tessallis: 8. perversani (with a). 116. 2. archades: 
3. om. a: ef is added before adhuc (as ina): 4. achaycis: om. ef 
before peredits: 5. operosum] operose (with 2): 9. optimum] ofor- 
tunum: 10. mulieres| mulfitudines pr. z, but this is expunged in 
darker ink, and mudieres written above, also in darker ink. 117. 
7. et igs added before ad. 118. 2. matrem pr. z, martem substi- 
tuted in the hand and ink of the MS.: 7. autem] enzm (with bt): 
9. om. noctvae (with pr.a): haec] hoc: lakosensum: 13. lakosen- 
stbus. 119. 2. om. ef before messenios: 4. om. habel: 5. om. 
autem: conatum] cognatum pr. Zz, conafum written above in darker 
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ink: 6. ut] «bz: 7. peccati] peccala: g. et} aut: 10. ef is added above 
the line (with a caret) in the hand and ink of the MS. 120. 1. 
post ea enim] foséea vero (with a): 5. om. gucdem. 191 2. dere- 
linquet | derelinquad (with b ct Alb.): 8. sub prioribus] saperzoridus : 
ro. om. ef before decem (with Alb.): aHamen. 122 4. enim] 
auiem: eum] cum: ires after filios: 5. afruron: 6. quod] gua 
(with ac): 9. uf ef: 10. principum] praccipeam: 11. penuriam| 
pecuniam (with pr. m and pr. a). 123. 1. autem] gaudem: 3. 
aequityrannum | segu:’ Araxnum: 4. laedatur politia] pobtea pols- 
tetam Iedant: 8. evenerit] vents. 124. 1. katkagah, but the first 
z is not in the ink of the MS.: 8. dicéa pr. xz, but it is crossed 
through and die/a written above in the hand and ink of the MS.: 
13. epietkest was probably the original reading, for there is an 
erasure after the final letter of epicthes. 125. 1. axdragarchiam 
(so a): forsilam: 4. om. uf ef (with a): 5. diffidat] discredat: 6. 
velle videri dativi et inutiliter tribuentes] velle videri dafevi ef lucra- 
tiot tribuentes: 8. correctione] coruptione probably pr. z, altered 
into coreplione: 10. donum] domum z, donum in lighter ink in the 
margin: 11. correctiones| coruptiones pr. z, altered in darker ink 
into coreptiones. 126. 1. dignificabanfur : 4. amatores] the last 
letter but one has been written over and is indistinct: 5. usus] 
usu (with pr. a): 6. om. exzséens: 8. honoris] honorum. 127. 1. 
iudicari regum] tudicare regnum: autem] auf: 2. kaloskagathos] 
kaluskatus pr.z, but ga is inserted with a caret before ¢and the 
last u is altered into a, perhaps in a different ink from the MS.: 4. 
emittebant] em:tiebat: 8. Creta]| cafa pr. 2; creda is written above 
in the hand and ink of the marginal glosses: 11. voluntatis] co/un- 
lati: om. guidem. 128. 3. ista] sa (with a): 5. eam] cum 
altered into cam: navigit: quidam] quidem: 8. om. constifutl: 10. 
increpuit] increpavit (with a). 129.6. communes] omnes: 7. coac- 
tis] coact!: 8. que] guae: 10. fecit] the second letter has been 
written over, and what it originally was is uncertain ; ¢ is wnitten 
above it, apparently in the ink of the MS.: 12. in tantum] serum. 
130. 3. modica] modicam: 6. iunioribus] is mortbus: hhkurgum 
(with a): 7. karuds (with a): 8. om. es/: 13. minus (mei pr. a): ef 
is added before insuda. 131. 3. om. guidem: 4. friopisct: 5. 
quidem before has: 6. sctctlie: g. servi] servis: 11. flkca. 182. 
2. candem after habent (with t): 3.0m. guidem: 5. boulin: autem] 
quidem: om. guidem: 6. kosmoi] hosmozs: 8. consententiandi] con- 
senciend!: 10. in Lacedaemonia] Jilacedemonia: 12. lex] hoc or 
haec: om. ef: 13. in Creta] Jncafa with a dot under the first 2 to 
expunge it and what is probably an e written above. 133. 1. e 
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147. 1. om. fursse: 2. thelecam: thelece: om. e¢ Zaleucum (with a): 
Zalenti (with abm): 4. zempori] temporats pr. z, but the @ has been 
partly erased: Philolaus] F2/o/aus, but the F' is written in dark ink 
over some letter now undecipherable: 5. /i/olaus : 6. Dioblets pr. z, 
but this is expunged by dots placed beneath, and Droclis is added 
in the margin, apparently in the same hand: oltmpiasem pr. 2, 
altered into oltmpiadem: 4. anchtones: abiit] ad his: 8. finiverunt] 
finterunt: 9. conspectibtlia, and so elsewhere: 11. ef is added before 
Jabulantur: om. enim. 148. 4. gum lator: ipsis fuit] fit wpszs: 
5. leges| legis: 8. vindictae] z doce? (in doctae?, but vindictae is 
right, cp. 1320a 12): 9. legum latoribus: 10. filolia (with a): 11. 
om. ef substantiae (with a). 149. 1. coa is added after /ex, but is 
expunged by dots placed beneath which seem to be in the ink of 
the MS.: 2. sempostarchizare (with a): 3. hac] hanc: 4. uittle pr. z?, 
for the stroke over the ¢, which makes it wAZem, is in darker ink: 
hac autem inutile] hane autem inutilem: 5. existenti| the original 
reading, which is now undecipherable, has been altered into extsé- 
entes: posuit] posstdere (with a): 6. om. est (with a): 7. prlachus: 
8. politiae] polithis: g. damni] damnum: 11. conferrens. 160. 
1. reginus: calcidibus: om. gut: in Thracia] infracia: 3. dicere 
aliquis | ducere ers (with a): 7. sint] sunt. . 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. xii, line 17. An epic fragment of Rhianus (Meineke, Analecta Alex- 
andrina, p. 199: Prof. Mahaffy, Greek Life and Thought from the Age 
of Alexander to the Roman Conquest, Appendix C) reminds us here and there 
of Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295 b 6 sqq., but we cannot be sure that Rhianus was 
acquainted with this passage. 

xxxiii, line 11, for yeyovéres read yerdpevan 

. 26, last line but one, de/e the commas 

31, line 22, read rots pir 

87, last line, read in 

. 93, heading, for 15 read 7 

95, heading, read 1273 b 15—1274 b 20, 

120, line 1, for 3 a read 32 

151, line 9, for of one read alone 

169, line 4, read dAAfAovs 

. 185, line 17, dede bracket after 649 

. 194, line 14, for 8. c. read c. 8. 

- 200, end of note on x«rjyara, add The shepherds of a hamlet near Elympos 
in the island of Carpathus ‘call their mules er#pyara or possessions . .. This 
use of the word «rfyara is, I take it, of distinctly classical origin’ (Mr. J. T. 
Bent, Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 6, p. 241). 

P, 212, line 1, read BaotXeias 

P. 213, line 13, read [d-yabay]. 

P. 221, line 29, for dpa read dpa 

P. 245, line 2, add Compare the use of Adyw 3é in Oecon. 1. 6. 1345 4 
26 sq. 

P. 262, line 4, after olxeiy add Compare Oecon. 2. 1352 b 1 sqq. 

P. 294, line 1, after labour add (cp. Oecon. 2. 1380 b 30 sqq.) 

P. 294, line 30, read tpyoAaBia 

P. 309, last line but eleven, for of a not very dissimilar custom to that men- 
tioned by Aristotle read of the employment of witnesses of this kind 

P. 316, note on 1269 a 35, add Cp. also Magn. Mor. 1. 35. 1198 b 14 sqq. 

P. 322, last line but six, read éravcaro 

P. 323, note on spowdoweno:nudvous, add See also Veitch, Greek Verbs Irre- 
gular and Defective, s. v. ‘Odo:mopéw. 

P. 334, line 25, after dpioroxparias add and Aristot. Pol. 7 (5). 3. 13034 5. 

P. 376, line 2. Plutarch here speaks only of the Eponymots Archonship, 
but C. F, Hermann (Gr. Ant. 1. § 109), Sch6mann (Gr. Alterth. 1. 343), and 
Gilbert (Gr. Staatsalt. 1. 134) hold that the restriction applied to all the 
Archonships. 

P. 386, lines 24-27. I believe that this remark was suggested by a remark 
in Mr. J. Cook Wilson’s unpublished Essay for the Conington Prize, which 
I read with much interest some years ago. 
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